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“The Reconciler” 
ANGUS DUN 


THe ALIENATION between man and God is rooted in 
the fact that men do not look upon themselves and their fellows 
and their world as God looks upon them and do not care as 
God cares. “My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways. As the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 


your thoughts.” If there is to be a meeting and a reconciliation 
between the thoughts of God and the thoughts of men it must 
be through one in whose heart and mind God and man meet 
‘The good news is that such a One has come. 

Here in one life the truth and love of God penetrate and 
indwell and transfigure a human mind without destroying the 
humanity. ‘This One can speak to men for God and speak to 
God for men. He knows what it is to stand amid the encir- 
cling immediacies of life. He can utter to God the cry of 
human need, even the cry of man’s ultimate despair: “Give us 
this day our daily bread”; “Father, forgive”; “My God, my 


, 


God, why hast thou forsaken?”” Yet He can also utter to men 


the ultimate command and the ultimate forgiveness: “Come, 


follow me”; “I say unto you, thou shalt”; “Go in peace.” In 


holding fast to men He does not let go of God. In Him God 
and man meet and the humanity is both broken and restored in 
that meeting. 


—From The Saving Person, by Bishop Angus Dun: The Harper B 
for Lent 1957; p. 90 f. Used by permission of Harper & Brot 





Action and Reaction in Ecumenical 


Movement: A Foreword 
PAUL S. MINEAR 


F sneewices MOVEMENT is a fact of contemporary his 
tory. This movement can be described quite simply as movement among 
Christian churches and churchmen toward one another, out of isolation 
toward association, out of shared ignorance toward shared understanding, 
out of mutual suspicion toward mutual trust. Even so simple a description, 
however, leads into a more complex tangle of forces, for the movement 


toward one another can be explained only in terms of a common center. 
Movement from diffusion toward concentration gives evidences of the mag 
netic power of one Lord whose work even the centrifugal forces in modern 


society are “too weak to subvert.” The centrifugal dynamism of ecclesi 
astical institutions is in the end weaker than the ruling sovereignty of their 
common Lord. The nearer we draw to him the nearer we are drawn by 
him to one another. 

Proximity to him elicits movement forward toward the consummation 
of his work in creation. It is movement produced by hopeful reliance on 
God’s promise. Ecumenical movement is movement in expectancy and 
patience toward the fullness of his promise. By corporate repentance and 
forgiveness his people show that they anticipate his judgment and redemp 
tion. Those who join the caravan of pilgrims discover and disclose in their 
unity the first-fruits, however scanty, of the coming harvest. 

But movement of Christian exiles toward their one homeland is simul 
taneously movement outward toward the world for which their King died, 
over which he rules, and into which he sends them as his ambassadors. 
Ecumenical movement is the renewal of mision: “the one obligation of the 
one Church to take the one gospel to the one world.” Whether we visualize 
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this movement as centripetal, as forward, or as outward, it is first of all an 
inward matter, where ecumenical mind emerges within the churches, a mind 
more pliant and more closely conformed to the mind of Christ. This mind 
emerges wherever, in worshiping together, the churches join in the fullness 
of a universal doxology. It emerges in corporate efforts to minister to the 
daily needs of refugees. It emerges in the growing tendency for churches 
to deal with one another in terms of the mandates of the Sermon on the 
Mount rather than in terms of the defensiveness of competing institutions. 
It emerges in so many forms and functions, in so many places and persons, 
that it becomes an authentic force which men must reckon with rather than 
ignore or dispute. 

Whenever this mind appears, there appear also two interrelated activi 
ties. (1) The churches become more deeply involved in the problem of 
self-understanding, i.e., what it actually means to be and to become the 
Church. (2) The churches simultaneously become more deeply committed 
to a new listening to the Bible, and to what God is saying through the 
Bible to his Church, and to the segments and fragments which we call 
churches, 

Yet the movement of churches which we have been describing does 
not proceed in a single direction only. Those who testify to its reality also 
testify to the reality of counter-movements of many sorts. In their per 
plexity and frustration they are tempted to appeal to the law of physics: 
for every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. To apply a law of 
physics to the operation of the Holy Spirit would, of course, be false. More 
apposite is the truth to which Jesus called attention: “I came not to bring 
peace but a sword.” For it is undoubtedly true that any movement of 
churches toward one another, in response to God’s call, proves to be divisive. 
When two churches move toward one another a cleavage usually develops 
within each body. And by their reconciliation, other churches are often 
alienated from both. 

The powers of attraction exerted by Christ as the center elicit unsus 
pected powers of repulsion. William Blake’s wry comment is still amply 
wnmuaten The vision of Christ which thou dost see 

Is my vision’s greatest enemy. 


So, too, movement forward toward the consummation of God’s promise 
produces its own opposite. For instance, the deliberations of the Evanston 
Assembly on “hope” estranged millenarians by the rejection of their own 


pat formulas, while antimillenarians were alienated by the apparent rehabili- 
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tation of apocalyptic language. What to some churchmen are signs of 
promise are to others signs of apostasy. If one group of churches unites in 
a Vigorous program of evangelism adapted to a world undergoing rapid 
social change, others renew their calls for a sharper separation of church 
from world, whether on grounds of biblical texts (“Be ye separate”) or on 
grounds of covert jingoism (“American churches should have no dealings 
with the churches of China”). Whenever high and low churches meet to- 
gether in ecumenical worship, other churches, both high and low, discern a 
betrayal of uniquely valid forms of worship. Or if churches with differing 
doctrines of the authority of the Bible listen together humbly for new light 
from the Bible, their action is easily interpreted as compromising, for the 
sake of unity, the revealed truths of the Bible. 

All this adds up to one obvious conclusion: if churches wish to avoid 
dissension they should anxiously preserve their isolation from one another. 
Decisions to come together, to stay together, and to go forward together, 
multiply and intensify perplexities and controversies. Serious ecumenical 
involvement is not the business of one-track doctrinaires; nor, for that 
matter, 1s it the place for glamor-seeking crusaders. 

But ecumenical movement, with all its anomalies and riddles, is a fact, 
a fact which sooner or later requires and produces novel structures for its 
embodiment. The emergence of church councils—local, state, national, 
world—is a phenomenon produced by movement which is broader and 
deeper than the structures themselves. It is the churches which set up the 
councils and ask them to inaugurate conversations at new levels and co- 


operation in new areas. A council is not a separate institution which applies 


external pressure on its constituent bodies. In itself a council may be a 
substitute for unity, a premature escape from the scandal of schism, and 
even an obstacle to any real sacrifice of ecclesiastical autonomy. However 
that may be, the councils today carry out their work near the place where 
the forces of attraction and repulsion intersect. Because of their assigned 
functions, councils operate frequently as barometers which register the 
double movement of alienation and reconciliation. 

These barometric readings are most easily “taken,” perhaps, in connec- 
tion with conferences arranged periodically by the councils. This surely 
holds true for the next major conference in North America, which is sched- 
uled for September 3-10, 1957, at Oberlin, Ohio. In choosing the theme, 
“The Nature of the Unity We Seek,” the churches have boldly chosen one 
of the most controversial issues, and one that is bound to generate highly 
volatile forces. It is in anticipation of the Oberlin discussions that RELIGION 
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in Lire has secured the contributions to the symposium in this issue. 

These outspoken essays exemplify the complex process of action and 
reaction in ecumenical movement. That is not to say that one essay reflects 
only centrifugal forces or that another embodies the centripetal. Both types 
of force may be discerned in each essay. It is noteworthy, for example, that 
quite apart from the radical] disagreements there is a basic recognition that 
the decisive and determining fact is the unity which Jesus Christ has given 
to his one people. Moreover, all the writers agree heartily on the desira 
bility of a more inclusive ecumenical conversation, and all see that this 
conversation becomes the more urgent as the issues seem the more insoluble. 
The terms on which such a conversation is possible are outlined in fresh 
detail by Mr. Yoder, and it is not too much to say that the symposium itself 
demonstrates in large part the acceptance of his terms. Valuable sepa 
rately, the essays are even more valuable together, for they provide a clear 
cross-section of fundamental cleavages within American Protestantism. 

The essay by Dr. Nelson epitomizes the paradox of “the” ecumenical 
movement in the history of the World Council. His precise definition of the 
legal, official and theological status of the World Council diverges strikingly 
from the image of the Council presupposed by President Carnell and Mr. 
Yoder. This very divergence is one point where further clarification is 
possible and necessary. Very useful, also, is Dr. Nelson’s objective report 
on the aspects of unity on which the member churches have attained a sur 
prising measure of consensus. These ten affirmations provide an excellent 
starting point for subsequent discussions on the nature of the unity we seek. 

Bishop Newbigin writes with special authority because of his expe 
rience in the Church of South India, perhaps the most instructive example 
of reunion in our day, and because of his vigorous leadership in the develop 
ment of the World Council. His description of how comprehensiveness can 
be gained through union, without surrender to doctrinal or ecclesiastical 
relativism, is highly relevant to the fears and hopes of American churches. 
So, too, is his recommendation concerning the conformity which must not 
be made a condition for union and his discovery concerning the develop 
ments which must follow union. His outline of “the effect of a true union 


F but also 


of churches” not only gives his answer to the “Oberlin theme,’ 
provides for all Oberlin delegates a challenge to formulate their own. 


Four contributions to the symposium come from articulate and a 


cepted representatives of churches which have not shared officially in the 


World Council. Their essays are especially rewarding in that they appraise 
accurately some of the obstacles to greater unity. Dr. Carnell, for example, 
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shows why many orthodox Protestants see behind the development of the 
World Council a Protestant counterpart to Rome, with its curtailment of 
liberties and its rejection of biblical authority. He outlines the body of 
doctrine which must be uniformly defended by any council which would 
avoid the defilement of heresy. There is a noteworthy contrast between his 
treatment of the “truth-unity” impasse and that of Bishop Newbigin. 

Whereas President Carnell is spokesman for a theological “school,” 
Professor Price speaks for Southern Baptists (who prefer to speak of them- 
selves as a Convention). He is centrally concerned with the nature of the 
Church, and with the relation of the Church to Jesus Christ. His whole 
essay is an exciting demonstration of the ecumenical mind in action, dealing 
as he does with both unitive and divisive factors in both religion and life. 
In the name of the Church, he protests sharply against the civil war within 
the Church which takes the form of sectarianism (Roman or non-Roman). 

Professor Franzmann articulates with lucid strength the Missouri 
Synod conviction that the only way to unity is the way of “glad and full 
assent to Scripture as the word of God.” For this Synod, absence of such 
assent is the chief block to unity. Other churches need his reminder that the 
problems of church unity are inseparable from the problems of church disci- 
pline. Ecumenism and inclusiveness are not synonymous. “The Church 
leaves no repentant sinner outside her full fellowship; and she cannot 
include the man who prefers his sin to that fellowship.” 

John Yoder raises likewise the inescapable issue of discipline, although 
in the somewhat different form of the ethical mandates of Jesus Christ. Can 
unity in Christ be realized in terms of an ethical pluralism, in terms of 
leaving unchanged divergent national and class loyalties? Can we be con- 
tent with a common faith and order which are quite unrelated to united 
Christian action in time of national wars and colonial conflicts? These and 
other baffling questions are posed by an author who is not only a welcome 
newcomer to ecumenical discussion, but also represents a group of American 
churches to which all too little attention has hitherto been given. 

The symposium as a whole demonstrates the inescapable perplexities 
faced by churches which take seriously the call to unity. The value of the 
symposium would be enhanced if each writer could have read and replied to 
the essays of the others. It would be doubly enhanced if the authors could 
meet for a week’s session together, not on a debating floor but in a seminar 
room next door to the chapel, in sessions within the context of prayer, praise, 
and the sacrament of the Word. It would be triply enhanced if the authors 
were assigned by their churches to the task of preparing a document in 
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common, a document which would be referred to all churches as a basis for 
further study and action. This is precisely what happens at an ecumenical 
conference. That is what will happen at Oberlin. Not these writers but 
others, equally at odds and equally committed to Jesus Christ’s authority, 
will gather in worship, prayer, study, and discussion. They will try to think 
and to speak together with regard to the nature of the unity we seek, in 
faithfulness to the one gospel, in terms of organizational structures, and in 


view of the cultural pressures. Therein lies both the dilemma and the op- 


portunity of ecumenical movement. 





Christian Unity and Church Unity 


in the Ecumenical Movement 


J. ROBERT NELSON 


I. Tue Parapox or Cuurcuw Uniry 


Che PRESENT GENERATION is one which has been 
taught the inevitability of paradox. In Christian thinking especially it has 
been recognized that inquiries into the meaning of God’s will lead to rela- 
tively few uncomplicated, readily comprehensible truths. Even the decep- 
tively simple affirmations “God is Love” and “Christ is Lord” present in- 
tricate intellectual problems to those who would understand them in relation 
to the known realities of the world. No less paradoxical is the universal 
confession: The Church is one. 

The very word “unity” is both ambiguous and paradoxical when 
applied to the Church. Thus even our most lucid expositions of the unity 
of the Church are obscured by this ambiguity and paradox. If unity is an 
essential mark of the Church, and not merely a variable attribute of it, 
how can we account for the obvious disunity in the Church? 

There are two easy and spurious answers. One is to deny the paradox 
by defining the Church exclusively in terms of one historic communion. But 
this involves the logical judgment upon hundreds of millions of the faith- 
ful who believe the Word and receive the Sacraments, that they are “out- 
side” the Church. The other is to plead that Christian unity is a reality 
independent of all ecclesiastical institutions and structures: but this is a 
craven flight from the abundance of contrary evidence. The difficult and 
valid answer is to recognize that the one Church, united in Christ, is never- 
theless divided within itself. It is the attempt of Christians throughout 
the world to wrestle with this paradox which has brought the ecumenical 
movement into being. 

The ecumenical movement is not in itself the answer to the problem 
of unity and division. But it is, we believe, a movement which leads 
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divided Christians on the way toward such an answer as God in his wisdom 
and mercy may eventually entrust to them. 


Il. Inquiry THroucu Hatr a Century 


A. Ldinburgh 1910. 

At the beginning of the ecumenical movement in the twentieth cen 
tury there was uncertainty and fear regarding the question of visible church 
unity. All the participants in this pioneering stage were ready to speak 
confidently about “unity in Spirit” or “fellowship in Christ.” All could 
believe, on the basis of the New Testament, that the Church is one. But 


it was safer not to speak concretely of either the doctrinal factors which 


divide Christians or of the form of outwardly visible unity which God 
might require. Of course, there are still many Christian leaders today who 
are inhibited by the same uncertainty and fear, but less proportionately 
than in 1910. 

When the 1,200 delegates to the World Missionary Conference met 
at Edinburgh, their primary intent was “to consider missionary problems 
in relation to the Non-Christian World.” To be sure, there were many 
among them who were prophesying, in the name of the Church’s evan 
gelistic mission, the end of denominationalism and confessionalism and the 
rise of church unions. For some decades already the desire for abolishing 
divisive barriers between the Churches had been growing. In 1905 the heads 
of various Christian communions in Great Britain signed a letter declaring 
their profound belief “that our Lord Jesus Christ meant us to be one in 
visible fellowship.” ' In 1907 the South India United Church took form as 
a union of Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, and so gave impetus 
to the uniquely important union movement in Asia. It is said that the two 


most stirring speeches of the whole conference, where then as now speeches 


were too numerous to count, were given by two Asians, Bishop V. S. Azariah 
and the Rev. Chéng Ching-Yi, both of whom pleaded for the organic 
union of Churches in India and China. Other speakers supported their plea. 

Nevertheless the planners of this great conference, so decisive for the 
ecumenical movement, had resolved that “no resolution shall be allowed 
at the Conference which involves questions of doctrine or Church polity 
with regard to which the Churches or Societies taking part in the Conference 
differ among themselves.” * And when the Conference decided to perpetu 
ate its work by establishing a Continuation Committee, it was on the condi 
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tion that lines of work should be pursued which “do not involve the idea of 
organic and ecclesiastical union.” * 

It is pointless to chide or belittle the event which has been called “the 
ecumenical watershed” of our time. From our present point of view it 
seems that the leaders of the Edinburgh conference, including the re- 
nowned John R. Mott and Joseph H. Oldham, were too cautious about 
holding up the scandal of disunity to the Churches. But this was a first stage 
of the process—and, as we have noted, many Christians even today have not 
passed beyond it. 

Yet we hasten to point out that passionate protests against undue 
caution were voiced at Edinburgh. The strongest voice was that of Bishop 
C. H. Brent. Then and there he caught and described a vision of a similar 
world-wide conference of Christian leaders, convened not to discuss prac- 
tical co-operation of Churches, but to face together the bold and clamant 
paradox of the Church’s existence: its oneness in Christ and its divisions as 
separate Churches. Thanks to Bishop Brent and the thousands of Christians 
who soon favored his plan, the first World Conference on Faith and Order 
took place in 1927 at Lausanne. 


B. Lausanne 1927. 

In her play concerning the Emperor Constantine, the writer- 
dramatist-theologian Dorothy Sayers depicts the preparations for the 
Council of Nicaea. Discussing the theological debate which was to come, 


the emperor turned to his tutor Lactantius and the Bishop Hosius of 
Cordoba, saying: “Well, it’s up to you theologians to hammer out a defi- 


nition. My business as chairman is, I take it, to steer the meeting towards 
agreement on some elastic and shall we say oecumenical formula, which will 
be correct from the doctrinal point of view and yet acceptable to all 
parties.” 

What Constantine expected to do with the doctrine of Christ’s Person 
is a strong temptation to all conferences, large or small, which deal with 
church unity. But neither the paradox of Jesus Christ’s divine-human nature 
nor of the Church’s unity and division can be dealt with honestly by parlia- 
mentary maneuvering or verbal sleight-of-hand. 

Against the temptation which confronted the Lausanne Conference, to 
agree on beautiful resolutions which said everything and nothing about 
church unity, strong voices were raised. The Anglican Bishop of Bombay, 


’ [hid., p. 202 0 
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E. J. Palmer, a pioneering figure in the Church of South India negotiations, 
wagged his great beard and warned: “This is a Conference about truth, not 
about reunion. We engage in it because we desire the visible unity of 
Christ’s Church on earth. Our disagreements about truth are considered by 
many to justify our disunion. Whether they do so or not, agreement about 
truth would be one of the firmest foundations for unity.” ° And Prof. Karl- 
Ludwig Schmidt reinforced this view by asserting, on the basis of Scrip- 
tures, that “not unless its unity is manifest does Christian truth emerge. 
To speak of Christian truth is but to speak of Christian unity.” ° 

In view of the accomplished union of the United Church of Canada 
(1925) and the numerous new union negotiations in America, Great 
Britain, Asia, and Australia, it must have been difficult for some of the 
rather impetuous delegates to accept the limitation of discussion to general 
questions of Faith and Order. But they, like others in succeeding confer 
ences, were learning the basic lesson of ecumenical debate: how to combine 
zeal for church unity with caution and a sense of the right time (4airos) 
for pressing to decisions. 

The Orthodox delegates were in a state of tension because of what 
they considered unwarranted and reckless references in the reports to the 
reunion of Churches. At Lausanne, as at subsequent conferences, the Ortho- 
dox felt compelled to prepare their own declaration of partial abstention 
from the reports. This first experience of disappointment at Lausanne 
brought tears to the eyes of Archbishop Germanos. In recent meetings the 
Orthodox disclaimer has come to be expected, simply because it is a true 
response to the very complex character of the factors which underlie divi 
sions. There are various questions of doctrine on which Anglicans, Lu 
therans, and Baptists could be as adamant as the Orthodox, but they have 
not chosen to emphasize these by special declarations. Yet the Orthodox 
are surely in a singular category with respect to other Churches of the 
ecumenical movement. And if many persons are amazed at the apparent 
finality of Orthodox claims, they should be even more astonished at the 
fortunate miracle of Orthodox participation in conferences with Protestants, 
which is a sign of the genuine unity in Christ which transcends divisions. 

The final Report of the Lausanne Conference insisted that it was 


“emphatically mot attempting to define the conditions of future reunion.” 
In so doing, it articulated that kind of neutrality in principle toward specifi 
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union schemes which has been adhered to by the Faith and Order Move- 
ment and the World Council of Churches. At the same time at Lausanne 
the Report clearly showed the conference to be concerned with specific 
problems which arise necessarily and generally in most union negotiations, 
as when it asserts that “in the order of life of a reunited Church” the ele- 
ments of “episcopal, presbyteral and congregational systems of govern- 
ment” must all have “an appropriate place.” * Thus it implied the corol- 
lary position of Faith and Order and the World Council, namely, that of 
eagerness to discover what essential aspects of church unity the Churches are 
able to agree upon. As early as 1927, therefore, the ambivalent position 
of the World Council was anticipated. 


C. Edinburgh 1937. 

One who reads the reports of Faith and Order conferences receives the 
impression that the atmosphere of Edinburgh was quite different from that 
of Lausanne. There was at Lausanne a sense of novelty and strangeness; 
many delegates seemed too self-conscious of their confessional allegiance 
and hesitant about speaking to others in such candor as might offend. Ten 
years later many ecumenical acquaintanceships had ripened into friendships, 
and divergent doctrinal views were better understood. The mood at Edin- 
burgh was one of familiarity and confidence. “Let us never forget,” said 
the chairman, William Temple, in his sermon at the opening service, “that, 
though the purpose of our meeting is to consider the causes of our divisions, 
yet what makes possible our meeting is our unity. We could not seek union 
if we did not already possess unity. Those who have nothing in common do 
not deplore their estrangement. It is because we are one in allegiance to 
one Lord that we seek and hope for the way of manifesting that unity in 
our witness to Him before the world.” ® 

Those delegates who had not come to adequate understanding of the 
various confessional teachings were now able to consult the informative 
books which had been written by preparatory theological commissions on 
the questions of Grace, Ministry, and Sacraments. Similarly the delegates 
to Lund fifteen years later had no excuse for being ignorant of confessional 
interpretations of the nature of the Church, worship, and problems of inter 
communion. This kind of so-called “comparative ecclesiology” was the 
major contribution of Faith and Order to the ecumenical movement for a 
period of twenty-five years. Although it is now the vogue to take a con 
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descending attitude toward such an approach to problems of unity, it 
should be clear that every person must equip himself with a knowledge 
of comparative doctrines in order to qualify for the advanced, and more 
fruitful, stages of Faith and Order work. To borrow a technical term from 
the science of embryology (which teaches the development of each human 
embryo through the stages of man’s evolution), each Christian must “re 
capitulate” the development of the ecumenical movement as a whole if he 
is to be an effective participant in it. 

It is necessary to point out that, despite numerous sincere professions 
of unity in Christ on the part of the various Churches’ delegates, the 
churches related to the ecumenical movement at that time were not com 
mitted to each other by any official decisions. The method of mutual 
explanation and cataloguing of agreements and disagreements had been 
indispensable. But this process could not go on indefinitely in the Faith 
and Order movement. Nor could the parallel movement, the Universal] 
Conference on Life and Work, go its separate way without direct contact 
with the theological work done in Faith and Order. So 1937 was the im- 
portant year when the conferences of both movements decided to merge 
and become the World Council of Churches. 


D. Amsterdam 1948 demands new thinking. 

It is clear already that the words of the Amsterdam Assembly were 
relatively less significant than the fact of what happened there. The forma 
tion of the World Council was a new and unprecedented event in the entire 
history of the Church of Christ on earth. Even the languages were inade 


quate to describe what came into existence. We call it in English a “world 
council” of Churches, but it is not a council in the familiar sense of the 


ancient ecumenical councils. In German it is an Oekumenischer Rat, but it 
lacks the kind of authority which this word usually connotes. It is not a 
“federation,” since this implies more mutual commitment than member- 
ship in the World Council involves. Therefore the Constitution must 
also use an inadequate and inexact word when defining the Basis of the 
World Council, for it calls the Council a “fellowship of Churches.” This 
is the word usually used to translate the koinonia of the New Testament. 
Yet the member Churches lack the depth and solidarity of relationship 
which the Greek word describes (especially in the sacramental relation of 
intercommunion); on the other hand they have stronger mutual ties than 
the debased usage of “fellowship” can allow. 

However much our language fails, there is no question about the legal 
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and official character of the World Council. It is neither a Church nor the 
Church, nor is it ever intended to be. It has no being apart from the de- 
nominational and confessional bodies, which in violation of New Testament 
categories we call “Churches.” The Council exists to serve these Churches, 
not in the least to exercise authority over them. Indeed it has no de jure 
or de facto right to impose upon any member Church such decisions as may 
be unacceptable to that Church. This has been announced and repeated with 
all the emphasis which the official and unofficial voices of the Council can 
command. 

Yet we can never rest contentedly with a legal definition of the nature 
and authority of the Council. This is not a United Nations or association 
of trade unions. It is somehow an organized form of Churches which belong 
to the People of God, to the Body of Christ, to the Bride of Christ. It is, at 
least partially, the response of divided communions to the divine summons 
to manifest the unity which Jesus Christ, by his atoning death, created. So 
the legal aspects of the World Council’s existence are far less important 
than the theological and doctrinal. 

The founders of the World Council were not oblivious of the theo 
logical implications of the action they were taking. In particular, Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft, who became general secretary of the World Council in its 
provisional form in 1938, did before 1948, and continues to do, the most 
penetrating thinking about the Council’s ecclesiological meaning. In an 
essay written in 1946 and revised in 1948 he describes carefully how the 
formation of the Council has posed a seemingly baffling dilemma: “Its 
member churches are as yet unable to de together the one Church of God, 
but they are no longer able to regard their fellow-members as being outside 
the Church of God.” '® They cannot worship, act, and speak as one 
Church; neither can they be content in the Council to act as a dishar 
monious conglomerate of divided Churches. But this dilemma is not with 


out possibility of resolution, asserts Visser ’t Hooft. This possibility 


depends wholly upon the action of God in Jesus Christ. It is he who 
creates and gives unity to his people. 

Unity is a gift to be received, but not to be received passively nor in 
vain. Although the World Council is not the Una Sancta Ecclesia, “it is 
the body in which, and through which, when it pleases God, a foretaste of 
the Una Sancta is given.” *’ And how can we know when this arrabon or 
earnest of the one Church is given by God? When by his grace the Council’s 


10 The Universal Church in God's Design, p. 186 
11 Jbid., p. 187. 
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/ 


“heterogeneous group of leaders is suddenly transformed into a homo- 
gencous fellowship of witness.” '* Then the Council is letting itself be used 
as the voice of the one Lord of the Una Sancta and the provisional mani- 
festation of its koinonia. For it is in the common witness to Christ that the 
common life in the Body of Christ is anticipated and partially realized. 
Such moments of realization Visser ’t Hooft calls “a true miracle!” 

Can this miracle happen? Has it happened in the short life of the 
Council? It is a necessary caution to admit that each Church has to decide 
whether it hears in the common witness of the Council the true voice of 
the Una Sancta. But certainly some have heard it there, as for example in 
the prophetic and evangelical and catholic Message of the Evanston 
Assembly, 1954. And they have recognized that this unique and astound- 
ing fellowship of divided and often isolated church bodies can in such rare 
moments take on something of the character of the one Church, without 
ever presuming to be that Church. 


E.. The issue clarified at Toronto, 1950. 

A very astute Roman Catholic expert on ecumenical affairs, Father 
Jer6me Hamer, expressed disappointment with the Amsterdam Assembly 
because it gave so little attention to this question of the nature of the World 


Council which was there being established. The first section’s report had 
indeed expressed the central paradox of the situation: “notwithstanding 
our divisions, we are one in Jesus Christ.” But when it spoke of the new 
World Council, it was so general that one could assume from it that the 
Council is merely a forum in which divided Churches can occasionally meet. 
Of course, the affirmation “we intend to stay together,” which quite unin- 
tentionally became the motto of Amsterdam, implied an unbreakable bond 
between the Churches. But this was not clearly examined. 

What was lacking in the reports of Amsterdam was nevertheless re- 
tained in the minds of some of the Council’s leaders. Through corre- 
spondence they carried on a study of “the ecclesiological significance of the 
World Council of Churches.” At the meeting of the Central Committee in 
Toronto, 1950, the results of this thinking were incorporated in the state- 
ment called “The Church, the Churches, and the World Council of 
Churches.” It is a document with which everyone who is concerned about 
the ecumenical movement should be familiar. No adequate treatment of 
its thirteen major theses can be presented here. But three propositions of 
the statement deserve special mention. 


12 Jbid., p. 190. 
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(1) The World Council has no single doctrine of its own concerning 
the nature of the Church and its unity. If it had, no Church would join the 
Council unless it agreed fully with that doctrine. But despite common 
affirmations that the Church’s unity is found in Jesus Christ, the one Christ, 
it is clear that the different confessions embrace several concepts of unity 
with equal tenacity. So the Council is officially neutral. But does such 
neutrality mean indifference toward unity or a static and vacuous regard 
toward present divisions? This question we need to consider shortly. 


(2) Meanwhile the Toronto statement assures us that no member 
Church “must regard the other member Churches as Churches in the true 
and full sense of the word.” Some Christians have been hurt and offended 
by the knowledge that their Churches are not fully recognized by others. 
But these “others” have been much concerned lest membership in the 
World Council make them compromise their faithfully held doctrine of 
the Church. The Central Committee passes no sentence upon one view or 
the other. It merely states what is true to the facts concerning the Churches 
which now belong to the Council. But does this right not to recognize other 
Churches imply a total discontinuity, an unbridgeable gulf, between member 
Churches? Not at all. 

(3) The statement proceeds to assert that “the member Churches of 
the World Council recognize in other Churches elements of the true 
Church.” What are these elements, sometimes called “vestigia ecclesiae”? 
Baptism, Holy Communion, the Holy Scriptures, and the preaching of the 


gospel, a form of ministry. With regard to the uses and interpretations of 


these there are, of course, deep and seemingly irreconcilable differences. 
Some Christians may look at the practices and teachings of others and cry 
“heresy,” “falsehood!” Yet there could be no discussion about them if these 
elements were not present, however interpreted. A Christian cannot call 
a Hindu a heretic. But even in the faith of a Christian with whom he dis 
agrees radically he sees “traces” of the true faith, and in churches other 
than his own he recognizes the image of the true Church, however obscured 
or partially manifested. That is why the statement insists that these ele 
ments provide the opportunity for mutual study and conversation which 
may lead toward full unity in faith and order. 

It is regrettable that very few theologians have investigated the impli 
cations of this idea of the vestigia ecclesiae. Strangely, although the words 
seem to have originated with Calvin, they have been taken most seriously 
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recently by Roman Catholic and Orthodox theologians. And the same 
Father Hamer has accused the Faith and Order Commission of stepping 
backward when it said in 1953 that the idea of “partial recognition” 
be preferable to vestigia ecclesiae. It remains to be seen whether there are 
implications of this idea for church unity which so far have not been widely 
understood. 


might 


III. Towarp More AGREEMENT ON UNitry 
A. The danger of delusions. 


The World Council is tempted continually by two dangerous delusions, 
which are twins but not exactly alike. 

The first is the idea that, so far as church union is concerned, the 
Council is in a dark blind alley without a light. This temptation is strong 
when, for example, the Orthodox delegates declare that “reunion of Chris 
tendom with which the World Council of Churches is concerned can be 
achieved solely on the basis of the total, dogmatic Faith of the early un- 


divided Church without either subtraction or alteration.” ™ 


It is strong 
when Baptists assert their utter abhorrence of the practice of infant Bap- 
tism, when Anglicans insist on the indispensability of the episcopate in 
historic succession to the apostles, when Lutherans announce their disinterest 
in any church unity which is not characterized by agreement on all points 
of doctrine. 

Those who let these very real and difficult considerations overwhelm 
them must despair of all efforts of Faith and Order and be satisfied to 
regard the World Council as a permanent instrument for the Churches’ 
co-operation on practical issues. 

The second temptation is to disregard the seriousness of confessional 
claims and assume that they are merely the prejudices of narrow-minded 
theologians which in time will pass away—i.e., both prejudices and theo- 
logians! In this view, Faith and Order is simply considered unnecessary, 
for it is believed that active interchurch co-operation will eventually lead 
to dissolution of doctrinal differences. 

Thus, both despair and undue optimism lead to the same false concept 
of the World Council as a merely co-operative enterprise. Fortunately there 
is a sufficiently large number of church representatives who have yielded to 


neither temptation, and who see the ecumenical problems in their totality. 


18 Fuanston Report, p. 93- 
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B. What can the W orld Council say positively about unity? 


We noted before that the World Council, like the older Faith and 
Order movement, must in principle be neutral toward specific schemes of 
reunion or concepts of unity. Attempts have been made to show that the 
Council violates this neutrality, as for example by the prophetic words 
about church union in the report of the Faith and Order section at Evans- 
ton. The report was indeed, from some viewpoints, partial to a certain 
ecclesiology. But critics fail to notice that the section reports are only “re- 
ceived” by the assembly, and not “adopted” as official and unanimous 
statements. In its unanimous declarations the Council tries to express only 
those convictions about unity shared by all member Churches. 

But over the years there has been growing up a corpus of reports, 
messages and resolutions which reveal a developing consensus with respect 
to unity. Including the heritage of conference reports prior to 1948, this 
literature yields the following points on which the Council is able to speak 
with assurance and conviction: 

(1) Unity is grounded in the work and person of Jesus Christ, and in 
his gift to the Church. 

(2) This unity must not remain invisible or latent, but be made in- 
creasingly visible to the world. 

(3) Co-operation of divided Churches is not enough to satisfy God’s 
requirement. 

(4) Acquiescence in continued division is contrary to God’s will. 

(5) Uniformity of structure, worship, and outward practice are not 
necessary to unity—indeed are to be rejected, since diversity is not division. 

(6) A large measure of agreement in doctrine is necessary. 

(7) Sacramental communion is necessary in full church unity. 

(8) A ministry recognized in the whole Church, as well as some organ 
of conference and counsel, is needed. 

(9) Unity comes through the renewal of the Church’s life in worship 
and service. 

(10) Unity is indivisible from the Church’s evangelistic mission. 

These assertions are of primary importance, though taken separately 
they have been given varying weight of emphasis. In the interpretation of 
the ten points and in suggesting how they may be put into practice, the 
Churches remain divided. But the fact that the Council can express the 


general principles despite such differences is of much significance. And it 


shows that there is a dynamic movement in the Council which prevents 
constitutional neutrality from becoming static indifference. 
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C. The future of confessions and denominations in the W orld Council. 


In the Amsterdam Assembly it was confessed that God is leading the 
Churches “to goals which we but dimly discern.” It must still be con- 
fessed that the goals are not seen. This causes some persons to doubt and 
hesitate. One said in a speech, “When I start to travel by air, I do not want 
to be rushed aboard the airplane and be told, in answer to my protests, that 
we can decide where to go once we are in the air!” Many church leaders 
want to know both the destination and the expected time of arrival. 

Two answers are required for this hesitating protest. First, do you 
feel that you can stay indefinitely where you are, in a state of division? 
Must you not move by any means which take you away from division? 
Second, what road maps and timetables did Abraham have? Can the desti 
nation of a journey of real faith ever be known in advance? 

Now, the Churches of various confessions have begun this ecumenical 
journey. Others are joining the pilgrimage; one has dropped out. How 
will they reach the goal of unity still unseen? 

Actually no one knows for sure. But certain prophetic voices ought 
to be heeded. Such a voice was Professor Edmund Schlink’s at Lund: 


We cannot proclaim our unity again and again, and at the same time remain 
divided. ‘The indicative of the recognised unity contains at the same time an impera- 
tive challenge to manifest our unity. We cannot limit the unity of the Churches to the 
common belief in unity. Such a limitation would mean a docetic conception of the 
Church and an unreal “spirituality.” For the Body of Christ is always simultaneously 
a visible community of its members in Word, Sacrament and Ministry . 

Thus we have all been led into a crisis through the very fact that we have recog- 
nised our unity. But if we do not make effective progress towards reunion, our 
repeated proclamations of unity will cease to mean anything for Christendom or for 
the world. If we do not manifest the unity which has been given to us, this act of 
God’s grace will become an accusation. The inspiring vision of unity will itself then 
place us under the judgment of God. 


Can the Churches discover the actions of faith which will deliver 
them from such judgment? The answer to the question, we believe, lies 
in the seriousness with which they take the work of the ecumenical move 
ment—especially that of evangelism and of Faith and Order—and apply 
it to their daily experiences in relation to Churches from which they are 
divided. In so doing they may learn that God consecrates them in truth 
as they respond to his commission which sends them into the world to 
proclaim the gospel, and that the unity which exists perfectly in the eternal 
life of the Father and the Son is given form and reality in the Church on 
earth as that mission is carried out (cf. John 17:17-21). 





“The Nature of the Unity We Seek” 
1. From the Church of South India 
LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 


I 


lsee UNITY WHICH CHRISTIANS SEEK must necessarily 

be that for which our Lord prayed, and which it is his will to give us. That 
unity is most succinctly described in the great prayer of St. John 17: 

Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me, that they may 

be one, even as we are one... . I do not pray for these only, but also for those who 

are to believe in me through their word, that they may all be one; even as thou, 

Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world may 

believe that thou hast sent me. The glory which thou hast given me I have given to 

them, that they may be one, even as we are one, I in them and thou in me, that they 

may become perfectly one, so that the world may know that thou hast sent me and 
hast loved them even as thou hast loved me. (John 17:114, 20-23, R.S.V.) 


Four things are clear from these words: 


1. The unity for which we are to pray rests upon a gift of God through 
Jesus Christ. It is by being kept in the name which God has given, by re- 
ceiving the glory which he has given, that we are to be made one. 

2. The unity for which we are to pray is in the spiritual realm. It is 
analogous to that of the Godhead—“as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee.” 

3. The unity is to be visible in such a way that as a result of it the world 
will come to believe and know the truth of the gospel. “That the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me . . . that the world may know that thou 
hast sent me and hast loved them even as thou lovest me.” 

4. The unity is to be made perfect, and it looks forward to the em- 


bracing of the whole world in the sweep of God’s loving purpose. “That 
” 


they may be perfected into one, that the world may know . . 


Let us see what is involved in these four basic truths. 





Tue Rr. Rev. Lesstie Newsicin, M.A., is Bishop in the Church of South 
India, of the Diocese of Madura and Ramnad. A member of the Central Committee 
of the World Council, and of the Faith and Order Commission, he has given 
vigorous leadership in Conferences at Amsterdam, Willingen, Lund, and Evanston. 
Among his writings, The Household of God is perhaps best known in America. 
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II 


1. The unity of Christians rests upon, derives from, the fact that the 
name of God and the glory of God have been given to them in Jesus Christ. 
In other words, God’s act of holy love in Jesus Christ, by which his own 
inner nature is revealed, constitutes the ground of Christian unity. As God is 
one, so those who bear his name and the impress of his character must neces 
sarily be one. 

This means that the quest for Christian unity must always have about 
it the character of repentance. All disunity among Christians is a contradic 
tion of that upon which their being Christians rests. It has the character of 
sin, being a repudiation of the God-given nature of the Church. The quest 
for unity must therefore be regarded not as an enterprise of men aimed at 
constructing something new, but as a penitent return to that which was 
originally given but subsequently denied. 

lor this reason I think that the term “reunion” is the proper term to 
use in this matter. This is sometimes objected to on the ground that the 
churches concerned were never parts of one ecclesiastical structure. Behind 
this objection there seems to lie a desire to assure ourselves that we are not 
repairing something broken but creating something new. I believe that this 
is a misunderstanding of our task, and that both on historical grounds and 
on theological we must dispute it: historical, because every division among 
Christians today stems ultimately from some point in history where a failure 
in truth, or charity, or both, led to a breach of fellowship among those who 


had previously regarded themselves as members of one family; theological, 


because the healing of such breaches of fellowship is simply a return (in 
however small a measure) to the true nature of the Church as grounded in 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Unless we are ready to approach our 
task with repentance, we shall misconceive it from the beginning. 

This leads to a point of great practical importance. How far is the 
term “comprehension” a proper one to describe what we are doing when we 
address ourselves to the practical task of framing a plan of reunion? The 
Constitution of the Church of South India contains this paragraph, written, 
of course, many years before the union took place: 

For the perfecting of the life of the whole body, the Church of South India 
needs the heritage of each of the uniting Churches, and each of those Churches will, 


it is hoped, not lose the continuity of its own life, but preserve that life enric! 


hed by the 
union with itself of the other two Churches. The Church of South India is thus formed 
by a combination of different elements each bringing its contribution to the whole, 
and not by the absorption of any one by any other. It is, therefore, also a comprehensive 


1 order of 


Church; and its members, firmly holding the fundamentals of the faith an 
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the Church Universal, are allowed wide freedom of opinion in all other matters, and 
wide freedom of action in such differences of practice as are consistent with the general 
framework of the Church as one organised body. 


When one looked at that paragraph from the point of view of one of 
the separate churches before 1947, it was obviously one of the essential 
pillars of the Scheme. None of us would be willing that our own church 
should be simply absorbed in another, and its whole heritage of faith and 
life simply canceled. But as one reads the same paragraph now, nearly ten 
years after the union, other thoughts come to the mind. Comprehension is 
the starting point. But the act of union inevitably initiates a process of pro- 
found self-examination and self-criticism. All questions are set in a new 
perspective. One’s tradition, instead of being taken for granted as a fixed 
point of reference, is brought under criticism over and over again, not in 
the large abstract manner characteristic of an interchurch discussion, but in 
the course of daily discussion of practical duty. Thus it is brought under 
criticism from the side of the actual contemporary situation (which will 
always be different from that in which the tradition received its form) and 
from the side of the Bible (which must always be the ultimate point of refer- 
ence in such a discussion in a reformed church). 

It is impossible that the tradition of the separate church should remain 
unaltered in the united church. Something irreversible happens when church 
union takes place. In a very real sense the separate churches cannot pre- 
serve the continuity of their own life, but must lose it in order to live. From 
the point of view of all the uniting traditions we could say that our life has 
been “enriched by the union,” but it is an enrichment which follows the 
pattern of Christ’s law. “He that loses his life for my sake will save it.” 

What, then, of the principle of comprehension? What has been said 
above does not negate this. On the contrary, this principle must be strongly 
affirmed. The process of growth through self-criticism is one which must 
follow, and not precede, the act of union. If the abandonment of any part 
of one tradition, or the acceptance of some element of another tradition, is 
demanded as a condition of union, then a fundamental mistake has been 
made. Such a demand puts the cart before the horse. The act of union is, 
in relation to God, an act of penitence involving the recognition that es- 
trangement from fellow Christians is contrary to the revelation in Christ 
and therefore sinful; in relation to the other churches, it is an act of mutual 
acceptance in which, without passing judgment on each other, we accept one 
another as standing equally under God’s judgment and God’s mercy. 

This comprehensiveness is not the same as relativism. Though it 
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acknowledges that before God we are all equally sinners, it does not say of 
church traditions: “One is as good as the other, there is much to be said on 
all sides, and nothing to choose between them.” We may strongly and 
rightly hold that certain ecclesiastical traditions are much nearer to the true 
norm than others. But the point is that our standing in God’s grace is not 
secured by our correction of aberrations. It is simply received as a gift of 
grace given to all equally. And only upon that basis of a received and 
mutually acknowledged standing in God’s grace can we rightly go on to the 
process of mutual criticism and correction. 

Thus comprehensiveness is only saved from becoming mere relativism 
when it is in the context of penitence. We accept one another, not because we 
all agree to regard each other as good enough, but because God in his 
mercy has accepted us, and therefore we are bound to accept one another. 
That acceptance is the starting point for reformation. If the order is re- 
versed, and acceptance is made conditional upon reformation, then we have 
left the sphere of grace and we shall die in our sins. 

To say that the unity we seek rests upon the gift of God’s name and 
glory in Jesus Christ involves a second important consequence which may be 
introduced by quoting again from the “Governing Principles” of the C. S. I. 

The Church of South India acknowledges that, in every effort to bring together 
divided members of Christ’s Body into one organization, the final aim must be the 
union in the universal Church of all who acknowledge the name of Christ, and that 


the test of all local schemes of union is that they should express locally the principle of 
the great catholic unity of the Body of Christ. 


Because the unity we seek is that which rests upon what God has done for 
mankind in Christ, every scheme of union must seek to express not only a 
harmony of the local and temporary factors, but also—in however defective 
a form—the unity of that whole new humanity created in Christ and ex- 
tending throughout all lands and all ages from his coming until his coming 
again. 

This necessarily raises the questions of order and ministerial conti- 
nuity. The continuity of the ministry is the normal expression of the unity 
of the Church through successive generations. When a minister has been 


set apart by prayer and the laying on of hands by those who have authority 


in the Church so to do, he is accepted as one whose acts are the acts of the 
Church. When he presides at the Lord’s Table, it is the Table of the whole 
Church. When he lays hands in the prayer of ordination, it is to the min- 
istry of the whole Church that he ordains. If the Church had not been 
divided, that would be universally true. All ministers would be accepted 
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everywhere as having the authority and commission of the whole fellowship. 
Because of our divisions that is not so. The necessary consequence of every 
break in the unity of the Church has been that ordinations have followed 
which were repudiated at least by some. Our ministries do not carry a 
universally accepted authority. 

If we are right in saying that the unity which we seek is a unity resting 
upon what God has done in Christ, it will follow that one aspect of that 
unity will be a ministry which, so far as may be, visibly and recognizably 
carries the authority of the whole fellowship across the continents and across 
the centuries—not because this is the condition of our standing in God’s 
grace, but because it will be the proper sign and fruit of it. 

2. Secondly, the unity we seek is a spiritual unity. To quote again 
from the C. S. I.: 

The Church of South India believes that the unity of His Church for which 
Christ prayed is a unity in Him and in the Father through the Holy Spirit, and is 
therefore fundamentally a reality of the spiritual realm. 

The language of our Lord’s prayer points to a unity which is not merely 
analogous to the unity of the divine nature (“as thou, Father, art in me and 
I in thee”) but actually a participation in the being of the triune God (“1 
in them and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one”). The unity 
which we must seek is thus a unity which arises from Christ’s indwelling in 
his people, and from their being in him. It is not simply a unity of organi- 
zation, nor is it simply an agreement about doctrine. It is a total mutual 
interchange of being—Christ wholly given to us, we wholly given to him. 
This is a unity involving the whole being of all concerned in it. It is not of 
the same kind as any other human unity. Its precondition is the forgiveness 
of sins—God’s forgiveness of us, and our mutual! forgiveness of one another. 
Its character is most simply described by saying that those participate in it 
who love one another as Christ loved them. 

This means that the question of agreement in doctrine is not the only, 
or even the central question involved in discussions of church union. There 
is a basic agreement upon a doctrine which is essential to unity. Our partici 
pation in Christ depends on our hearing, believing, and accepting in common 
the message of God’s saving acts in him. Without this basic consensus of 
belief there can be no unity. But the unity in question is not in essence an 
intellectual agreement about doctrine: it is a total mutual reconciliation 
which is the result of being born anew by the Spirit. It is a unity of mutual 
love given by God. This unity is compatible with a wide variety of form 
and emphasis in the statement of doctrine. The variety of doctrinal formu 
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lation in the New Testament testifies to this. No one finite human mind is 
capable of achieving a complete and perfect mental formulation of Chris 
tian doctrine. It is only by the interplay of differing human insights within 
the bonds of one divine charity that an adequate testimony is given to the 
fullness of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The attempt to achieve overelaborate and precise formulations of the 
truth and to impose them as a test of unity leads to schism. It must be 
granted, on the other hand, that a too lax attitude to doctrinal aberrations 
will also lead the Church into sin. But—in relation to schemes of reunion- 
it is Very important to guard against any attempt to demand a too complete 
and precise statement on all points of doctrine. No rule can be here laid 
down. It is only possible to point out the dangers on both sides. The living 
Church has the inescapable responsibility of deciding in each case how much 
doctrinal agreement is requisite. The Church may make mistakes in this 
matter and frequently does so. Fortunately the Church does not live by its 
own correctness but by the mercy of God. 

In this connection attention is often drawn to the fact that the prayer, 
“Sanctify them in the truth” is closely linked to the prayer for unity. This 
is true. The unity prayed for is not just any sort of togetherness. It is unity 
in the truth. But the truth is not a series of propositions; it is the Word of 
God, made flesh in Jesus. Being sanctified in the truth does not mean— 
surely—becoming more pure and at the same time more correct in one’s 
doctrine. It means being wholly ruled by and identified with him who is the 
truth. 

3}. Thirdly, the unity we seek is a visible unity—visible to the world, 
a sign by which the world may be brought to faith in Christ as the Apostle 
of God and the Mediator of his love. The question what form this visible 
unity should take will be discussed later. The simple point for the moment 
is that the unity which we seek is to be visible. 

Many Christians express strong dissent when this prayer of our Lord 
is quoted in support of the case for schemes of reunion. They claim that 
these words refer to a purely spiritual unity and that this is something quite 
different from unity of ecclesiastical organization. There is, however, an 
increasingly widespread awareness that this spiritualism is alien to the 
thought of the Bible with its strong emphasis on the corporate character of 


life in the Spirit. Certainly Christians within one cherch can be at certain 


times and places full of rancor and malice toward each other, and Chris 
tians in different churches full of cordiality. But it is surely impossible to 
deny that mutual love ought normally to express itself in relationships more 
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permanent and binding than those of individual friendship. It should lead 
to mutual commitment and to the acceptance of the obligations of common 
membership in a society. 

But to state the matter in this way is to convey the false suggestion that 
the unity of the Church is the result of the coming together of individuals or 
groups moved by separate impulses. The truth is, as has already been stated, 
that the unity of the Church is something given to it at its inception, and 
given by its Lord. That unity had its outward form, first in the fact that 
the first disciples were visibly grouped around one Lord, and then in the 
close-knit fellowship of the days immediately following Pentecost, in the 
sharing in a common baptism, a common tradition of teaching, a common 
Supper, and a common acknowledgment of the leadership of the Apostles. 
This unity expressed itself at a later stage in the relationship which we see 
between Paul and his congregations, and between him and his fellow 
apostles, and in the way in which the Church dealt with the circumcision 
controversy. 

This visibie unity was certainly subject to stresses. It was not a perfect 
spiritual unity. But it is surely impossible to deny that it belongs to the 
nature of the Church as willed by our Lord that this visible unity should not 
be broken; that when it was broken in such a way that the separated members 
no longer acknowledged each other as brothers, something essentially wrong 
had happened; and that the unity which our Lord wills for his Church 
must include that degree of visible unity which the Church had when he 
first sent it forth into the world. 

4. Fourthly, the unity which we seek is one into which we have to be 
perfected, and one which involves the world. “That they may be perfected 
into one, that the world may know . . .” The quest for unity is misunder 
stood if it is thought of in isolation from the fulfillment of God’s whole 
purpose “to unite a// things in Christ, things in heaven and things on earth” 
(Eph. 1:10). The Church is both the first-fruit and the instrument of that 
purpose. Its fulfillment involves the whole creation, and the perfection of 
each part must await the perfection of the whole. The unity of the Church 
is wrongly sought unless it is sought from a missionary point of view—as 


part of the fulfillment of Christ’s promise to draw all men to himself 
(John 12:32). 


The effect of a true union of churches ought to be that those concerned 


in it learn more of the length and breadth and height and depth of the 
divine charity; that they are less concerned about preserving particular tra- 
ditions of practice and piety and more concerned about the whole human 
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race in its relation to its Savior; that in their corporate Christian life they 
have less of the character of a series of particular societies each marked by 
the idiosyncrasies of certain groups and types of men, and more of the char- 
acter of a universal society; a re-created human race in which all men of 
every kind may find their true home; that the Church shows that combina- 
tion of elasticity with strength, of variety and freedom with unity, which 
comes when attention is concentrated upon the essentials of God’s saving 
revelation in Christ, and without which the Church cannot be the instrument 
for reconciling all men to God. 

Every plan of union should thus look beyond itself. The aim should 
not be to produce a nicely finished piece of ecclesiastical joinery. Nothing 
will be finished until the Lord comes. Till then we must always be looking 
beyond the existing boundaries of effective Christian fellowship, and seeking 
to enlarge them both by further acts of reunion and by the unceasing min- 


III 


istry of evangelism. 


How far do these general principles take us in formulating an answer 
to the question, “What form of visible structural unity should we aim at?” 
All that I feel able to do is to suggest an answer in the most general terms, 
and then to add some negative and positive comments. 

Briefly, 1 suggest that the unity we seek must be a form of church 
life which ensures that wherever and whenever Christians meet together 
they should know themselves to be, and should be known to be, one family 
with the whole family of Christ from the day of Pentecost till today; and 
that this knowledge of unity should be a matter not only of inner experiences 
but also of recognizable outward signs. 

1. Negatively, I would add two points: 

a. The unity we seek does not necessarily mean larger ecclesiastical 
organizations. It may well mean the opposite. My impression is that sec- 
tarianism tends to breed large and tightly organized administrative systems, 
and that reunion ought to mean a much greater degree of decentralization, 
and much smaller units of administration. A congregation which is one of 
ten competing “causes” in a small town feels the need of a big body behind 


it to support it; when the ten are all parts of one fellowship supporting each 
other, the need is much less. A local grouping of congregations, by what- 
ever name it is called, provides the necessary range of fellowship. 


b. The unity we seek is not federal, if by federation we mean a system 
by which Christians in the same place are not put into a new relation with 
each other, and therefore do not have to face the real issues of Christian 
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disunity at the level of congregational life and practice. A federation in 
which the several units have clearly demarcated territorial jurisdictions 1s 
one thing. A federation in which there is no such demarcation is quite an- 
other. The U.S.A. is an example of the former in the political field, and 
(with a few admitted anomalies) the Anglican Church is an illustration in 
the ecclesiastical sphere. A situation in which all the State governments in 
the U.S.A. were free to compete for the allegiance of all citizens in any part 
of the country would be a political expression of the second kind of federa- 
tion. The ecclesiastical equivalent is what we have now in our national 
councils of churches. It is not the unity we seek. 

2. Positively, two comments may be attempted: 

a. The clue to the whole matter lies in the place where Christians 
actually meet—where they meet for worship, to hear the Word together, 
to break the Bread together, and to engage together in their common tasks 
of witness and service. But—and this is crucial—if this common congrega- 
tional life is not imbedded in their ordinary secular life and work, it will be 
robbed of its power to change the world. Christian unity ought to mean 
that neighbors are made brothers. But who is my neighbor? He is the man 
with whom I have to do. In an Indian village that means—quite simply— 
the people of the same village, the landlords and the laborers, the potter, 
the carpenter, the dhodi, the barber, the shopkeeper and the rest of them. 
Christian unity in India must mean that in any village all the Christians are 
one family, and that their unity is one which consciously aims to embrace 
the whole village. 

But what does “neighborhood” mean in a London suburb, or a New 
York apartment? Have modern methods of transport and communications 
so far eliminated space as to make locality an irrelevant ingredient in the idea 
of neighborhood? Possibly. It may be that modern social structures call for 
a complete rethinking of the question, “Who is my neighbor?” and that, at 
least in some societies, the basic unit of the church may have to be not the 
neighborhood in the old local sense, but the neighborhood in its new sense 
the factory, for instance. Personally, I doubt whether we have really 
reached the point where locality is spiritually irrelevant. In any case, the 
fundamental principle stands: the unity we seek is one in which neighbors 
become brothers. 

b. It is of the essence of the matter that this brotherhood is in Christ, 
is in some recognizable sense one with the whole company of Christ’s people 
of all places and generations. The visible signs of this will include the 


acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the supreme and decisive standard of 
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faith, of the ecumenical creeds as witnessing to and safeguarding the Scrip 
tural revelation, and of the dominical sacraments as providing the visible 
signs, means, and seals of our incorporation in Christ. They must also in- 
clude a ministry which—in the measure which is possible—carries the 
authority of the whole Christian fellowship. In none of our present schemes 
of reunion is it possible to achieve this completely, but the aim must be to 
achieve it in the greatest possible measure. 

It is in this context, with the declared purpose of seeking a universally 
acceptable ministry, that in the Scuth India plan of union the historic epis- 
copate is accepted as an essential part of the plan. Exaggerated statements 
are often made about the importance of episcopacy which call forth equally 
exaggerated denunciations. There is surely sufficient evidence to prove both 
that churches without bishops can live for centuries a corporate life marked 
by a rich endowment of the gifts of the Spirit, and also that churches with 
bishops can drag out a terribly impoverished and emaciated existence because 
they have neglected other aspects of the Church’s fullness—such as, for 
instance, a really full and responsible congregational life. Those of us who 
have come into the Church of South India from nonepiscopal traditions 
would commend to their brethren the acceptance of the historic episcopate as 


a part of any plan for the reunion of Christendom as a whole—not for the 


(untenable) reason that episcopacy is essential to the existence of the Church, 
but for the reason that any true reunion of Christendom as a whole must 
involve as one of its elements the recovery of a ministry which carries the 
authority of the whole Church and which visibly links each local cell of the 
brotherhood to the whole Body. 





2. An Orthodox Protestant View 
EDWARD JOHN CARNELL 


Ar THE RISK of being excessively negative, I shall try to 
show why orthodoxy finds it difficult to co-operate with the National and 
World Councils of Churches. The ethos of orthodoxy is seldom sympa- 
thetically understood. Critics tend to judge it by its worst, rather than by 
its best, elements. 

Were I to name the criterion that inspires the best elements in ortho- 
doxy, it would be the following: The visible unity of Christendom is an 
ideal which simultaneously inspires and judges the real. Just as we strive 


for sinless perfection, though we shall never reach it, so we strive for the 
equally valid, though equally elusive, ideal of visible unity. If a person 
imagines that the ideal can be realized in history, he betrays his own want 
of education. Either the terms of the ideal are underestimated or the possi- 
bilities of the real are overestimated. Since original sin tinctures the entire 
human enterprise, man’s quest for unity is never a purely virtuous under- 
taking. Organizational security is partly a status symbol of pride and an 


outlet for will to power. 

I am not saying that orthodoxy succeeds in applying its own principles. 
I only say that, in its finest moments, it evaluates the possibilities of Chris- 
tian unity by what theologians call the “polar method.” The ideal and the 
real must be kept in delicate balance. 


I 


While orthodoxy may err in its conviction—and I want to stress this 
possibility—it nevertheless believes that the ecumenical movement is 
plying a course which overlooks the effect of original sin on collective 
human efforts. And this oversight traces back to a rather loose handling 
of the Word of God. Let me establish this by reviewing the kind of argu- 
ment that appeals to the orthodox mind. 

Christian unity is deceptively simple. Even a junior in seminary can 
define it. It is a fellowship of those who are spiritually joined with Christ 
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in his life, death, and resurrection. “For by one Spirit we were all bap- 
tized into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made 
to drink of one Spirit” (1. Cor. 12:13).’ But if the definition of Christian 
unity is simple, its application is not. We unite when we sing the Te Deum, 
“We praise thee, O God,” but we divide when we spell out the theology 
of this hymn. Our theology is never systematic, and unsystematic theology 
spawns disunity. This can be abundantly illustrated from the pages of 
church history, but I shall confine myself to two striking examples. 

Luther and Zwingli tried to unite the Protestant cause, but “a differ- 
ent spirit” hindered them. Since they could not agree on the theology of 
the Eucharist, division was unavoidable. And after centuries of theological 
debate, the Lutheran and Reformed efforts are no nearer union than on the 
eve of the Marburg Conference. 

A similar difficulty frustrated the Reformed cause. Baptists contend 
that public profession of faith precedes the rite of baptism, while Presby 
terians contend that covenant infants form an exception to this rule. 
Classical Baptist divines (John Gill, Abraham Booth, etc.) and classical 
Presbyterian divines (William Cunningham, B. B. Warfield, etc.) exhibit 
equal powers of critical acumen and personal piety. But apparently some 
thing more than this is required to exegete the fine points in the Bible. 
This is why the threat of division, like the poor, is with us always. 

There is only one way to defeat this, and that is by making unity a 
higher virtue than truth. Romanism aptly illustrates the technique. 
Roman apologists cite our fragmented efforts as palpable proof that the 
Reformation principle defeats itself. But it should be observed that Roman 
apologists never tell us how the Vatican eliminates the threat of disunity. 
And there is good reason for this concealment, for if Roman strategy were 
really understood, the Catholic cause would fall into considerable dis- 
repute. 

The Vatican eliminates the threat of disunity by eliminating religious 
liberty. Unless a Roman Catholic surrenders his judgment to the Pope, he 
is excommunicated. But this species of unity holds no attraction to one 
who believes that man is made in the image of God and that freedom of 
inquiry is an indefeasible prerogative. Furthermore, Roman security is 


specious. A man must exercise religious liberty to evaluate a system which 
I j 


nullifies religious liberty. Before one can surrender his judgment to the 
Pope, and thus be safe, he must use his own fallible judgment to assure 
himself that the Pope is infallible. The complex criteria of verification 


1 Scripture quotations are from the Revised Standard Version 
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must then be faced. Thus, if we trace Catholic confidence back far enough, 
it rests on the same peril of private judgment that led the Reformers to 
conclude that the Pope is not infallible. Where, then, is the Roman 
advantage? Orthodoxy fails to see any. 

The Reformers had one goal in view, and that was to coax Roman 
theology into conformity with biblical truth. But Rome promptly answered 
by banishing the Reformers. This means that the genesis of our divisions 
traces back to the medieval Church itself. Instead of meeting the Re- 
formers on exegetical grounds, as Christ and the apostles met the Jews, 
Rome hurled barbed epithets of heresy and schism. The Reformers were 
given the curt option of either submitting to the tradition of the Church 
or of being excommunicated. To men of powerful Christian convictions, 
of course, this was not a live option at all. And Luther promptly showed 
his contempt by burning the papal bull. 


II 


Orthodoxy believes that the National and World Councils of 
Churches defend a position which is strikingly similar to that of Romanism. 
This is an audacious assertion, to be sure, but it rests on the solidest kind 
of evidence. 7 

The Protestant principle received its first clarification in the Leipzig 
Disputation of 1519. When Luther said that the Council of Constance 
erred in condemning John Huss, it was plain to Eck, and Luther soon saw 
it, that two incompatible criteria were vying for primacy. Luther claimed 
the right of religious liberty, while Eck replied that this was one right 
Luther did not have. Since God has deposited the whole counsel of his 
will in the church diffusive, ecclesiastical tradition cannot be challenged 
by the opinion of an individual. 

But Luther stood his ground. He knew that if a man surrenders his 
right to interpret Scripture according to the dictates of his conscience, what- 
ever else remains is of very small account. No wonder Carlyle called 
Luther’s stand at Worms the greatest moment in the modern history of 
man. Luther thundered: “Unless I am persuaded by testimonies from 


Scripture or clear arguments,—for by themselves, I believe neither pope 


nor council—I stand convinced by the Holy Scriptures adduced by myself 
and my conscience is bound up in God’s Word. Retract I do not and will not, 
for to do anything against conscience is unsafe and dangerous. Here I 
stand. I can do no otherwise. God help me. Amen.” ? 


2 Translation by David S. Schaff 
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If the Reformation has done nothing else, it has clarified what is 
perhaps the most important theological question in this or in any other age. 
Do we find the truth by submitting to the church, or do we find the church 
by submitting to the truth? Rome defends the first possibility, while the 
Reformers defend the second. But a choice must be made; the option is 
forced. Rome contends that the truth is where the church is, while the 
Reformers contend that the church is where the truth is. 

If Rome is right, we have only one course before us, and that is to 
recant our Reformation heritage and return with haste to the papal fold. 
We cannot plead indefectible ignorance. Moreover, Romanism boasts a 
consummate order of visible unity. To create a Protestant counterpart would 
be a very foolish expedient. 

But if Rome is wrong, then it seems to orthodoxy that Protestants 
ought to have the moral courage and the intellectual honesty to live by 
their own principles. The moment we defend man’s right to bind his con 
science by a free and open study of Scripture, we are on Reformation soil 
and divisions in the church are both natural and necessary. 

To say this, however, does not mean that divisions are cither d 
or good. Such an outcome would offend the biblical ideal. 7 
spiritual unity without visible unity, what is this but to utter a 
tion? If a family will not live together, it is not a family at al 
mean to say, even as I shall continue to mean to say, that divisior 
church are evil. As long as a single believer is outside the fellow 
is incomplete. 

To develop the problem more fully, let us return to Mart 
and the problem of tragic moral choices. A choice is tragic, 
invites admiration, when circumstances force one to decide betwee: 
of good. Tragic moral choices are always difficult to make, for they 
a compromise between the ideal and the real. Protestants should rem: 
that the great schism in Western Christianity was the direct fh 
tragic moral choice. Otherwise they will overestimate the po 
human virtue. 

Martin Luther did not want to disturb the visible unity of C! 
dom. But he did not see how such a disturbance could be avoided, 
gospel of Rome and the gospel of Scripture were different g 
tragic moral choice had to be made. Luther had to decide between 
church that taught error and a divided church that at least all! 


the possibility of truth. And being bound by the Word of God, 
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himself on the higher alternative. When a@ decision must be made between 
unity and truth, unity must yield to truth; for it is better to be divided 
by truth than to be united by error. We test the church by truth, not 
truth by the church. The apostles judged the Christian community by the 
norm of divine revelation. 

Each generation must make this same tragic moral choice—and not 
only once, but again and again. If we want the comfort of the Christian 
gospel, we must accept the distress of a divided church. When men are 
free to unite in Christ, they are also free to divide in Christ. Religious 
liberty brings dissension, and dissension brings disunity. “For there must 
be factions among you in order that those who are genuine among you may 
be recognized” (I Cor. 11:19). If we remove the threat of factions, we 
corrupt the very matrix of evangelical confrontation. 

Sincere and unavoidable divisions should excite a sense of honor, not 
shame, in us. Milton wisely observes, “It is written that the Coat of our 
Saviour was without seame: whence some would infer that there should be 
no division in the Church of Christ. It should be so indeed; Yet seams in 
the same cloath, neither hurt the garment, nor misbecome it; and not only 
seams, but Schisms will be while men are fallible.” * An unfettered gospel 
is the important thing. 

Whenever orthodoxy ponders the goals of the ecumenical movement, 
it feels that the issue of the Reformation must be raised all over again. 
Rome says that truth is decided by the church. And judging by the 
rising tide of Protestant ecclesiasticism, the Roman position is attracting 
a legion of new converts. The ecumenical movement sees the evil in 
disunity, and for this it must be praised. But it does not see the evil in 
untruth, and for this it must be criticized. Whether in Rome, Amsterdam, 
or Moscow, it makes no difference; truth s¢i// ranks above unity. 

There is only one live heresy in the eyes of the National and World 
Councils of Churches, and that is the heresy of not co-operating with the 
National and World Councils of Churches. If a person co-operates, his 


defection from the Word of God is relegated to a place of tertiary impor 


tance. But this is precisely the theological climate which forced the Refor- 
mation. Luther was a heretic because he dared to say that the church is 
where truth is, and not the other way around. Orthodoxy is proud to take 
its stand with Luther. 


8 Of True Religion, Heresie, Schism and Toleration, in Works of John Milton, Columbia University 
Press, Vol. 6, pp. 176-177 
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Ill 


To make its position as attractive as possible, the ecumenical move 
ment has reduced Christian commitment to what it believes is a decisive 
creedal minimum. The 1948 Amsterdam assertion says, “The Ecumenical 
Council is a union of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Savior.” This is a praiseworthy confession, but it is not praiseworthy 
enough to suit orthodoxy, for the only heresy it catches is unitarianism. 
The holes in the mesh are so wide that a sea of theological error can swim 
safely through. This proves that the ecumenical movement is more con- 
cerned with unity than it is with truth. 

Furthermore, the Amsterdam assertion is in direct conflict with Scrip- 
ture. “Not every one who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the king 
dom of heaven, but he who does the will of my Father who is in heaven’ 
(Matt. 7:21). This verse asserts that unless a confession of Christ’s lord 


’ 


ship is united with an evangelical affection to do the will of God, it profits 
nothing. And where is the will of God, if not in the system of holy 
Scripture? 

The ecumenical movement ought to come to terms with the disturb- 
ing fact that at least one church exists which accepts our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Savior, but which promptly anathematizes those who defend 
religious liberty as part of God’s image in man. This is what makes ecu- 
menical strategy so anomalous. How can the Amsterdam assertion com 
pose the differences in Western Christianity, when it was not a cause of 
these differences in the first place? What the Reformers knew, but what 
the ecumenical movement does not seem to know, is that the schism in 
Western Christianity cannot be mended until Rome acknowledges man’s 
right to bind his conscience by a free and open study of the Word of God. 
But this is a concession Rome will never make, for the very genius of her 
position rests on a negation of religious liberty. 

The practices of the ecumenical movement baffle orthodoxy. For 


example, what can possibly be gained by extending olive branches of recon 
ciliation to the papacy? These overtures are as embarrassing to Protestants 


as they are offensive to Catholics. Since Rome claims an absolute monopoly 
on grace and truth, it considers ecumenical overtures, however sincere, as 
nothing but loathsome evidences that the Protestant mutiny has not yet 
been crushed. Rome will not rest until it enjoys absolute ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. It seems to me that the ecumenical movement ought to have 
the good sense to see this. 
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When Protestants want unity so badly that they are embarrassed by 
the Reformation, they may want it so badly that they will end up sur- 
rendering their judgment to the Pope. They will have their coveted unity, 
to be sure, but at the price of the Word of God. 

Orthodoxy would like to entertain a more charitable attitude toward 
the ecumenical movement—and this irenic note should be taken in the best 
possible sense—but it is not sure how to go about the matter without vio 
lating Scripture. Since the meaning of Christianity was normatively de- 
fined by Christ and the apostles, the course before us is clear. We must 
conform our conscience to truth. If there is an extra-biblical way to know 
the mind of God, orthodoxy has never heard of it. The Bible, and 
only the Bible, tells us how an offended God will dispose of a sinful 
world. 

When orthodoxy examines the Bible with an eye to truth, it con- 
fronts a series of doctrines which have equal authority to bind the con- 
science because they are delineated with equal power and lucidity—God as 
triune, God’s image in man, the federal headship of the first Adam, the fall 
of man, the federal headship of the last Adam, and Christ’s virgin birth, 
humanity and deity, sinless life, miraculous works, substitutionary atone- 
ment, bodily resurrection, ascension into heaven, and glorious return. 
There is nothing esoteric about these doctrines. They are all open and 
plain. They are all carried by the rights of language. 

The Amsterdam assertion is included in the above doctrines. Ortho 
doxy rejoices over any testimony to the lordship of Christ. But because the 
ecumenical movement is content to select one doctrine out of a number 
that are delineated with equal power and lucidity, it betrays its indifference 
to the exegetical demands of the biblical system. And what is this but a 
return to the ethos of Romanism? 

For example, Christ’s resurrection is of such importance that not 
only is Christian fellowship inconceivable apart from the empty tomb, but 
the very coherence of the Christian world view turns on the empirical 
validity of this one event. “If Christ has not been raised, then our 
preaching is in vain and your faith is in vain” (I Cor. 15:14). Deny that 
Christ defeated death, and where is the good news? 

This is very clear. But apparently it is not clear enough, for the ecu 
menical movement extends a cordial welcome to open antagonists of the 
resurrection. Whether Christ conquered death is apparently not important. 


The important thing is that we all get together under one roof. And the 
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ecumenical movement does not take this stand because of any textual dith 
culties in the Bible, for First Corinthians is universally recognized as 
Pauline. 

IV 


If the visible unity of Christendom is ever realized, it will be a sad 
day for the gospel. Just as democratic freedom is preserved by a prudential 
balance of social interests, so the freedom of the gospel is preserved by a 
prudential balance of ecclesiastical interests. Orthodoxy is afraid that the 
ecumenical movement will upset this balance by taking too much power 
to itself, 

And there is a good reason for this fear. The National Council of 
Churches not only pretends to speak for the whole of American Protestant 
ism, but it thinks it is sufficiently virtuous to decide what religious activity 
is of God and what is not. O. Walter Wagner writes in the August 22, 1956, 
issue of The Christian Century, “Gone are the days when the airways were 
a wide-open range for the denominational demagogue who could afford 
to buy time, or for the fundamentalist fringe group that used them to sell 
its divisive wares. Today, prevailingly, public service time is granted to 
the radio and television commission of the local council of churches.” This 
is most instructive strategy. The ecumenical movement takes away the 
prejudices of the demagogue and the anarchist, and in their place puts the 
prejudices of the ecumenical movement. It then caps its arrogance by 


calling this progress. The truth is that the right of religious liberty is being 


curtailed. When a single power controls religious broadcasting, what is 
this but ecclesiastical tyranny? In an effort to restore a reasonable balance 
of power, orthodoxy has had to create such counteragents as the National 
Religious Broadcasters and the Radio Commission. 

Because sinners use power as an outlet of pride, no part of Christendom 
can speak for all of Christendom. Whenever bands of union become too 
tight, religious liberty is threatened. Voltaire may have been wide of the 
mark at many points, but he knew enough about human depravity to hit 
the mark when judging the relation between pride, power, and ecclesiastical 
pretense. “If one religion only were allowed in England, the government 
would very possibly become arbitrary; if there were but two, the people 
would cut one another’s throats; but as there are such a multitude, they all 
live happy in peace.” * 

Orthodoxy believes that every prudent means should be used to heal 
the divisions in the Christian church. But before one Protestant denomina 


* Letters on the English, Letter VI, “On the Presbyterians.” 
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tion joins with another, it must examine its own distinctives in the light of 
the Word of God. If the exegetical ground of these distinctives is no longer 
conclusive, overtures of union may be undertaken. But if Scripture affords 
no such release, separation must remain. Under no conditions should truth 
be subordinated to unity. We are saved by faith in Jesus Christ, not by 
works of the law—and especially not by the law that the church should be 
visibly united. Our divisions will continue to scandalize the natural man, 


but this should not unhinge us. The message of the cross is also a scandal. 
At an earlier point I admitted that orthodoxy does not succeed in 
applying its own principles. I want to reaffirm this as I close. If the ecu- 


menical movement tends to upset the biblical balance from one side, ortho- 
doxy tends to upset it from the other. The ecumenical movement sees the 
perils in a divided, but not in a united, church; while orthodoxy sees the 
perils in a united, but not in a divided, church. The one error leads to 
tyranny, the other to anarchy. And the anarchy is no less reprehensible than 
the tyranny. Orthodoxy overlooks the work of sin in the separatist himself. 
Since the separatist does not belong to the National and World Councils of 
Churches, he thinks he is virtuous. This is a pathetic illusion, however, for 
status by negation is a far cry from affirmative righteousness. Orthodox 
doctrine, unsavored by orthodox love, profits nothing. 

I am sorry about one thing. I am sorry that orthodoxy hesitates to 
take an active part in the modern dialogue about unity. I should think 
that the possession of truth would issue in a passionate desire to guide, rather 
than chide, the groping efforts of a tragically divided church. Failing in 
this nobler role, orthodoxy has merited its disrespect. 

What shall we say, then, is the nature of the unity we seek? /¢ is a 
fellowship in Jesus Christ which is vitally united with the system of biblical 
truth. Fellowship is the flesh, while truth is the bones. Flesh without bones 
is flabby, while bones without flesh are dead. Together they make for 
organic unity. 





3. A Southern Baptist View 


THERON D. PRICE 


Au TRULY SPIRITUAL TREASURES require appro- 
priation. Our existence as Christians derives from Christ’s gift of himself. 
for us, in us, with us. Yet the whole Christian life may be called a quest 
for and in Christ; that is, his grace, which is our sure possession, requires 
response, appropriation and stewardship. The unity of the Church in 
Christ is also such a spiritual treasure. In Christ this unity is given. Any 
thing too weak to subvert the work of Christ is too weak to destroy this 
unity which his work creates and bestows. Yet the whole life of the Church 
in the world may be called a quest for and in unity. His gift of our oneness 
with himself, and with one another in him, requires response, appropriation 
and stewardship. 

The unity we seek is, therefore, a unity we have; and to reject the quest 
is to reject Christ for the spirit of faction. This appears to be essentially 
what I Corinthians is about. This unity in Christ and the Church is an actual 
state of oneness. Viewed as the gift or work of Christ, it pertains to what 
is by nature simple. Viewed as the result of his work, it pertains to an indis 
soluble involvement of parts in a complex whole. The substantive “unity,” 
used in the Christian sense, refers to something we have and become, rather 
than to something which we have not and produce; i.e., the substantive 
belongs with the intransitive rather than the transitive verb “to unite.” 

Stig Hanson has shown’ that we encounter in the New Testament not 


only a consciousness of unity which lies at the basis of biblical thought, and 


is a condition of it; but, also, a conscious reflection upon the religious idea 
of unity itself. 

Our natures seem to require the displacement of chaos by the realiza 
tion of unity and continuity in the orders of existence. In this sense unity 
is primarily an instinct or drive. This displacement, for serious and percep 
tive souls, is the result of conquest through struggle. Apart from such 
instinct and struggle there would be, for us, no conquest of chaos, and there 
fore no cosmos and no culture. 


1 Hanson, S., The Unity of the Church im the New Testament (Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici 
Upsaliensis, X1V), Uppsala, 1946, pp. 1-4. The reflection on unity is especially to the fore in Ephesians, 
Colossians, and John 
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Tue Unity or THE CHURCH 


While these aspects of unity are important, one needs be reminded 
that instinct and struggle do not cover all the question. The believer sees 
God as the ground and goal of our unity.’ For, to the believer, unity is 
essentially reconciliation across a gulf of alienation. It rests on divine 
initiative. It is revealed, effected, and consummated in Jesus Christ. It has 
both historical and eschatological dimensions: i.e., it both is, and is to be. 

This unity with God in Christ, by means of the Holy Spirit, is deployed 
in variety through the members of Christ, his body the Church. There is 
but one body and one Spirit, even as there is but one Lord and one faith 
(Eph. 4:4-6). Unity in this biblical sense rests on the grace of the triune, 
sovereign God; that is to say, here is unity as gift. As the real gift of the 
real God, it is real unity. It cannot be understood or realized apart from him 
who bestows it in Christ by the Spirit. Christ is the unity of his Church. As 
there is but one Lord, one faith, and one baptism, there can be only one 
Church; and the actual existence of the one Church of Jesus Christ is part 
of the fundamental Christian confession. The creeds and platforms of 
Christendom are at one on this. 

All this entails two affirmations which, one may believe, are of basic 
importance to the question of and the quest for unity. First, where Christ is 
present and known to faith, there is the Church; second, concern for the 
unity of the Church is concern for Christ. 

“Where Christ is present and known to faith, there is the Church.” As 
P. T. Forsyth reminds us,’ to be in Christ is to be in Christ’s society, the 
Church. The church is precisely those who are with Christ, who worship 
and serve him as Lord. The sphere in all the universe in which Christ could 
never require a vicar or a proxy is the Church. Here he is present himself 
and is known to faith. This not only eliminates the principle of Papacy from 
the doctrine of the Church; it also eliminates episcopacy as belonging to the 
esse of the Church. The real and efficacious presence of the living Christ 
also eliminates any kind of sacerdotalism from the Church. The only priest- 
hood in the Church is the derivative priesthood of the whole people of God, 

2 This never means that “God” is the designation we give to a ground of unity which we are able of 
ourselves to discern or to effect. The word “God” rather designates a Person than describes a class. The 
word pertains not to an idea on which we may choose to reflect; it confronts us with the Being with whom 


we have to do, whether we reflect thereon or no, and in whom we co-exist. 


® Forsyth, P. T., The Church and the Sacraments, London, 1953, pp. 61 f. Essentially the same theme 
was elaborated in 1936 by Karl Barth, in his message to the approaching Faith and Order meetings at Edin- 
burgh, 1937; and it is stated once more by Anders Nygren, Christ and His Church, Philadelphia, 1956, 
pp. 89-107. Here Congregationalist, Reformed, and Lutheran speak agreeably with our early Baptist con- 
fessions of faith. Cf. W. J. McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith, Philadelphia, 1911, passim, 
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in their relation to the Great High Priest. The only essential ministry in 
the Church is the ministry of Christ himself. 

“Concern for the unity of the Church is concern for Christ.” Concern 
for the Una Sancta is Christian concern only as it is concern for Christ, for 
his worship and service. Conversely, to be concerned for the presence, wor- 
ship, and service of Christ is to be concerned for the only true unity of the 
Church. Christ is not divided, and those who are one in him are not divided. 

The unity of the Church comes to expression in preaching, Baptism, 
Supper. But we must never forget that it is the Word of God in Christ that 
is preached. Also, Baptism is essentially a free and gracious act of God in 
Christ, of which immersion in water is an accompanying sign, seal, and 
symbol. The Lord’s Supper is indeed the Lord’s Supper, a participation in 
Christ’s body and blood of which the loaf and the cup are sign, seal, and 
symbol (1 Cor. 10:16-17). All three, preaching, Baptism, Supper, address 
themselves to faith as the only true correlative of divine action. Where God 
speaks and acts man can only believe and obey, or else disbelieve and dis 
obey. God, being really God, is the ground of the world’s unity even as he 
is the source of its life. The Church is the People who by faith know that 
this is so, and who submit to the God whom they personally encounter as 
Person in Jesus Christ. Without such obedient faith (understood as divinely 
bestowed and evoked response to his own presence in Christ by the Spirit), 
there is no Church, no Baptism, no Supper. No amount of doctrinal correct- 
ness or right order can make any ecclesiastical society to be the Church. The 
Church is in and with Christ. 

But the Church is also wader Christ, and, so long as it is truly Church, 
is always under Christ. The Church is called into being by the gospel of 
Christ. It stands under the judgment and grace of what produces it. 
Perhaps, indeed, the Church is never so truly the Church as when acknow!- 
edging its dependent status in grace, and confessing its sin and need. Cer- 
tainly, a claim to infallibility of teaching or to irreformability of institutions 
is an indication more of pride than of grace, and rests upon promises which 
were never made by the Christ in whom the Church consists. 

The Church is represented in the New Testament as the congregation 
of believers—and these who believe are those who both are incorporated 
into Christ and share the fellowship of the Spirit. At the same time, the 
Church is the body of Christ—and this body of Christ is the congregation 
of believers who share the fellowship of the Spirit. The Church is the 
fellowship of the Spirit—and this fellowship of the Spirit is the congrega- 
tion of those who both believe on Christ and are incorporated into him. 
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Confession, incorporation, and experience are thus necessary to make into 
Church what would otherwise be merely an association of men.‘ 

Baptists rightly understand the relation of the Church to the churches 
to be rooted in and contingent upon the unity of the Church in Christ. 
Though our own doctrine at this point is as often misunderstood by our 
own people as by others, our real contention is that we would lay no other 
foundation for unity than that which is already laid in the Lord of the 
Church. an 

[ue CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES 

The Baptists have maintained from conviction what is, in its distinctive 
form, a minority viewpoint on the nature of a local church. The develop- 
ment of our language (under the stimulus of ideas which are not too fortu- 
nate) makes it more or less necessary to speak of various denominations of 
Christians as “Churches.” From our theological viewpoint, this appears as 
a misuse of both words. There is, in the strictest sense, no Methodist 
Church or Presbyterian Church or Baptist Church. In the measure that such 
an entity took itself seriously as Church, it would involve considering other 
such entities as false Churches. Most evangelical Christians agree that such 
a body would be a misguided sect.” The Church is one, not many. A de- 
nomination is a group of Christians of similar enough doctrine and order to 
cohere in the expression thereof. Churches are related in various ways to 
form a denomination. But denominations are never related in such a way 
as to compose the Church. That is, denominational titles are always and 
only designations for identifiable groups of people who profess to belong 
to the Church. 

The Baptist view of the local church is that it is, in its place and time, 
an embodiment and manifestation of the Church of Jesus Christ. The 
Church is truly known only to faith, because it is constituted in and by the 
Holy Spirit. In this sense only can the Church be happily described as 
invisible; for the Church becomes visible in churches or congregations. In 


* The form of this paragraph is obviously influenced by Lesslie Newbigin’s excellent book, The House- 
hold of God, New York, 1954. This book is replete with the Scripture references which support this three 
fold argument on the nature of the Church. 

5 We leave out of consideration the Roman Catholic denomination of Christians, which, by ite own 
official definition, must appear to evangelical understanding as a sect. It could be added here that, although 
until about one hundred years ago it was not uncommon for Baptists in America to speak of “the Baptiet 
Church,” they understood the phrase to mean the denomination of Baptists. Though the phrase is no longer 
used, it is unhappily true that some Southern Baptiste—while rejecting the term “Church” as the right 
designation for our convention of Christians—actually do consider our churches to be the only true 
churches, or, as the case may be, the only true representatives of the Church. This is, from the viewpoint 
of the New Testament, to act as a sect. How thie expresses itself within our own immediate family, is 
seen in the manner in which some Southern Baptists think of our Convention as a denomination. ‘Thus 
American (Northern) Baptists appear to this group as a separate denomination of Christians, rather than 
as another convention of the same denomination. This is sectarianism in the guise of civil war. In this 
we need to repent 
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whatever congregation Christ is actually present and effecting his will 
through Word and Worship, there is a church. For here, in such a con 
gregation, faith in Christ is confessed; here believers adore him and are 
fitted as members into the common life of his body; here the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit is an experienced miracle. 

There will be weak faith, moral frailty, and a self-centered individual 
ism in all of the people in varying degrees. But, as is true of the Church 
itself, such a fallible congregation with the presence of Christ in it derives 
its fundamental character not from its members but from its Head. Such a 
congregation must seek to accept as its members only those, and all of those, 
whom Christ himself has received through faith in him. 

It is not the purpose of this article to treat of the problem of the sense 
and measure in which denominations whose membership is determined on 
principles other than these, represent and embody the Church. Any con- 
vinced Baptist would say, however, that in the measure that the principle 
of faith is applied to the Church, in that measure the parish principle, and 
the baptism of infants on which it rests, are called into question. A high 
churchmanship, properly so called—a churchmanship which takes seriously 
and simultaneously both the Church and the churches—will ever be seeking 
for the local church all and only of what pertains to the Church of Christ. 
And the Church has not to speak of a Christ who is yet to be received by 
faith, nor of a grace which is merely pledged in sovereign freedom. A local 
church—in whatever measure it is Church—is a group of people who have 
received Jesus Christ by faith; who have received, through this faith, the 
grace which in his sovereign freedom he bestows. And one who does not so 
believe in Christ, and participate personally in his grace, should not be in a 
church because he is not in the Church. 

The Baptist principle involves a high doctrine of the local congregation 
because of its understanding of the primacy of the Church Universal. For 
in every congregation, rightly called and ordered, there is the fullness of 
churchmanship. God in Christ by the Spirit is present in every congregation. 
Fach congregation thus encounters the living Reality and Truth. Beyond 
this nothing is referable, and nothing else is more ultimate. No one congre- 


gation has more of God’s interest than another, nor does any have more 
direct access to his presence and power. Hence, no church or group of 
churches may coerce the will of another. Each congregation is independent; 
but it is always the participation of each church in the life of the Whole 
Church which gives each church its authority and relevance. At the same 
time, the churches are interdependent; and this requires to be expressed in 
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association and co-operation. We have a common faith in God, a common 
life in Christ, a common experience in the Holy Spirit. 

This all settles down to the question of the actual relations of various 
groups of Christian people. 

Tue Uniry We Seek 

The foregoing exposition represents the major tradition of Baptist 
faith and practice. It is a backdrop against which present Southern Baptist 
attitudes may be understood. It is the difficult task of this concluding sec- 
tion to interpret my brethren in relation to the question of unity. 

Two things may first be said: one, the generalizations which follow 
certainly do not, in a single instance, represent the mind of all Southern 
Baptists; and two, there will be many of my brethren who would not sub- 
scribe even to my highly generalized interpretation. We have great num- 
bers of pastors who, for example, subscribe to the view of the Church already 
expounded. But we also have many who would dissent from the essential 
doctrine itself, and many more who would formulate the question dif- 
ferently. 

Southern Baptist churches represent a majority movement in the 
regions to which they belong. We tend—partly because we are busy with 
the work which we believe God has given us to do—to be oblivious to the 
need for wider unity. This is in no sense to suggest that our churches are 
ordinarily “unneighborly.” There is often, in many cities especially, a 
co-operation with other denominations at the local level. But because our 
patterns of thought are markedly regional in character, we tend to see no 
need for co-operation beyond the local level. We are not today as aware 
as were our forebears that the doctrine of the Church and the unity of the 
Church are inseparably intertwined. 

In what measure any group of Christians disbelieve in the mystical 
body which is constituted by the one Spirit, in that measure they sin against 
their own life. But it would be difficult to convince us that the visible re- 
duction of the mystical body to one legal corporation would enhance the true 
unity of the Church. In whatever measure this is even a subsidiary aim of 
the leadership of the World Council of Churches, it will be met with a 
stubborn resistance by Southern Baptists. Most of us would probably feel 
that we can do no more for a divided Christendom (though this is not a 
divided Church) than to try to understand ourselves and interpret ourselves 


° * 6 
in love to our fellow believers. 


® Charles Gore, mutatis mutandis, would apparently have felt at one with us on this score. Cf. G L 


Prestige, The Life of Charles Gore, London, 1935, pp. 378, 450, 454, $03 
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Whenever Christians refuse the inconvenience of this understanding 
and communication, or are divided from one another by unchristian 
tempers and suspicious attitudes, it is a sin which nothing can excuse. But 
this is not identical with saying that it is sinful for some Christians to be 
Episcopalians, while others are Methodists, Baptists, or Presbyterians.’ Our 
ecclesiastical divisions per se are less serious than our lukewarm faith and 
feeble love. We must come to love each other as Christ loved us. In such 
a context we can converse with our guards down and our hearts open. In the 
common submission of our minds to the Word and Spirit of God we can 
learn from each other, we can gain larger agreements through fellowship, 
and, where necessary, we can agree in love to disagree. It is the writer’s 
feeling that we Southern Baptists are in much greater danger, at present, of 
failing to make our witness to the Whole Church by isolation than of losing 
the distinctiveness of that witness by association. 

With specific reference to our participation in the World Council of 
Churches: It is obvious that there is nothing distinctively Baptistic to pre- 
vent it. Numerous other Baptist Conventions or Unions are able to co- 
operate on terms which threaten neither our doctrine nor our polity. We 
could, on principle, co-operate—in such way as to jeopardize none of our 
principles, and without construing our Convention as a Church. But for 
various reasons and convictions, as well as prejudices and fears, we have 
refrained, and probably will continue to refrain, from participation. 

John Henry Newman somewhere says: “When men understand each 
other’s meaning, they see, for the most part, that controversy is either super 


” We need to understand one another better as we come 


fluous or hopeless. 
closer to one another in God. In our finite and sinful situation we shall! dis 
cover issues on which agreement seems hopeless; but as we draw nearer to 
one another in the love of God we shall doubtless discover that some of our 
controversies are superfluous. John Mackay’s recent words find echo in the 


writer’s soul: 


Let us reject forever the thought that the unity of Christ’s Church Universal 
must ever be based upon a lowest common denominator formula. Far from that. 
Let Christian churchmen in full loyalty to Christ, to the biblical revelation and to the 
Church Universal seek, in an agony of prayer, in self-criticism and in adventurous 
faith, to bring what is authentically Christian into the treasure chamber of the Church 
which is Christ’s Body.* 


T Denney, James, The Church and the Kingdom, London, n.d., pp. 146 f 


§ Mackay, J. A., “John Baillie, a Lyrical Tribute and Appraisal,” in Scottish Journal of Theology, 
Vol. 9, No. 3 (Sept., 1956), p. 235 





4. A Missouri Synod Lutheran View 


MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


oe 

Ti iE nature of the unity we seek” has the obviousness of a plati- 
tude. Like most platitudes, it is more easily stated (by those who hold it) 
and more readily caricatured (by those who reject it) than it is appre- 
ciated, appropriated, and lived. It is worth while, therefore, to spell out 
this platitude, in order that both we and those with whom we seek unity 
may be made aware of its basic simplicity and of its practical complexity 
and difficulty. 

We seek unity in the common, free subjection of man to God as the 
God who has in measureless condescension drawn near to man. This 
means: We desire that men be united in a gladly resolute, radical, and 
total submission of faith to God as he has revealed himself in his Son Jesus 
Christ; for we can know and have the God of measureless condescension 
only in Christ, in the once-for-all historic act of his life, death, and resur- 
rection. If we are to hear a word from God which does not annihilate us 
but gives us life in communion with him, that word must be the Word 
made flesh. This Word made flesh, this Son of God, in turn, is known to 
us only and can become ours only by the apostolic word of those who 
witness to him, those words which the living, potent, and creative presence 
of the Paraclete has made to be the divinely valid witness to Christ, the 
effectual loosing and binding word by which Christ and the opened heavens 
are gained or lost. We have Christ in this inerrantly loosing and binding 


apostolic word, or we do not have him at all. We seek unity, then, as we 


seek it under God and in Christ, in a full and common obedience to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

None of this is as yet peculiarily “Missourian” (indeed, we believe 
and hope that nothing in the nature of the unity we seek is peculiarly 
“Missourian” in the sense that it first came into the life of the church 
through us or exists only in us). There is nothing here as yet to set Mis- 
souri apart from other communions, much less other Lutherans. What 
seems to be peculiarly “Missourian” is the radicalness, or stringency, with 
which Missouri conceives of and applies the criteria of theocentricity, 
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christocentricity, and bibliocentricity in its quest for church unity. This is, 
we trust, no mere whim of rigor on our part but is grounded in the revealed 
facts of the case, in the nature of man’s situation before God, both under 
his judgment and under his grace. 

The Second Article of the Augsburg Confession may serve to illus- 
trate the inner necessity of Missouri’s radical insistence on the three notes 
mentioned above. Here “our churches” set over against the God “of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness” who is confessed in Article One, 
man as the judicature of God reveals him; they teach “that since the fall 
of Adam, all men begotten in the natural way are born with sin, that is, 
without the fear of God, without trust in God, and with concupiscence; 
and that this disease or vice of origin is truly sin, even now condemning 
and bringing eternal death upon those not born again through Baptism and 
the Holy Ghost.” Man as man, man by definition, when confronted by the 
immeasurable might of God will not fear him; confronted by his un- 
fathomable wisdom, will not trust him; confronted by the immeasurable 
goodness of God, will not turn from his fatal inversion upon himself to 
find life in him—except by God’s creatively renewing action. 

Man being man, he has no option as to how seriously he may take 
God in his revelation of himself, in his dealings with man. From birth 
and by his birth man literally dies by the word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God. However opaque this may be to man’s vision, however 
impenetrable to his probing, it brings home to him, at the very beginning 
and basis of his encounter with God, that God and God’s revelation of him- 
self lie completely outside the domain of man’s disposing. We are not 
consulted; and we are not permitted to see into the matter. God’s verdict in 
the Law strikes us in the totality of our existence—there is no place within 
that existence where we can stand and speak and think of that verdict ob- 
jectively. and critically, as if we were not being struck by it. 

And if God’s universal verdict of condemnation in the Law lies out 
side the domain of our disposing and is opaque to our reason, so also is the 
verdict of acquittal spoken upon all men in the cross and resurrection of 
Christ and universally proclaimed in the gospel. God’s grace is past all 
finding out and beyond all accounting, being an act of holy love for the 
weak who cannot merit it; for sinners who do not want it; for the godless 
who despise it; and for enemies who resent it. And the way which that 
grace of God went, the way of the vicarious atonement on the cross, is lucid 
only to adoration and becomes transparent only in the doxology of the 
redeemed. And so faith, the inevitable correlate of grace, is man’s purely 
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passive and merely receptive yea to God’s act in Christ, is (as Schrenk has 
called it) “Pure relatedness to God’s redemptive action.” Believing man 
stands before God as Abraham once stood, at dead end so far as all human 
possibilities were concerned, with all human guarantees and securities 
stripped from him and only the naked word of Almighty God to hold to— 
“He staggered not at the promise of God.” 

Faith holds to the promise, the word of God, against reason, against 
experience, against feeling. This is what makes the question of the inspira- 
tion and the authority of Scripture so important and so crucial in the 
question of church unity; for “Scripture” and “Word of God” belong to- 
gether, and it is our conviction that they cannot be too tightly bracketed. 
The statement, “The Bible is the Word of God,” unquestioned for more 
than a millennium and a half of the church’s history, is questioned on all 
hands today; a significat of some sort has in our days replaced the forth- 
right est of earlier days here, as it has so widely in the case of the Sacra- 
ment. As in the case of the Sacrament, so here in the case of Scripture, the 
truth will not be discovered and the reality will not be found from without. 

The question, “To what extent and in what sense is the Bible God’s 
Word?” is not answered by disquisition and definition; it can be answered 
only in the act of submission. Only in submitting to the verdict of the law 
and in accepting the promise of the gospel in the concrete fullness with 
which Scripture conveys both, do we know the Bible as the word of God, 
as God’s word to us, but also as God’s word quite independently of our 
response to it nevertheless. For here is the voice of him whom we cannot 
control or master, who rather masters and controls us in might and mercy, 
whose word goes its triumphatorial way through mankind, cutting a furrow 
between life and death and evincing itself as the inescapably divine word 
in both its effects. It is only when the question of Nicodemus, “How can 
these things be?” and the question of the men of Nazareth, “Whence hath 
this man all these things?” have been replaced by the questions of Paul, 
“Who art thou, Lord?” and “What shall I do, Lord?”—it is only then 
that we shall be able to say with confidence, “The Bible is the Word of 
God.” 

It is therefore perhaps not merely the historical fact that the authority 
of Scripture was not in dispute between the Reformers and the Roman 
Church in the sixteenth century that accounts for the absence of an article 
on Scripture as such in the Lutheran Confessions; nor is that absence viewed 
by us as a lamentable omission, in view of present-day antitheses. If we 


give to the Scriptures the glad and whole assent which the Confessors gave 
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them, we shall have our article De Scriptura plain and explicit enough for 
all purposes. 

It is this glad and full assent to Scripture as the Word of God that 
we “Missourians” painfully miss in large areas of Christendom, including 
Lutheranism, today. It constitutes a block to unity, not merely formally 
(as constituting a lack of common ground for theological conversation and 
rapprochement) but also substantially; for here, in the question of Scrip- 
ture, the fullness and soundness of our Yea to grace in faith becomes concrete 
and to some degree empirical; for here our Yea is tested in a way peculiarly 
offensive to our scholarship, our rationality, our intellectual respectability 
as modern men. Here we are asked whether Theology wants to preen 
herself as a science among sciences or even as queen of the sciences, or is 
ready to come under the cross of men’s contempt. Here we are asked in 
a concrete, inexorable way: “How seriously do you take the verdict of the 
Second Article of the Augsburg Confession upon man? How radical is your 
repentance, how resolute your assent to God’s verdict in Christ?” 

In a day when so little sacrifice is asked of most of us as theologians, 
this sacrifice looms large, because it is often the only one. It is not, how- 
ever, a sacrificium imtellectus that is being called for (the intellect will 
always be called into full and fruitful play by theology) but a sacrifice of 
will: are we willing to be consciously and boldly noncritical in our approach 
to Scripture and thus bear the stigma of being “uncritical” or, what cuts 
even deeper, “precritical”? If we are, we are on the way to discovering that 
the Bible is not a perplexity and an agony but the good gift of God, the 
Good Book of which our fathers affectionately spoke. And we are on the 
way to unity. 

The hyphenation “historic-critical,” as used of the approach to 
Scripture, is an insidious one, for it brackets two entities that have become 
highly disparate. In interpreting Scripture historically man is remaining 
faithful to Scripture itself, is remaining obedient to the dictates of its 
“sundry times and divers manners” proclamation. Since God is the God 
of history and not of myth, since his making and shaping of history together 
with his interpretation of it (which makes the “secular” transparent as the 
magnalia Dei) is the essential content of Scripture, our study of Scripture 
must be historical if we would have Scripture as what it is, the continuing 
revelation of that God who has acted, does act, and shall act for us men and 


for our salvation. 
But there is a tremendous fallacy involved in the hyphenation 


historico-critical, at least when “critical” is understood as it usually is—in 
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the sense that the interpreter steps, as it were, out of his baptism and scruti- 
nizes the words of God “objectively,” and puts their validity as God’s 
revelation under question. Is not this to attempt to determine @ priori what 
ways the God of history can go and should go? Is not this a regression 
behind one’s baptism to the Adamite man, without fear of God, without 
trust in him, and with a concupiscence which makes the “eritis sicut Deus” 
ring sweetly in his ears? And is it not in the last analysis as stultifying as 
it is irreverent—has not the interpreter, who should be the historian of the 
mighty and overwhelming acts of God, become the pseudo-historian of 
whom Stauffer has said that he can make no discoveries because he always 
knows in advance what can happen and what cannot? 

The alliance between “historical” and “critical” is therefore theo- 
logically not tolerable. Intolerable, too, is any alliance between theology 
and philosophy. For philosophical man is no longer man under the verdict 
of God, minded to live by every word which proceedeth from the mouth 
of God, but is man in revolt against God, whether he knows it or not, 
whether he wills it or not. The church which mingles the water of philos- 
ophy with the wine of God’s word is not merely diluting that wine; it is 
drawing water from poisoned wells. Any attempt to shore up, or to give 
shape to, theology by means of philosophy is not, therefore, a more or less 
legitimate approach, depending on how valid or germane the philosophy 
which is employed happens to be. It is the repetition within Christendom 
of that “ungodliness” which Paul in the first chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans scores as the prime sin of man; it is, in however partial or 
modified form it may appear, the attempt of man to be something apart 
from God, to stand outside the judicature of God. And so we have to do 
here, not with a tolerable latitude in approach but with intolerable revolt. 

Any attempt to reduce the revelation of Scripture to philosophy is, 
moreover, a desperate one. For that very quality of God’s revelation 
which makes it accessible to the simple and therefore makes it universal— 
the fact that it is the proclamation, not of ideas and of principles, but of an 
act and a fact—makes it highly resistant to abstraction and any kind of 
theoretic schematization. Fact and act are not malleable quantities; they 
will not lie upon the anvil of men’s minds or take shape from the hammers 
of men’s reasonings. Creation, redemption, and the eschatological consum- 
mation confront us in the banality of once-and-for-all actions of God; when 
we wrap them in the rawer breath of our speculation, we do not thereby 
make them more accessible to men who are offended at the fact; we lose 
them. 
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It goes almost without saying, therefore, that amy attempt at selec- 
tivity over against the revelation of God in his word is doomed to failure— 
whether the selection be based on the subjectivity of sentimental preference 
or on the subjectivity of what we at any given point in history deem to be 
suited to the needs of the then modern man, makes little difference. 

If we Missourians “still” speak of the verbal inspiration of Scripture, 
we are primarily confessing the incredible miracle of a divine word spoken 
to sinful man and are proclaiming that that word, for all its servant’s form, 
is of an inviolable sanctity; that if it means anything, it means everything. 

The basis of the unity we seek is essentially very simple; it is what 
St. Paul calls “the obedience of faith.” But since it is personal, it is both 
profound and comprehensive. The verdict of the Law strikes man in the 
totality of his existence, and the acquittal of the gospel transforms his whole 
existence. Revolt and perversion are a possibility at a thousand points, and 
are a real threat at every point; the obedience of faith is actualized at a 
thousand points and is crucial, for weal or woe and forever, at every point. 
Therefore the unity we seek takes creedal, confessional form, and the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod appoints a Committee on Doctrinal 
Unity. For the essentially simple act of theocentric, christocentric, biblio- 
centric submission in this aeon, where men are still in the flesh, needs spell- 
ing out. 

Ours is a theology of wayfarers, wayfarers who, for all their trium- 
phant and jubilant certainty of the goal, have a very realistic sense of the 
way they still must go, of the loose stones of uncertainty under their feet, 
of the crevasses to the right and to the left, and of the invisible but whip 
ping and palpable winds of satanic assault all about them. And in this we 
are sure that we stand in the apostolic succession. For what is Paul’s letter 
to the Colossians but a spelling out of what it means to call Jesus Lord, to 
call him Lord wholly and without reserve, with our whole thought and will, 
and with all our lives, down to our eating and drinking? And what is 
Paul’s letter to the Romans but an elaborate and detailed spelling out of 
that common obedience to Christ the Lord without which there can be no 
common work? If the Romans are to be partners in the gospel as it goes 


to Spain, their lives, in Paul’s opinion, must be brought wholly under that 


gospel. 

We treasure and subscribe to the Lutheran Confessions because they 
are a classic spelling out of the revelation given in Scripture, a spelling out 
with a clarity and a profundity not given to every generation or every cen 
tury of the church. They are to our minds and hearts the classic response 
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of the church to the great gift of the inspired word. They do not, of 
course, make every other or further explication of the church’s confession 
superfluous. 

The practice of men and of churches, their confession in act to the 
faith and the hope that is in them, also belongs under the rubric of “the 
unity we seek.” For the word of God deals with whole men; the law of 
God convicts them wholly; the good news of God transforms their lives 
wholly; the grace of God in Christ Jesus claims them inexorably and com 
pletely. The apostolic word would create men in the image of the apostles 
and of the Lord who sent them: “Be ye imitators of me, as I am of the 
Lord.” Pure doctrine calls for and creates pure lives. This does not mean 
that we would overleap the church militant and seek to establish the church 
triumphant here and now, and make a “pure” church such as cannot exist 
this side of the Parousia the condition and criterion of unity. The church in 
this aeon is a pure church and has pure doctrine when it knows that it is 
made up of sinners under the forgiveness of God in Christ; it is translating 
pure doctrine into practice when it calls sin sin and summons the sinner to 
repentance, and forgives him with divine authority and without measure 
or restraint. The church leaves no repentant sinner outside her full fellow 
ship; and she cannot include the man who prefers his sin to that fellowship. 

That is why what is usually termed church discipline (a not too happy 
term, perhaps, for what Matthew 18 describes as the cumulatively benign 
pressure of the love of the brotherhood upon the erring brother with the 
intent to win him) looms large in our thinking on unity. It was no Mis 
sourian, however, but Adolf Schlatter who said that the church which has 
lost the power to exclude has lost all real inclusiveness also. This is the 
basis, to cite but one example, of our often-misunderstood witness against 
the fraternal orders; James has hard and penetrating words for the two 
souled man, and the man who seeks to cleave himself between the cross and 
the deism and moralism of the fraternal orders is a two-souled man indeed. 

Such, then, is the unity we seek. And we do seek unity. If we have 
remained aloof from ecumenical aggregations, it is because we have not 
seen in them any real and divinely given opportunity for the advancement 
of real unity, and not because we have sought to hide our light under a 
bushel. One may seek unity by founding a club, loosely organized and 
broadly inclusive; or one may seek it by raising a standard about which 
men may rally. In this embattled aeon the standard would seem to be the 
more apt and likely figure for the search for unity. 

But the military metaphor should not becloud the fact that we seek 
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this unity in meekness, that we have sought to keep ourselves free of 
arrogance, of doctrinaire cocksureness, and of sectarian bigotry. We are 
deeply conscious of the fact that we hold this standard aloft with most frail 
arms and strive to hold it ever more firmly, in the certitude of faith and 
with a sense of eschatological responsibility. We take no particular pleasure 
in the role of “His majesty’s loyal opposition” which current ecclesiastical 
history seems to have thrust upon us; and we would assure all men that we 
seek unity not on our terms but on our Lord’s, and that that is an act of 
love. 





5. A Historic Free Church View 


JOHN YODER 


‘Tear THE UNITY we seek should be an expression of the 
unity we have has become a commonplace in recent ecumenical thinking. 
But the assent to the proposition that Christian unity is a given reality, and 
not something to be created, has not yet modified the shape of efforts 
toward a visible expression of that given fact in church order and church 
life. The discussion of Christian unity in the past has leapt to two ques- 
tions: “Do we want federation, fusion, or intercommunion?” and “What 
shall we do together?” with a rapidity which assumed that all the basic 
questions were settled. To what extent this short circuit has truly furthered 
the cause, it is not up to us to decide; but we can ask at least that hence- 
forth the relation between schemes of union and the givenness of unity be 


kept clearer. . : 
Tue Unrry We Seex Is ConversaTIon 


If I admit the givenness of unity between my interlocutor, whose good 
faith in confessing the Name of Christ I have no grounds to question, and 
myself, I thereby lay upon myself, as upon him, the imperative of conver- 


sation at those points where, in life and doctrine, our given unity is hidden 
by disagreement. I am released from this obligation only when we have 
come to agreement, or when my interlocutor refuses further to converse. 

Superficially, the ecumenical discussions of the past half-century have 
produced one good effect. Christian bodies have become acquainted with 
one another, have learned to appreciate the sincerity with which strongly 
variant positions may be held, and have sought to see the good in others’ 
points of view. Yet, as has been learned in recent years, that is not con 
versation. It is information, and indispensable as such; but it is in itself 
not conversation because it does not lead toward agreement, but in fact to 
crystallizing fundamental differences. True conversation exists only where 
there is movement toward agreement, motivated by appeal to an authority 
recognized by both parties. If there is not such movement, talking about 
the differences only serves to harden them. 

The formal requirement for conversation is thus two-sided. (1) Ob 
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jectively, there must be a mutually recognized authority to which both 
parties have recourse for ultimate proof, just as physicists have an objective 
point of reference in their measurements of mass and movement, and his- 
torians in their documentary sources; and (2) subjectively, there must be 
the willingness to move, to change positions, when the proof has been 
brought. When we say that Christian unity is given, that means that the 
objective requirement has been met, whether we accept it or not. 

The tact with which ecumenical conversation has hitherto gone about 
the process of getting acquainted without asking anyone to move, and the 
peculiar character of American denominationalism, in which many organi 
zational divisions do not correspond to any real differences of principle, 
have obscured the cruciality of the problem of authority with which true 
conversation must begin. It has not been asked clearly wherein that common 
authority resides before which every party to the conversation was willing 
to be judged. 

‘or Roman Catholicism the solution is the easiest. The court of appeal 
is an institution, available in history, with an authorized spokesman. The 
objective requirement, that there be a definable point of reference, is met 
admirably. No one can disagree (except with regard to a few awkward 
moments in the Middle Ages) about who is Pope. At the same time the 


subjective requirement for conversation is rendered unattainable by defini- 
tion. Since the Roman Catholic Church is its own final authority, it is in 
conceivable, at least in principle, that it converse with anyone. 


What is less generally recognized is that, speaking formally, American 
liberal and post-liberal Protestantism is little different from Rome. Like 
Rome, it presupposes as undebatable a centuries-long doctrinal and institu- 
tional evolution which is not open to question from outside itself. The only 
difference is that this evolution has gone down another track for four or 
five centuries. Instead of the Counter-reformation, Papal Infallibility, 
and the Assumption of Mary, its dogma is drawn from the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the Enlightenment, Idealism, the scientific world view, 
and (most recent acquisition) a revived Judeo-Christian doctrine of Sin. 
In the institutional realm, Greco-Roman ideals of equity and due process 
of law and Occidental ideals of democracy are not subject to criticism. 
Built as it is on layer upon layer of ideological affuvium which it dares 
not submit to too close a scrutiny, this theological position is just as in- 
capable of talking across the fence as is Rome. The only formal difference 
is that it is more difficult to identify its Pope; but the consensus of what 
the most popular teachers in the largest seminaries were teaching twenty 
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years ago serves the same purpose. The affirmations of the Bible and of 
classical orthodoxy can be accepted by American liberal Protestantism 
only if redefined into terms of psychology and social ethics which are 
meaningful to modern man. The recent rehabilitation of a doctrine of Sin 
by certain segments of this thought-world comes neither from the Bible 
nor from classical orthodoxy, but from the observation by modern man 
of how much trouble he has getting along with himself. 

The rest of Christendom generally differs from Rome and from 
liberalism simply by choosing some other point along the time scale of 
doctrinal and institutional evolution to which to tie their ability to converse. 
Anglo-Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy would part with Rome at vary- 
ing dates, depending upon how much catholicity they want to conserve. 
Reformation Protestantism chose to revert to the level of about a.p. 500, 
thus avoiding Popery and the Mass by maintaining the State Church, the 
accepted doctrinal formulations concerning the Trinity and the Natures of 
Christ, and the persecution of heretics. The Nestorians would back up a 
little farther yet, and so on and on. 

If the locus of our given unity is Jesus Christ, it would seem that the 
only feasible solution to the problem of authority would be to declare in 
admissible the attribution of authoritative character to any particular his 
torical development and to recognize, as the only legitimate Judge, Christ 
himself as he is made known through Scripture to the congregation of those 
who seek to know him and his will. This would not necessarily mean that 
all evolution would ipso facto be condemned, nor would it commit us to 
an infantile literalism in the use of Scripture; but there would have to be the 
mutual abandon of any attempt to have recourse to any particular evolu 
tion as a canon of interpretation. Neither what modern man can accept, 
nor what medieval man could accept, nor what one of the Councils of 
Constantinople could accept, would have the right to stand above, or be 
side, or even authoritatively under Christ and Scripture. 

This is the position held by the Free Church tradition; by the Swiss 
and Hutterian Brethren and the Doopsgezinde of the sixteenth century, by 
the Congregationalists, Baptists, and Quakers later in England, by most of 
the churches born and reared on the American frontier in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It has spoken less than its share in ecumenical 
discussion in recent years. This is partly because its lack of interest in dox 
trinal and institutional fixation gives it no hallowed monuments, no revered 
creedal statements or unbroken successions to show the other churches; 


but also, and more significantly, because many of these groups have failed 
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to make their position articulate or have, in seeking to do so, affiliated them- 
selves either with Protestant Orthodoxy or with American Liberalism, and 
unwittingly betrayed the simple New Testament faith they stood for in 
the effort to defend it. 

In view of the fact that the Faith and Order movement in its early 
days was largely borne by Anglicanism, and Life and Work by liberal 
Protestantism, both of them committed @ priori to concepts of authority 
which have no intention of being content with the New Testament, a seri- 
ous hearing for the Free Church viewpoint could hardly have been ex- 
pected. On the other hand, the roots of the ecumenical movement in 
Christian youth work, which in its nondenominational and voluntary char- 
acter is a kind of Free Church, in missions and in evangelism (if John R. 
Mott is, through the Christian youth and missionary movements, the 
grandfather of the ecumenical movement, D. L. Moody is its great- 
grandfather) enabled a serious hearing for the Free Church view. Mis- 
sionaries found it easier to tell a Brahman or a Bushman about Christ than 


to ask him to jump on the escalator of Occidental cultural and ecclesiastical 


development at some arbitrary point half or two thirds of the way up. 
Tue Uniry We Seek Is SupRaANnaTIONAL 


The efforts of the Constantinian and post-Constantinian State Church 
were unsuccessful in maintaining unity; one after another the Donatists, the 
\rians, and the Nestorians, all of them incidentally more missionary than 
Constantine’s Church, had to be splintered off. But at least the scope within 
which institutional peace was sought was most of the known world. The 
Reformation put an end to that. Convinced that separation from Rome was 
unavoidable, the Reformers appealed to their local princes and city-states 
to guarantee their survival. The result of this appeal to the state, on a local 
basis, to back up the breach with Catholicism, has created division ever since. 
One can even doubt that the difference between Luther and the Swiss Re- 
formers would have led in the end to the formation of two separate 
Lutheran and Reformed traditions if it had not been for the sanctioning 
of that difference by local political loyalties. And even beyond this sepa- 
ration into two major streams, the state church system led to the creation 
of other groups which either refuse it for reasons of principle (the Free 
Churches) or were driven out of it because it could not find room for a new 
moving of the Spirit (Methodism, the Moravians). 

It goes without saying that a church whose catechism, liturgy, and 
church order are determined by a state is singularly handicapped in ecu- 
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menical conversation. Even if its representatives are convinced of the 
wrongness of their church’s position, they are generally incapable of doing 
anything about it. 

But even more offensive is the outworking of the political @ priori in 
the field of ethics, even in churches not institutionally bound to the state. 
It would be hard to find a more flagrant implicit denial of the givenness of 
Christian unity than the churches’ unhesitating consent to nationalism in its 
demonic military form. No doctrine of Christian unity has yet explained 
why it should be more serious for Christians to disagree about the relative 
merits of episcopal, synodical, or congregational polity than for them to 
accept, under formal! protest but with no real intention to object effectively, 
to prepare for, and to carry out if necessary, mass killing of other Christians 
at the call of their respective governments. (This is not to imply that the 
mass killing of heathen would be more desirable; but it is a disobedience 
in the field of missions rather than in the field of ecumenics). 

This observation does not necessarily drive one to pacifism. It does 
mean, however, that to take seriously the fact of Christian unity as given 
would revolutionize the positions of those Christians who argue the neces 
sity of war, as a last resort, for the defense of order. None of the argu 
ments which justify morally the participation of Christians in war can 
justify their participation on both sides of a war. Ecumenical bodies have 
never accepted pacifism as the only Christian position; but even such apolo 
gies for war as just, or as unjust but necessary, as were recognized at 
Oxford, Amsterdam, and Evanston, cannot possibly provide grounds for 


accepting a situation in which Christians neutralize one another’s efforts 


toward justice by fighting on both sides. 

If Christians in the Allied nations were right in accepting war because 
the defeat of Hitler was necessary for the defense of order, then for the 
same reason all Christians in Germany should have been conscientious 
objectors. Unless it be admitted that Christian unity goes at least that far, 
so that even state churches admit the obligation to look the possibility of 
mass conscientious objection in the face and define the conditions under 
which the refusal of war would be just, as they have for centuries been 
defining the conditions under which war is just—it will not only be hard 
for some of the rest of us to be much impressed by the recurrent advocacy 
of necessary compromise, of force as the basis of order, and of war as a 
form of police action. It will be still harder to believe what the advocates 
of such measures say about their unity in Christ with their brethren who, 
because they were born under another flag, are now their victims. 
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Tue Uniry We Seex Is a Discipcine 


It is a part of the heritage of the Reformation that, although con- 
sidered essential, Christian behavior is nonetheless treated as subordinate 
to Christian teaching and worship. This explains the predominance of 
discussion of Sacraments and Doctrine in the first generation of ecumenical 
effort. Even more characteristic is the fact that, as ecumenical bodies do 
begin to open certain fields of ethical study, unity in ethical commitment is 
not the expressed aim. 7'ha¢ it is important to be politically responsible is 
strongly emphasized; Aow it is important to execute that responsibility is 
much less clear. In most places the result is that Christians conscientiously 
vote on both sides of most issues, making their decisions for reasons only 
remotely theological, cancelling one another out and making an ethical farce 
of the spiritual unity they confess. Many will in fact argue strongly in form 
of this “pluralistic” system, on the grounds that to unite on any political 
option, as if a moral problem were involved, would be clericalism. That 
Christian medical men should all express their faith through their profes 
sion would be agreed ardently by all; but if one were to ask that all Chris 
tian doctors unite in a certain attitude toward abortion, socialized medicine, 
or telling patients the whole truth, the response would be that such a re- 
quest smacks of encyclicals. 

This kind of ethical pluralism, finding its norms in a secularized con 
cept of responsible laymanship, will not ultimately either unite Christians 
or make an impact on the world. It begins by assuming that the Christian 
layman’s final ethical choice will be made, not in any particular normative 
relation to the center of Christian unity, God’s Revelation in Christ, but 
rather on the basis of accepted social and axiological structures. The Chris 
tian layman according to this view will do what he does better, more hon 


1 


estly and more humbly than if he were not a Christian; but what he does 


will be what any other equally intelligent man would have done in the 
same situation. 

The thought world of the New Testament was entirely different. 
Unity in ethical commitment was for the apostolic church no less central 
than unity in faith and worship. Christian behavior was not the lowest 
common denominator of a fully baptized society, but a kind of life strik 
ingly, offensively different from the rest of the world; it dared to claim 
that Christ himself was its norm and to believe in the active enabling 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 

With Christ as the criterion of obedience and the Spirit as Guarantor 
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of the possibility of discipleship, the Church cannot but be a disciplined 
fellowship of those who confess that, if there be one faith, one body, one 
hope, there must also be one obedience; that God’s Will may be known 
in the Church and commitment to its application expected of her members. 

This New Testament view of the Church as a unity of ethical com 
mitment might not require believers’ baptism; it would at least require 
bringing a degree of order into the host of mutually contradictory reasons 
brought forth for baptizing indiscriminately the children of anyone on a 
church roll, as well as of maintaining on the rolls people who, in aware 
ness of what it would mean, demonstrate no intention of making their 
ethical decisions in the light of the gospel and in the fellowship of the 
brethren. 


Tue Uniry We Seek Is Nor a Common DENOMINATOR 


Considerable harm has been done to the ecumenical cause by the over 
simplification which assumes that if only the major Protestant bodies could 
get together the problem would be solved. Some religious journalists 
judge every denominational convention by two criteria: How well is the 
denomination digesting its past merger? and how rapidly is it moving 
toward the next one? 

There is one truth in this oversimplification. It is true, as this view 
assumes, that most American Protestant denominations have no raison 
d’étre; that they no longer, as denominations, stand for any distinctive 
principles significant enough to justify separate existence. What this 
attitude does not see is that, when the separate existence of two denomi 
nations is not justifiable, then their merged existence, which remains just 
as clearly a separate existence with reference to the rest of Christendom, 
and preserves still fewer distinctive values than before, is little better. //f 
organizational unity on this basis were the real problem, the movement 
toward merger in the One Great (American) (Protestant) Church with a 


melting-pot polity and a theology chosen by the majority would have to 
go much faster to make any sense. Some such mergers may nevertheles: 
be useful; but their utility is on the level of business administration, and 


not on the level of ec« lesiology. 

One reason that such mergers are no solution is that, within most de 
nominations, merged or not, there exist differences of greater import, with 
reference to the authority both of Scripture and of the denominations’ own 
traditions, than those with which the merger deals. But more serious is the 
fact that the common-denominator approach, be it in merger or in inter 
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church agencies, by channeling into one stream all the institutional inertias 
and by catering to the urge for centralization which is more a quirk of the 
Occidental mind than an ecclesiological necessity, cuts itself off from the 
United Church’s two sources of vitality. Not only does it tend to estrange 
the better organized and increasingly self-sufficient “leadership” from the 
local congregations which are the living cells of the church; it further iso 
lates itself from the broadening and deepening effects of conversation 
across the whole spectrum of Christian convictions, since the concentration 


of middle ground (or what seems in American Protestantism to be such) 


loses touch progressively with precisely those groups which are convinced 


deeply of something or other, which do have a raison d’étre, because their 
distinctive beliefs legitimately motivate distinct existence as long as they 
are believed and as long as schemes of unity would require their abandon. 
The convinced Episcopalians and the convinced Congregationalists, the 
Historic Peace Churches, the nondenominational fundamentalist missions, 
the Assemblies of God, the convinced theological conservatives and the 
convinced liberals, the Anglican, Eastern, and Roman Catholics—some of 
them groups with an irreplaceable heritage, others of them among the 
fastest-growing churches of our time—must be deliberately left out of the 
discussion if the locus of unity is to be the attainable consensus. What 
threatens us at the end of this path is a sort of latter-day Volkskirche, a re 
ligious projection of the good and bad conscience of the American middle 
class, open to everybody because it stands for nothing. 

The Given Unity of Christians in Christ will be given as we accept it 
in faith; in faith which dares take the Brother seriously to the point of grap 
pling with him in true conversation, in faith which will love and serve him 
across every border to the point of subordinating (Jesus said “hating”’) 
other loyalties; in faith which will be ethically responsible for him to the 
point of demanding of him the same full obedience we demand of our 
selves. To accept less, to believe less, than that this is the Unity which 
because it is a promise is a command as well, would be to deny the Lord. 





Christian Unity at the Local Level 


STEPHEN NEILL 


Waar PROGRESS HAVE WE MADE in the development 
of interest in Christian Unity at the local level? If I am asked to give an 
honest and uncensored answer to this question, I am afraid that my answer 
must be, “Precious little; and a great deal of what we believe ourselves 
to have achieved has been on the wrong lines.” Certainly there are signs 
of advance. A great many people in the churches have now heard of the 
World Council of Churches, and a not inconsiderable minority has some 
understanding of what it stands for and of what it is trying to do. But 
! wonder sometimes whether we have asked ourselves seriously enough 
what we really are trying to achieve in the local churches, and whether un 
crtainty at this deeper level of thinking accounts for our failure to transmit 
to the grassroots something of the striving and aspiration which is 
evident at the level of leadership in so many denominations. 

Have we been misled by the idea that “ecumenism” is something 
additional, that can be plastered externally onto the life of the churches 


as they now are? If so, we shall incur the same nemesis as has befallen 
the missionary cause in so many churches—what ought to be a spontancous 
outflowing from the nature of the life of the churches as such comes to be 
a special interest of a group, a clique, sometimes even a faction. The ques 


tion is not, “How can we get our churches to take an interest in the 
ecumenical movement and the problem of Christian Union?” but, “How 
can we get our churches to live as churches, to be conscious of their standing 
within the Oikoumene, the body of Christ upon earth?” 


I 


The unit of Church life in all denominations is the parish or the 
congregation, the individual church served by one minister or by a group 
of ministers in fellowship. This we cannot change, nor should we wish 
to do so. But it is ominous that the word “parochial,” which ought to be 
a word of the highest praise, standing for generous and open-hearted fellow 
ship, implies as it is generally used today exactly the opposite—narrowness, 
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introversion, lack of interest in the world outside the gates. How can 
we make our churches ecumenical in every part of their life and feeling? 
How can we bring them to realize that each one of them, where it is and 
as it is, is called to represent locally not this or that denomination, but the 
whole fellowship of Christ’s people, throughout the world today and in 


the unseen world? If once a church has been Jed to this understanding of 


its own life and witness, the question of church union is automatically posed, 


and correctly posed, in terms of the Lund formulation—Our Unity in 
Christ and Our Disunity as Churches. 

The first thing to look at is our worship. How far is the worship in 
our churches consciously related to life within the fellowship of the 
Universal Church? I stress the word consciously; it is possible to retain 
a great deal of the traditional liturgical framework of worship, and yet 
for this to convey to the average worshiper no ecumenical message what 
soever. 

If our survey of worship is disconcerting or dissatisfying, the point at 
which I would suggest that reform might begin is the intercessions. When 
I worship away from my own denomination, nothing disturbs me so much 
as the discovery of the extent to which intercession seems to have dis 
appeared from the structure of worship in other denominations. But here 
we have, Sunday by Sunday, a golden opportunity to bring home to the 
congregation what it means to be a church. 

In the Anglican tradition we have, and use, intercessions of astonishing 
richness and range, in the Prayer for the Church Militant, the Prayer for 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, and the Litany. It is possible, of course, 
for minister and congregation to drowse through these prayers, and to be 
unaware of what they imply. And indeed the implications, if made clear, 
might be by no means always welcome. I once pointed out to my very 
Protestant father that he prayed for the Pope every Sunday; he was not 
at all amused. Yet so it is; we pray every Sunday for “all bishops and 
curates”; and few Anglicans would deny that the Pope is a bishop, though 
most would hold him to be regrettably misguided at certain points 

Where free prayer is the custom, a heavier responsibility rests on 
the individual minister. A crisis such as the recent events in Hungary 
usually stimulates a wave of praying; but I do not know one church which 
prays regularly and intelligently for our Christian brethren in China 
though if there is any group in the world which, by reason of the appallingly 
difficult situation in which it has to bear witness, particularly needs and 
deserves our prayers, surely it is the Chinese churches. 
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Another good starting-point is the intelligent and imaginative use of 
the Hymnal. Almost all hymnals in the English language are astonishingly 
ecumenical in the range of their choice (this is much less true in French 
and German). Not long ago, in London on one Sunday I attended morning 
service in a rather “high” Anglican church, and in the evening went to 
an extremely “low” church. I was pleased to note that in the former we 
sang hymns by those shocking old nonconformists Isaac Watts and Philip 
Doddridge, and in the latter three out of the four hymns were by Anglicans 
of an extreme high-church tendency. A careful choice of hymns, with brief 
explanations as to the sources from which they are drawn, could serve as 
a very effective and practical introductory course in ecumenics. It would 
be excellent if all churches would lay in a hundred copies of the Student 
Christian Movement’s international Hymn Book, Cantate Domino. To 
many of us who have been privileged to attend great international con- 
ferences, one of the most enlightening experiences has been that of singing 
previously unknown hymns from the riches of other lands and other 
churches. But if that cannot be done, almost any minister in almost any 
church can make a good beginning with the hymnal that he uses every 
Sunday. 

Closely connected with the problem of worship is that of regular in- 
formation about the Christian world for the ordinary church member. In 
the nineteenth century what made churches ecumenical was missionary 
interest. It has been well said that in Norway there are three maps with 
which everyone is familiar—that of Norway, that of Palestine, and that of 
Madagascar— Madagascar being the great home of the Norwegian missions. 
In those days missionary information was often highly dramatic and appeal 
ing; today less so, partly because almost all over the world the pioneer 
stage has long since been passed through, partly because in reaction against 
“pity for the poor heathen” we tend to soft-pedal the emotional note in our 
presentation of the missionary theme. 

We have not yet solved the difficulty of making ecumenical informa 
tion palatable to the Christian in the pew, let alone to the man in the 
street. Ecumenical channels of information tend to give too much of their 


space to the lengthy and often platitudinous pronouncements of ecumenical 
gatherings; these are necessary, and will be extremely useful to the editors 
of the second volume of the History of the Ecumenical Movement fifty 
years from now, but they do not make thrilling news. Yet here again the 
weekly announcements from the pulpit, the church notice-board, the weekly 


leaflet, the denominational magazine offer a challenge to ministers and 


3 
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editors—of which, it seems to me, far less use is being made than is 
possible. 

So far we have been dealing with ecumenism and Christian unity as 
a way of thinking in which Christians have to be trained, a new dimension 
in the light of which every part of the Christian life has to be seen and 
understood anew. I pass on to ecumenism as a way of acting. 


II 


The first field to be encountered is that of the fellowship of divided 
churches in worship. 

Here again, perhaps, we have to admit that we have not found the 
right way to tackle the question of common worship with a view to the 
promotion of Christian Unity. I live in a city, Geneva, which has regular 
ecumenical services, usually in its famous cathedral, the Church of John 
Calvin. The method followed has usually been to work out a special form 
of service, and then to distribute sections of it, like pieces of wedding cake, 
to as many ministers as possible from the member denominations. To one 
of them is assigned the task of preaching an ecumenical sermon. I always 


find it very difficult to worship anyhow, so perhaps I am not a good judge; 


but I must confess that I have nearly always found these services, made up 
of shreds and patches, excessively dreary; and ecumenical sermons, planned 
not to offend anybody, I have not usually experienced as a proclamation 
of the living word of God. I suppose that on special occasions this may be 
the right solution; but I do not think that such expedients have any great 
value as long-term education in the nature and variety of the churches and 
in close fellowship between them. 

In my judgment far more is gained when to one church is assigned 
responsibility for the act of worship, which it will naturally arrange in 
accordance with its own tradition, providing such explanations as are neces 
sary for those who are unfamiliar with that particular tradition; and when 
one minister is charged with the task of standing up to expound and defend 
the special witness of his own church, with no holds barred, and with the 
full freedom to express himself as strongly as he wishes (of course within 
the limits of Christian charity). It always comes to me like a breath of 
fresh air when, at ecumenical conferences, the Orthodoxy get up and tell 
us in the plainest possible terms that none of us is really in the Church 
at all, and that the most we can hope for is to pick up a few crumbs under 
the table of grace which is so richly spread for the Orthodox. | always 
want to be allowed immediately to get up and point out to them that they 
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are committing the sin against the Holy Ghost, which hath never forgive- 
ness; and I would expect them to listen with as much grace to this simple 
expression of my point of view, as I try to muster up when I listen to the 
simple expression of their point of view. 

Such things may be strange, and may cause some shocks; but we shall 
never get anywhere in this field until we are exposed in the sharpest possible 
way to the shame and the shocks and the scandal of our bitter divisions. 
I can imagine an Episcopal congregation coming away in a state of raging 
fury after listening to an eloquent discourse by a Southern Baptist (and of 
course vice versa); but it is far better to come away in a state of raging 
fury than in that condition of bored and apathetic acquiescence which is so 
often the result of allegedly ecumenical occasions. Of course it can be done 
less violently. Some time ago the Anglican congregation in Lausanne went 
over to Neuchatel and sang the whole of Anglican Evensong in the lovely 
Collégiale on the hill (the same Church in which I had the pleasant ex 
perience of being the first bishop to preach since the Canons were driven 
away by the Reformation in 1536); I can imagine that the good Swiss 
Protestants may have been somewhat perplexed, but they certainly felt 
that they were taking part in a genuine act of Christian worship and Chris 
tian fellowship. 

One of our greatest advances in recent years has been the formation, 
in hundreds of cities and local areas, of Christian Councils and ministerial] 
fellowships. In the fields of Christian fellowship and ecumenical under 
standing this must be accounted almost pure gain. But 1 wonder whether 
in all areas the best use is being made of these new possibilities. 

If there is one thing more certain than another it is that our young 
people want to be assured that Christian action can change things, can change 
situations that with their unclouded vision they see to be wrong. The 
symbol for a great many young Christians today is the work camp. They 
are not very much interested in endless talking; they have not much use 
for prayer meetings. They believe in Christianity with dirty hands. The 
hard work of clearing rubble, digging foundations, seeing a building 


actually going up, seems to symbolize for them the fact that it is still 
possible to build something in this disorderly and disappointing world. 
What it is they feel that they want to build in society and in the Church, 
they might find it very hard to express; but the urge is there, and they 
will not stay in the Church if they feel that the Church is not building 
anything at all. 

There are too many cases on record in which local Christian Councils 
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have taken their stand on the wrong line. One common subject of con 
troversy in Britain a few years ago was the opening of movie theatres on 
Sundays. In a number of areas the Christian Councils took the line that 
these places ought not to be opened on Sundays at all. Inevitably they 
were defeated at every point (at least in most places); inevitably they gave 
the impression that the main concern of Christians is to prevent other people 
from having a bit of fun. 

Such Councils are useful only when they serve as the expression of 
the total Christian concern of the area in which they operate. There are 


still major social problems—housing, juvenile delinquency, and the care 


of the old, to mention only three. Nothing is gained by passing pious 
resolutions of the kind that are all too familiar in Christian gatherings. 
Effective action is impossible without patient, prolonged and impartial 
study. It is to be regretted that in many areas we have lost so much ground 
to bodies which act only in terms of general benevolence without the 
specific Christian concern for the welfare of man, body and spirit, as a 
child of God. Nothing promotes Christian unity so much as common action 
in a cause in which all believe. Where Christian Councils have discovered 
a cause, and make heavy demands on Christians for direct personal service 
beyond the signing of an occasional check, the response is encouraging and 
the growing sense of fellowship among the churches is full of promise for 
the future. 
lil 

All these things are good; but for all that, I am convinced that no 
one takes the cause of Christian unity seriously until he is faced with the 
prospect of an actual union or merger, by which his own church (both in 
the sense of denomination and of congregation ) will be immediately affected. 
We all know how easily it is possible to go on talking theoretically, without 
any realization of the practical implications of what we are saying. Church 
Union has been in the air for years. Synods and other high bodies have 
been voting on it; our delegates have come back and reported on it all, 
and we have thought that on the whole it is a pretty good thing. Then 
we suddenly wake up to the fact that union will come in a year or two, 
and that then our beloved denominational (and highly inefficient) theo 
logical seminary will be pronounced redundant and will be closed. Perhaps 
even our own church will be declared unnecessary, if it is in one of those 
disgracefully overchurched communities that are so common in the United 
States and Canada. Then there is the deuce to pay. 

It is no use saying that congregations have been warned of these 
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things, and that full information has been sent down to them from the 
Synods. Union is never safely on its way until each community and each 
group has been compelled to sit down and work out in black and white 
what the effects of union will be in its own local situation. 

Usually mergers begin at the top, and gradually work down to the 
level of the rank and file. Inevitably the detailed work of discussion and 
planning has to be carried on in central committees, Synods, Councils and 
so forth. I believe that the time has now come when we ought to start 
at the other end. Wherever there is in existence a ministerial fellowship 
or a local Council of Churches, I would like the group to say to itself, “We 
are going to have a united church here in five years; now let us sit down 
together to work out exactly what that would involve.” I do not mean 
that the churches in such groups should plan to break off from their denomi 
nations to form a local schism. I am quite aware that in most cases union 
would not come in five years. I am insisting, however, that the problems 
of union never become clear until people are committed to the principle 
of union, and are prepared to treat it not as an eschatological possibility, 
but as an immediate and burning reality. 

The danger, of course, in such a situation, is that a number of those 
concerned would take refuge in the idea of a community church. There is 
no doubt that community churches have rendered noble service in new 
areas, where the multiplication of denominations at the start would have 
been a grave disservice to the Christian cause. But it is just the fact that 
most community churches exist through the evasion, on the most charitable 
principles, of certain problems that to other more denominationally-con 
scious Christians are of very great importance indeed. If such a group is 
to educate itself and to render really useful service, it is desirable that it 
should include Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Baptists, and that its 
operations should be based on the ecumenical principles of free speech for 
all and a serious respect for the convictions of others. 

Some general preliminary sparring would naturally take place; but 
my suggestion is that then the group should settle down to draw up the 
“Constitution of the United Church of Christ in X.” It would not have 
gone far before it found itself facing all the problems of Faith and Order, 
of Liturgy and Church Law; and facing them not as theoretical problems 
of the theologians, but as matters that have to be faced in deadly earnest 
by Christian brethren if they are resolved to dwell together in one family. 
If discussion is to rise above the level of play-acting, there must be a serious 
and resolute determination to find a way through to the right and Christian 
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solution. In South India we were kept going through twenty-eight years 
of frustration and disappointment only by a steadfast determination that 
we were going to see this thing through and to find our way to union, 
whatever the difficulties, and however long it might take. 

I can forecast what the history of such a group would be, if it really 
got to work. The first stage would be that of delighted discovery of the 
range of our agreements. We find to our astonishment that the other fellows 
really are Christians. But then follows, and at no long date, the realization 
that our differences are deeper and more obstinate than we had supposed. 
It seems strange that fellows who on the whole are so sensible should be 
so pig-headedly unable to see what is so perfectly evident to me. If this 
period of ecumenical exasperation is successfully lived through, it is likely 
to be succeeded by a third stage of deep and equable companionship, not 
without its ructions, and not without endless differences that still have 
to be honestly faced and dealt with; but if agreement to unite has once 
been severely tested and found stronger than the petulant and natural 
impulse to separate, it is likely to hold out to the end. 

I do not say that such a group will in every case find its way through 
to a sketch of a united church in which all would be happy to join. Ecu 
menical advance is invariably followed by a violently anti-ecumenical re- 
action. What at its best is sincere loyalty to truth, and at its worst is 
nothing other than stark conservatism, leads many good Christians to the 
conviction that the losses involved in any kind of union far outweigh any 
possible gains. This too is a view to which our ecumenical charity must 
accord the utmost freedom of expression, and to which we must listen with 
patience, even if we do not agree with it. But the harsh expression of this 
view sometimes produces a contrary reaction in those who can go nearly 
all the way with it, but not all the way. 

Would the work of such a group be only a futile waste of time, a 
mere paper exercise? I do not believe that it would. There are far too 
few people in the churches today who have had experience of negotiations 
with a view to actual church union. But it is those leaders, and they alone, 
who know what the realities and the possibilities in this field are; they 
alone can take a realistic view, not too rosy and not too jaundiced, of what 
can be hoped for when we descend from the sunny heights of “Faith and 
Order” to plough a furrow in the recalcitrant soil of our divisions and 
our ancient hostilities. If my plan were carried out in a hundred centers, 


it would produce a large new group of men and women who had really 


wrestled with the problems and emerged with a steady and tempered 
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ecumenical conviction. I am not able to prophesy what the effect on the 
denominations would be. It might have no effect at all. But we might 
see, for the first time in history, a strong movement toward Christian unity 
emerging from the local churches themselves, and gradually imposing on 
denominations nation-wide a vision that had first been seen by very ordinary 
people “at the grass-roots.” 





Christian Unity in the Local 
Congregation 


CHARLES D. KEAN 


Ci IRISTIAN UNITY refers to the essential nature of the 
Body of Christ. The task of reuniting the fragments of the Christian 
Church is thought of not as attempting to develop something new, but rather 
of restoring in visible form what has been basic to the Christian faith since 
New Testament times. To talk of Christian unity seriously means first of 
all, therefore, to explore theologically the doctrine of the Church. 

The local congregation derives its peculiar meaning from the Christian 
faith to which it bears witness and the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
which it represents on the local scene. While the parish church can be 
studied from the viewpoint of sociology, and while comparisons may be 
drawn between the customs and traditions of neighboring local congregations 
of different denominations, the real point will be missed unless congrega- 
tional life is first of all looked at in terms of theology—the doctrine of the 
Church. 

Effective programs designed to develop greater concern for Christian 
unity on the level of the local congregation presuppose some shared under- 


standing on the part of those involved of the theological significance of the 


congregation as the Body of Christ. An approach that is primarily prag- 
matic is in continual danger of sentimentality, irrelevance, and irresponsi- 
bility. We begin with the doctrine of the Church. 

The doctrine of the Church has begun to come into its own as an im- 
portant part of the Christian faith in its fullness. This development in some 
ways appears to mark twentieth-century Christianity as distinctively as the 
Christological problems marked Christian faith and practice in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries. While there are a number of reasons for the 
awakened concern for this aspect of Christian doctrine, the development of 
the movement for Christian reunion bears a large share of the responsibility. 

To become aware of the need for Christian reunion, regardless of 
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whether this is rooted in theological reflection or in the practical diff 
culties of community relations, is to be thrown headlong into a consideration 
of what the Church is for which unity is being sought. Yet at the same time, 
some share in the credit for this new awareness of the importance of the doc- 
trine of the Church must be given to other forces in Christian life today. 
The growing concern for a more adequate program in Christian education, 
for example, has forced many Church leaders to explore deeply what they 
are educating people for and what are the real educational influences which 
affect their lives. The same thing might be said about the work done by 
many thinkers in developing a twentieth-century apologetic for the Chris 
tian enterprise. 

In any event a consideration of the doctrine of the Church is a basic 
part of all creative Christian thought and action today; and this is particu 
larly true of the movement for Christian reunion. Likewise, any mature 
consideration of the meaning of congregational life today cannot help but 
lead one to think both of the doctrine of the Church and the problems of 
Christian reunion. Perhaps a triangle is the best symbol to use to describe 
the situation—with the doctrine of the Church at one point, congregational 
life at another, and the unity movement at the third. If one starts from any 
point seriously, he is eventually forced to take the other two into his think 
ing. If one seeks to develop any realistic program of study or action at any 
point, he cannot avoid dealing with the other two before he has gone very 
far. a . 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONGREGATION 

One of the most unique contributions of the Jewish-Christian tradition 
to man’s religious understanding and practice is the concept of the congre- 
gation as the normative expression of the life of the Church. This is some 
thing radically different from anything developed by the other world reli- 
gions. Whether we are dealing with the synagogue or the parish church, we 
are confronted with the fact that both exist to make possible a continuing life 
in which the faith and the ethic are brought into contact with the actual 
relationships which people have with each other in daily affairs. 

One cannot understand either Judaism or Christianity without taking 


congregational life into account, because neither is primarily a system of 
intellectual beliefs, even though both have their theological formulations. 
Nor is either primarily a moral code, even though both point to ethical 
applications. Rather both Judaism, at least since the Babylonian captivity, 
and Christianity ever since its beginning, have been first of all fellowships 
of people sharing a common life and fulfilling a mission to the world. 
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Because of this, the congregation has been a central and necessary part 
of both religious thought and practice. It is more than incidental machinery. 
It is rather integral to the religious process itself, and without it neither the 
Jewish nor Christian religions would be themselves. In Christianity the 
congregation from the very beginning has served the purpose of making 
overt and concrete in particular local situations what this fellowship with a 
mission to the world may mean. 

The First Epistle of Peter describes the Christian Church: “But ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar. 
people; that ye should show forth the praises of him who hath called you 
out of darkness into his marvellous light: which in the past were not a 
people, but are now the people of God” (2:9). This beautiful and poetic 
phrase is meant to be dramatically lived out in congregational life, wher- 
ever Christians are associated with each other as part of the family of God. 
It is not a picture of some “invisible church” transcending the conditions of 
time and space but never concretized anywhere. 

While the passage lays an obligation upon the local congregation to 
fulfill in visible form and in a particular place the mission of the Holy 
People of God, it does not, however, disassociate the local congregation from 
the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. An awareness of congregational 
responsibility does not necessarily lead to a congregational polity, but rather 
to a deeper appreciation of membership in the universal Church of God 
which is expressed locally with all seriousness but which can never be 
realized in its fullness in any one situation. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians (3:20), St. Paul draws an analogy be- 
tween the politewma, the responsible ethnic subdivision in a Greek city, and 
the role of the Christian congregation in its community. It seems he also has 
reference to the Roman device of the colonia, the settlement of groups of 
retired soldiers with their families in a particular municipality to serve as 
a social leaven. The Christian Church is both politewma, in the sense that 
the community can expect responsible action from it, and colonia, in the 
sense that it is supposed to influence the community in turn. 

In other words, the nature of the Church as the Body of Christ be- 
comes explicit in congregational life—where it becomes possible for people 
not only to speculate about the meaning of divine love but also to reflect it 
by loving one another as persons, where it becomes possible for men and 
women to know what forgiveness means because under the influence of 
Christ they both give it to each other and receive it from each other. 

The congregation, on the other hand, has no meaning apart from the 
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larger life of the Body of Christ, the Holy People of God, of which it is 
the local representative. While it may have the task of concretizing in 
particular situations what is true about God’s relationship to his children 


everywhere and the resulting relationship of these children to each other, 
the congregation is merely the local manifestation of a reality which cannot 
be limited to particular times and places. Christ is the universal Lord of 
the Church rather than the Lord of unrelated churches. Congregational life 
is derived from this fact and bears witness to its truth. 


CONGREGATIONS AND DENOMINATIONS 


Congregations may exist as the spearheads by which the Christian 
Church as the Body of Christ, as the Holy People of God, comes into 
dynamic contact with the world, but actual congregations only represent the 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church indirectly. Their relationship with 
it is through the particular denomination which established them and sus- 
tained them and to which they are expected to give their loyalty. 

Congregations on the local scene are the expressions of denomination- 
alism in all that word implies. The scandal of Christian division becomes 
blatant in particular communities where neighbors can co-operate with each 
other only to a limited extent because their church loyalties are different, 
and where the Christian witness in community affairs is confused by com- 
peting voices selling the same or at least very similar products under dif- 
ferent labels. 

Congregations in the downtown sections of great cities, in suburban 
communities, and in the smaller cities and country towns, may differ from 
each other in the same locality along lines having nothing to do with de- 
nominational sponsorship. One parish may emphasize its pulpit, another its 
educational program, and another its community ministry of Christian 
service. Congregations even within the same denomination may appear 
to compete with each other or to be presenting widely differing emphases. 
Yet the fact remains that, in spite of all of these differences, the local con- 
gregation regardless of its denominational allegiance appears to be offering 
its community essentially the same services and resources as its neighbor on 
the next corner. 

But the answer to the problem will never be found by encouraging 
congregational disloyalty and irresponsibility. There is no way by which 
the local congregation can make contact with the Holy Catholic and Apos 
tolic Church except through its parent denomination, and to try to by-pass 
what exists is to move into a world of fantasy. There are local churches 
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which call themselves ecumenical, but regardless of their good intentions, 
they are really parishes with a congregational polity which choose to dis- 
avow any larger loyalty and which choose to disregard the meaning of pre 
vious allegiances in welcoming new members. Where the local congregation 
on its own tries to become an agent of the Body of Christ, the Holy People 
of God, without any reference to the existing structure of church life, it 
seems to be adding new divisions rather than healing old ones. 

The local congregation does have an important role to play, and if it 
does not play it nothing much will happen as a result of unity negotiations 
on the level of the higher councils of the denominations. But this role is 
not to ignore the existence of the parent denomination but rather to articu 
late in every possible practical way on the local scene the meaning of the 
negotiations which are already under way. It does not mean to jump the 
gun and consummate ecclesiastical marriages on the local scene without 
benefit of denominational blessing, but it does mean to make a serious effort 
in those areas of experimentation which have been authorized and where 
local action will be responsible. 

In the experience of this writer, the greatest obstacle to the unity move- 
ment, however, has not been the irresponsibility of local congregations by 
going off half-cocked, even though this does happen a little. It is rather 


the irresponsibility of local congregations in the form of paying no atten 
tion to the unity movement in their own denomination, to say nothing of 
that in the larger world around them. More programs to arouse interest 
in Christian reunion and to develop steps by which unity may be achieved 
bog down at the grass-roots than anywhere else. The opposition of those 
who resist proposals on theological grounds is nowhere near as serious as 


the inertia of those who do not care. 

In the light of what has just been said, it would seem that the place 
for the local congregation to begin is in the study of the doctrine of the 
Church—that which really underlies its own existence. The study of the 
doctrine of the Church will lead both to a more vital congregational life on 
the local level and to a concern for Christian unity which is truly functional. 
Furthermore, a study of the doctrine of the Church will provide a frame 
work in which the thorny problems of sacramental practice and ministerial 
succession can be placed in perspective and neither dismissed as irrelevant 
nor made into ends in themselves. 

In several experiments for encouraging concern about Christian re 
union on the local congregational level in which this writer has had a share, 
the first immediate result was a heightened interest in what one’s own 
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church really stood for. This has been true both in cases where the study 
groups were interdenominational and where they were from one communion 
or even one parish. An interest in the unique traditions of one’s own de- 
nomination, however, can either make the whole project abortive or it can 
be the means through which the significance of the doctrine of the Church 
is appreciated for the first time. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A COMMON TREASURY 


This author writes as an Episcopalian who believes that he has a real 


appreciation for the heritage of his own communion in liturgical expression, 
sacramental life, and the historic succession of church order; and he is sure 
that the differences between his Church and other communions is often a 
difference in kind instead of a difference in degree. Yet this recognition and 
confession in no way denies what has just been said about the scandal and 
confusion caused by Christian divisions in those areas where they become 
clearest to see—in local congregational life. On the other hand, however, 
reference to this writer’s own Anglican loyalties may serve to point a 
direction in which help may be found. 

The major denominations in the world may have many similarities in 
practice, but each is the bearer of a tradition which was developed to meet 
the crying needs of people for the living gospel, and each has been enabled 
to minister to the lives of men and women in a truly creative way down 
through the centuries. The distinctive characteristics of the several major 
denominations are symbols of the kind of ministry that has been offered— 
which is not to say that something very similar may not have been provided 
by another group in a somewhat different way, nor is it to say that God 
only uses one kind of channel to bring his grace to human hearts. 

The point may perhaps be illustrated by referring to the Book of 
Common Prayer as the normative expression of Episcopalian life—that 
which really provides for unity within congregations, which relates congre- 
gations to each other in spite of very different emphases on details, and 
which ties the ministry of the Church today to all that has gone before 
and to that which will come afterwards. The Book of Common Prayer is, 
therefore, the distinctive characteristic of Episcopalian life. While other 
churches have their service books which in many instances represent im- 
provements on particular parts of the Book of Common Prayer, no other 
communion makes its service book serve quite the same purpose. 

Other communions likewise have their own distinct treasures: the 
Presbyterians their concern for a dynamic presentation of the Bible as the 
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Word of God and their tradition of lay ministerial character in the ruling 
eldership; the Methodists their emphasis on a religion of the heart as well 
as of the mind, and their concern for the practical expression of the fruits of 
the spirit; and the Congregationalists and Baptists, their insistence that in- 
dividual freedom and true democracy belong not only in the political order 
but in the household of God. Each major tradition has its treasures of 
unique and distinct value. 

If these distinctive characteristics and traditions are real treasures, this 
will not be just because they are described as such in books but rather be 
cause they are discovered to be such in congregational life. Therefore, it 
follows that to the extent that these things are real treasures of the Chris 
tian spirit, they must not be lost or even played down in order to achieve 
Christian reunion, for such a unity would only be an administrative coup, 
not a victory of the faith. Rather these treasures, particularly because they 
are appreciated so deeply in the local congregation, must be brought un 
damaged into the larger treasury of the united Church, and in this way 
what is achieved will be more truly representative of the Holy People of 
God. 

Perhaps there is no better place in church life in which Christians of 
different traditions may make known to each other what their distinctive 
treasures are, and why these are valuable, than in a responsible kind of 
unity relationships between local congregations. Here the objective will 
not be to seize heaven by storm but to work out in the faith and life of 
living men and women whose loyalties ought to be real, what the meaning 
of the Christian Church is as a central aspect of the Christian faith. 


| Ed. Note: A further article dealing with unity at the local level, by 
Robert Tobias, will appear in an early issue. } 





What Price Church Union? 


JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


‘Tae MAN ON THE STREET asks rather petulantly, “Why 
don’t the denominations get together?” To the numerous company of non- 
churchgoing Protestants the signs over church doors are distinctly mysti- 
fying, with slight visible relation to what happens inside. Why should 
trivial differences keep the followers of Christ divided into separate camps 
bearing such curious multisyllabic appellations as Presbyterian, Congrega 
tional, Episcopalian? If the Hottentots went under such funny-sounding 
names we would laugh at them. From the point of view of pure logic our 
Protestant denominations cannot be justified. Yet they persist. E. Stanley 
Jones seems to assume that, if only he can make a reasoned appeal to 
enough people and can persuade a million or two to sign cards, the Protes- 
tant denominations will some day fall into place in a new arrangement to 
be known as Federal Union. But it is not that simple. 

Church Union is exceedingly costly. It can never be achieved through 
pious hopes or ringing resolutions. It will never be born of platitudes. 
Only as dedicated souls are willing to spend themselves in bloody sweat 
through at least decades of time can denominations be brought together in 
union. This is the story of the past, and there is nothing to indicate that 
it will be much different in the future. 

The first requirement for major unions is time. Here the record is 
devastating. The negotiations out of which came the United Church of 
Canada lasted from 1902 to 1925. To get the Methodist humpty-dumpty 
back together again took from 1908 until 1939. The union of the Evan 
gelical and United Brethren churches was quite speedy as such things go, 
taking the mere thirteen years from 1933 to 1942. The Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church have been 
negotiating actively since 1942, and now have every expectation of estab- 
lishing themselves as the United Church of Christ in June of 1957. 

It is probably fortunate that there is no way of tabulating the financial 
cost of Protestantism’s ventures in church union—for the figure would give 
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much aid and comfort to those who are critical of the churches. The 
Canadians have never been given to throwing dollars around casually, yet 
astonishing sums were spent by the opponents of union for newspaper ads 
and other forms of publicity; and this led to counterbalancing expenditures 
by the proponents of the United Church of Canada. With Methodist re- 
union the cost was not so much for propaganda as for the expenses of end 
less meetings of church officials. Where the money has come from that has 
financed the antimerger forces in the Congregational Christian churches is 
a mystery; but even after the General Council had voted 1,310 to 179 to 
proceed with the union, there were three organizations with paid leadership 
still working in opposition to it. Whatever we may think of their judg- 
ment, the generosity of those opposed to church union cannot be ques 
tioned. The bringing together of denominations produces some ultimate 
economies in the combining of publications, the elimination of duplicate 
positions, and the saving in time and money which becomes possible when 
more churches share in the common services rendered by a denomination; 
but the bringing about of such unions is an exceedingly costly undertaking. 
The immediate expense is great; the economies come only with the years. 

Perhaps the greatest cost of church union is the friction which it 
creates. This varies in nature and intensity. The bitterest holy war of this 
nature arose among the Presbyterians of Canada over the formation of the 
United Church of Canada. This might be dubbed a Scotch squabble, but it 
was more than that. The Union was fought on every front from the least 
local church to the Parliament of Canada, and in about every way. Two 
good things can be said about the struggle: the opposition strengthened the 
determination of the Unionists, while the animosities created have died 
out rather quickly. 

With Methodist reunion the problem appears to have been less active, 
vocal opposition but rather the inertia inevitable with large bodies and 


complicated procedures. Bishop John M. Moore has stated the matter 


rather well: 


The road to Methodist union has been very long, very difficult, and over many 
cuts and streams, and through many dark valleys and over rough ranges. But there 
has always been someone who took up the precious load when others fell by the way. 
Many honorable names have been carved on the monuments that mark the wayside. 
These noble and great men could not see alike, especially when they looked back, but 
in mutual confidence and respect they toiled on together. They might toil in different 
groups and on different sides of the roadbed, but at nightfall they found that they had 
somehow extended the road. What they really accomplished they never knew.” 


1 Moore, John M., The Long Road to Methodist Union, The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 1942, 
pp. 237 f. 
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The agonies through which the Congregational Christian churches 
have been passing on their way to union are more difficult to assess, largely 
because they are closer at hand. There has been bitterness on the part of 
some of the opponents of the merger; the reaction of the proponents has 
been one of surprise that such a situation could arise, and humiliation at 
the spectacle which it has created. “Uninspiring” is the mildest term with 
which the court litigation can be described. On the other hand, the con 
tinued opposition has kept the question of union alive when it might other- 
wise have gone by default, while the vehemence of the opposition has 
strengthened the determination of the majority to carry the matter 
through. 

This survey of the costs of union may explain in part the recent failures 
of three ventures in this direction. The Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
held a number of polite conversations beyond which no one seemed ready 
to go. The Disciples and the Northern Baptists got as far as to hold their 
annual national meetings in the same city and at the same time, although 
this degree of proximity failed to awaken lasting affection. More recently 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., the Presbyterian Church, U.S., and the 
United Presbyterian Church were all ready to become one church—until 
it was voted down in the presbyteries of the Southern church. However, 
the way seems clear for the Presbyterians, U.S.A., and the United Presby- 


II 


Why is the path to Church union so difficult? This is a tantalizing 
question to which there is no quick and easy answer. 


terians to unite. 


First let us dispose of two bits of Protestant mythology. 

The “devil theory” of denominational divisions is that these are main- 
tained so as to protect and continue the vested rights of church officials in 
their positions. This idea has its roots in some local situations where area 
superintendents have opposed the uniting or the federating of congrega- 
tions, allegedly because this would not redound to their credit in the annual 
yearbook. This may have happened, although not as frequently as some 
people assume. On the national level there has been surprisingly little 


opposition to church union on the part of the paid officers of the denomina 
tions and boards, although they are the people who suffer the greatest in- 
convenience when union takes place. 


The reunion of Methodism brought some soft Southern accents to the 
sidewalks of New York, and sent some reluctant Northerners to suffer under 
the Southern sun in Nashville. The amount of work involved in merging 
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boards and realigning church activities is prodigious, both in terms of hours 
and brain fag—and yet this sacrifice has been willingly made by those 
who are sometimes regarded as the overlords of the churches. However, 
rarely if ever has anyone lost his position through such a procedure. The 
practice has been to “take care” of everybody, which may result in over- 
staffing for a year or two; but death and normal retirements relieve such 
situations rather rapidly. Few men reach the top of the ecclesiastica! ladder 
many years before they become eligible for retirement. 

A second bit of mythology is that the lay people are eagerly yearning 
for church union but the ministers and other officials stand in their way. 
We wish that this were true, but it isn’t. The majority of lay people are 
quite indifferent. They think that church union is a good idea, but they are 
not prepared to do much about it. Over against this passive mass are other 
laymen who are probably the most violent opponents of union. In Canada 
it was the lay people who stirred up the opposition out of which came split 
congregations. The opposition to the Congregational Christian-Evangelical 
and Reformed union has been financed by lay dollars. The rock upon 
which the Presbyterian plan of union suffered shipwreck was the opposition 
of laymen in the Southern churches. Probably the greatest problem of 
church union is not so much to convert the laity to union as to inspire them 
with the willingness to pay the price which union entails. 

The opposition to church union is not logical but psychological. The 
arguments brought against it are exceedingly various. The most common 
one is, “I believe in union, but I don’t like the way this one is being brought 
about!” Yet rarely will the opponents of union yield to appeasement. In 
1948 the Congregational Christian General Council sought to achieve a 
united front by adopting a number of “Interpretations” to the proposed 
Basis of Union, which the Evangelical and Reformed Church rather 
grudgingly approved at a special meeting of its General Synod, but this did 
little good. If one objection is removed, an antiunionist can usually find 
another. Particular positions are defended in a logical fashion, but there 
is no over-all clearly defined intellectual basis for their opposition. The 
further the argument is carried, the more mixed up it becomes. 

The situation which developed in Canada is well stated by Claris E. 


Silcox: 


The principles and motives which actuated the parties concerned were greatly 
mixed and can only be stated in general terms. Even at the time when the issues were 
being settled, it would have been hardly possible to unravel the minds of those who 
ardently supported or as ardently opposed the union movement. The director of this 
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study has been interested and sometimes amused in comparing the reasons given for 
the attitude of certain prominent leaders in the movements, pro and con, as stated by 
themselves, with the reasons alleged by their opponents. In general, those who were 
explaining their own attitude assumed a very high devotion to principle, while those 
who explained their opponents’ course of action frequently suggested not only personal 
advantage but also personal hostility as the dynamic of behaviour. In a small Nova 
Scotia community, where before union there was only one church and now there are 
two churches, an elderly man gave as his version of the difficulty that “the devil got 
into them.” His explanation is as scientifically accurate as any.” 

The psychological explanation of the opposition to church union is 
relatively simple. Religion and emotion are inseparable—even with the 
Scotch. The church is the visible expression of our religion. Our approach 
to it is at least heavily tinged with emotion. Many people find a large 
degree of such personal security as they possess in their relationship to the 
local church. Whatever appears to disturb it disturbs them. Proposals for 
church union look to them like attempts to tamper with what has become 
a sacred influence in their lives. They react against this—and then ration- 
alize their position. 

This principle can be illustrated out of the recent experiences of the 
Congregational Christian churches as they have moved toward union. Two 
things should be said about the opposition which developed. None of those 
who fought the union had anything to gain either financially or in prestige 
from the positions which they took. Whatever their motives, self-interest 
was not one of them. While personalities were not entirely absent, they 
were held to a minimum. 

It was entirely logical that the lawsuit which delayed the union for 
seven years should have been brought by the Cadman Church in Brooklyn. 
This one-time “city of churches” was settled from New England during 
the middle years of the nineteenth century. The Congregational churches 
flourished. From their pulpits the gospel was proclaimed by Henry Ward 
Beecher, Lyman Abbott, Newell Dwight Hillis, Nehemiah Boynton, S. 
Parkes Cadman, and many another eloquent voice. But times have 
changed. Newcomers from New England and the West no longer settle 
in Brooklyn. Recent years have brought first the Jews, then the Negroes, 
and now the Puerto Ricans. Many of the old churches still stand, but their 
function is largely that of a haven of refuge for the older people who stil] 
linger on in spite of the alien influx. Their churches are about the only 
vestige of a beloved past. Anything which threatens their churches touches 
one of their few remaining emotional roots. “If our church closes, where 


2 Sileor, C. E., Church Union im Canada, Institute of Social and Religious Research (New York), 
197%, pp. 180 f. 
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will we go?” is their plaintive plea. Union seemed to them an assault on 
something they loved. They voted against it. 

Opposition also came from what might be described as proprietorship 
churches. Today pews are seldom owned and rarely rented, but there are 
congregations where something of this spirit still lingers. There are those 
who speak of “my church” not in terms of choice but in terms of posses- 
sion. It belongs to them much as does their home or car. It rarely occurs 
to them that it might be God’s church. In such situations a relatively few 
people provide generous support and carry most of the burden of work. 
There can be no question of their devotion—as far as it goes. Yet these 
good people will brook no interference from outside. Often they are not 
much interested in outsiders. They imagined that church union would dis- 
turb what to them is an entirely satisfactory situation. They were against it. 

At the same time that negotiations for union with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church were in progress a movement was developing in the 
Congregational Christian Churches for the limiting if not the elimination 
of the Council for Social Action. This was spear-headed by the League 
for the Maintenance of Congregational Prinaples, which was opposed to 
any instrumentality of the church taking a stand on any social or economic 
question. This group rather belatedly came out in opposition to the pro- 
posed union. This was entirely logical. If and when the United Church 
of Christ is established it will speak on social issues with a stronger voice 
than have the merging denominations—although neither has done too 


Ill 


If the path toward union is so difficult, how can the existing and immi- 
nent unions be accounted for? And what hope is there for a further draw 


badly in this respect. 


ing together of Protestant forces? 

We have explained the opposition to union in terms of emotion; the 
success of church union is based also on the appeal to the emotions. 

Although church union is quite logical, it cannot be promoted solely 
or even chiefly on intellectual grounds. People are brought together more 
by their hearts than by their heads. Behind the birth of the United 
Church of Canada was a strong patriotic impulse. On the funny side, it 
was a desire to get Sunday-school papers which did not feature Thanks 
giving, the Fourth of July, and the heroes honored south of the border; 


at a deeper level it was a response to the cry for help of the settlers who 


were breaking the prairie in the western provinces. The United Church 
was conceived to make possible a better religious service to all Canada. 
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Behind the intricacies of Methodist reunion lay the conviction, “We 
are one people!” That as warmhearted a group as the followers of John 
Wesley could be divided in three parts, and two of these sectional, was 
emotionally untenable. And out of union has come new strength. 

In the interminable discussions which have marked the negotiations 
between the Congregational Christians and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, exceedingly little has been made of the practical advantages which 
this union will bring—a truly national church which promises to be the 
strongest Protestant group in Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit; the fusing of 
two rich streams of theological thought and of liturgical practice; a 
strengthened position in Protestantism generally. Such matters have 
hardly been mentioned; some of them are close to secrets. The crucial 
question has not been expediency, but “Is this God’s will?” A report 
adopted at a meeting of the boards and employed staff of the two groups 
states: “We are resolved that the union presents us with the obligation and 
opportunity to make our service vastly more than the combining of the 
programs and services now being conducted by the two uniting denomina 
tions. . . . If we conceive the purpose of this union to be a new creation 
dedicated to the service of the kingdom of Christ, we stand only at the 
threshold of our labor and its promise.” * 

What of the future? There should be more unions among the Prot- 
estant groups of this country. These will be costly, but by that very token 
they will be worth the cost. Merely reshuffling denominations of itself may 
be desirable, but it lacks a sufficient motive to break the inertia which holds 
our churches as they are. Some years ago we heard much about “the ex 
pulsive power of a new affection.” That is what the churches need. 

How can this be brought about? 

We need to see our churches in a larger perspective. It is the little 
things that divide, the big ones that unite. Names, practices, lesser loyalties 


keep us apart; only our dreams for a more Christian world and a greater 


loyalty to Christ can bring us together. 

In the meantime we should not be afraid of our emotions. In a deep 
sense we must feel our way into further unions. We need hymns of union, 
liturgies of union. We need to dramatize the church as the family of God 
—and our part in it. The world needs a more united church; we need 
the quickened inner life which is necessary before there can be such a 
church. The price of union is high, but so also are the rewards. 


The Messeng December 4, 1956, ¢ 





The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Christian Origins 


W. D. DAVIES 


[i — IS AN OLD SAYING that a new broom sweeps clean. 
Certain it is that the Dead Sea Scrolls, although old, are new; and that they 
have been claimed to sweep the musty, cobwebby house of New Testament 
scholarship very clean. But let me begin by saying that because the Dead 
Sea Scrolls are new, and insufficiently examined and assessed, their signifi- 
cance for New Testament studies can be easily exaggerated. The attention 
being paid to them at the moment is very reminiscent of the spate of books 
and articles which the publication, for example, of the Didache called forth 
at the end of the last century. Today it is safe to assert that ninety-nine 
per cent of those books and articles have long been forgotten; and the New 
Testament teacher now usually merely refers in passing to what was once 
urged to be a quite revolutionary document. Time not only heals wounds 
but tames, and sometimes reinters, revolutionary documents. It behoves 
us, therefore, not to rush to conclusions about the Scrolls. 

On the other hand, there is also another equally grave danger—the 
danger born of an excess of caution. It is this, it seems to me, that lies behind 
the slight reaction toward underestimating the Scrolls which now appears in 
some quarters. An excellent example of this emerges in Kingsley Barrett’s 
footnote to his very important work on the Fourth Gospel published last 
year (The Gospel According to Saint John). He writes: “It is now much 
clearer than it was when I completed the manuscript of this book [on 
December 31, 1951] that . . . the Dead Sea Scrolls call for consideration 
as part of the background of the Fourth Gospel. I regret that I have not 
been able to incorporate such consideration, but it would not have substan 
tially modified my work.” ' This last sentence is hardly credible. I do not 


1 Barrett, C. K., The Gospel According to Saint John, London: S.P.C.K., 1955, p. viii, note 15 also 
P- 33, a. }- 
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doubt but that a study of the Dead Sea Scrolls might have substantially 
modified parts of Barrett’s treatment. Similarly, it is not enough cautiously 
to claim that all the parallels between the Scrolls and the New Testament 
can be explained in terms of their common dependence on the Old Testa- 
ment and on Judaism; the parallels cannot be so easily dismissed. We have, 
therefore, to guard against an excess of enthusiasm and an excess of caution; 
against claiming too much and claiming too little. I shall suggest that the 
Scrolls are more important than some scholars have grudgingly admitted, 
and perhaps less revolutionary than has been claimed by others. 

In the notes which follow I shall assume the fascinating account of 
the discovery and contents of the material which Professor Millar Burrows 
and others have given us, and merely seek to assess its relation to the New 
Testament, without undue elaboration, as it presents itself to me. In the 
first part I shall discuss the way in which the Dead Sea Scrolls greatly 
enrich our understanding of the background of the New Testament. From 


this point of view the significance of the Scrolls can hardly be exaggerated. 


Let me suggest the following points. 
THE Prospiem oF Sources FOR THE New TestraMENT 


First, the Scrolls reopen the problem of the sources of the New Testa- 
ment. The documents of the New Testament were written in Greek, or 
more accurately, in Koiné Greek. In one sense this is far easier to translate 
and to understand than classical Greek, because it is simpler. But this sim- 
plicity is altogether deceptive; and, in another sense, it is far more difficult 
fully to appreciate and even to translate New Testament Greek than clas- 
sical. This is mainly because so often, while the vocabulary of the New 
Testament is Greek, its idiom and inner substance is Semitic or at least 
Septuagintal. This fact has led during the present century to all sorts of 
theories to account for these Semitisms. These theories were particularly 
associated with the distinguished American scholar, Professor C. C. Torrey 
of Yale. Torrey went so far as to suggest that all the Four Gospels, as well 
as Acts 1 through 15, were originally written in Aramaic.’ Similarly C. F. 
Burney of Oxford urged an Aramaic original for the Fourth Gospel,* and, 
in particular, DeZwaan and others* have traced written Aramaic sources in 
various parts of Acts, especially in Acts 1 through 5. The point to emphasize 


2 For details on thie and other problems, see Torrey, C. C., The Four Gospels: A New Translation 
Harper & Brothers, 1933; “The Composition and Date of Acts,” Harvard Theological Studies, 1916 ‘ 


8 Burney, C. F., The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1922. 
*See Dupont, J., Les Problémes du Livre des Actes, Louvain, 1950. 
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is that it is largely on the assumption of the early nature of these chapters 
that it has been possible to reconstruct the early Christian preaching, the 
isolation of which has been one of the most fructifying forces in recent New 
Testament scholarship.° 

But how much credence should we place upon theories of Aramaic 
sources underlying the Gospels and Acts? Some scholars rejected these 
theories with something like contempt, because we had no contemporary 
Aramaic or Hebrew sources which would make it natural or reasonable for 
us to assume that there could be such Christian sources. Edgar J. Goodspeed 
is typical. I quote from his New Solutions of New Testament Problems. 


In weighing the arguments of Professor Torrey [he writes] one is hampered by 
the difficulty of finding any Hebrew or Aramaic documents definitely referable to 
the first century with which to compare the supposed Hebrew or Aramaic manners 
of speech in the Gospels and Acts. ‘The fact is there is next to nothing in the way 
of contemporary written Semitic materials by which to test the Hebrew or Aramaic 
documents postulated by Professor Torrey. . . . 

Looking broadly at early Christian history, it would seem that it was the impact 
of the Christian movement upon Greek life that resulted in the literary precipitate we 
find in early Christian literature. That Christianity had found literary expression in 
Aramaic or Hebrew is by no means a matter of course. We should have first to show 
that Aramaic or Hebrew populations of the time had a bent for literary expression. 
But it is precisely here that evidence is strikingly meagre. Over against the steadily 
rising tide of Greek literary expression of Christianity, Palestinian Judaism and 
Christianity are all but mute. 


According to Goodspeed there is no evidence that Palestinian Aramaic- 
speaking people in the first century were a reading people, nor had they the 
instinct for contemporary historical composition. Professor Albright made 
the same point as late as 1949.’ He emphasized that there was no trace of 
an Aramaic literary tradition between the early Hellenistic period and the 
second century a.p. In such a condition it was exceedingly unlikely that 
Aramaic-speaking Christians should reveal a strong literary instinct, and the 
search for Aramaic sources to the New Testament would appear to be a 
wild goose chase. 

It is here that the Dead Sea Scrolls introduce a new factor. We now 
do have literature in Hebrew and Aramaic produced by a community which 
was alive in the time of Jesus. This must not be exaggerated, because the 


5 See especially Dodd, C. H., The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, Chicago: Willett, Clark 
& Company, 1936. 

® Chicago University Press, 1927, pp. 69-70. 

T The problem is illuminated by W. F. Albright in his essay, “Recent Discoveries in Palestine and the 
Gospel of St. John,” in The Background of the New Testament and lis Eschatology, ed. by W. D. Davies 
and D. Daube, Cambridge University Press, 1956 
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Hebrew texts discovered far exceed the Aramaic ones in number and extent. 
Nevertheless, the DSS do supply us with greater justification for thinking 
that early Aramaic-speaking Christians lived in a milieu where there was 
far more literary awareness than Goodspeed and others have allowed. I 
cannot enlarge on this here, but it is odd how at a moment when the source 
criticism of the New Testament is, in some quarters at least, under a cloud," 
the DSS should have made the practice of source criticism far more reason- 
able. 


Marrers or GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY 


Let us now go on to the second point. Apart from its relation to the 
source criticism of the New Testament, the new sources provide us with 
material which may have been familiar to some early Christians and which 
is therefore highly pertinent to the interpretation of what they wrote. In 
two ways we may note their helpfulness in detailed interpretation. First, 
in matters of grammar. The DSS supply us with much new material in 
the light of which we can test the alleged Semitisms of the New Testament. 

An example will illustrate this. In Rom. 12 Paul uses the Greek 
participle to express the imperative. The slight parallels to this usage in 
the Greek papyri are not convincing. In the Mishnah and other post- 
Christian Hebrew sources, however, the participle is regularly used as an 
imperative. Daube, therefore, suggested that Paul was drawing upon 
Hebrew or Rabbinic codal material in Rom. 12." But he could not prove 
this conclusively because the imperative participle was post-Christian, as far 
as we knew. But in the DSS we find the participle on its way, at least, to 
being used as an imperative. They reveal Hebrew at a stage between 
Classical Hebrew and Mishnaic Hebrew, and supply something like a proof 
of a theory which previously could at best be only a conjecture.” 

But secondly, the vocabulary of the New Testament is in many ways 
illuminated by the Scrolls. To illustrate this in detail would take too long, 
but let me refer briefly to a few examples. The vocabulary of the Fourth 
Gospel has been particularly illuminated by the DSS."' Phrases like 
“Eternal Life,” for example, which have been often taken to point directly 
to a Hellenistic and even Platonic milieu, are now seen to be perfectly com 
patible with Hebrew or Palestinian circles. See the following passages: 

*In particular Austin Farrer of Oxford has rebelled against it in his many works, and most recently 
in Studies in the Gospels, ed. by D. E. Nineham, Oxford: Blackwell, 1955, pp. 55 ff. 

* Daube’s work is now published on pp. go ff. of his The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, The 
Jordan Lectures, London University, 1956. 


10 See my Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, The Macmillan Company, znd ed. 1955, p. 367, p. 329. 
er 


1! Consult Braun, F. M., L’arriére fond judaique du quatrieme évangile la Communauté d+ 


V’Alliance, Revue Biblique, N 1, Janvier 1966, pp. sat ff 
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John 17:3 C.D.C. 3:20 has the exact phrase 
And this is life eternal “eternal life.” 
that they know thee D.S.D. 2:3 has “eternal knowledge” 
the only true God: D.S.D. 9:3-4 “eternal truth.” 

John 8:12 D.S.D. 3:7. “the light of life.” 
I am the light of the world. 


So, too, when we turn to the Synoptics. For example, in Mark 10 we 
have Jesus’ discussion of divorce where he declares that monogamy is, as it 
were, part of the order of creation itself. “But from the beginning of the 
creation male and female made he them” (10:6). As Teicher has recently 
pointed out, the Sect’s literature provides us with an almost exact counter- 
part of the Greek of Mark 10:6 in Hebrew. In C.D.C. 4:21 we have the 
phrase, “the principle of nature is: a male and female He created them.” 
Mark 10:6 merely seems to reproduce in Greek what is expressed in Hebrew 
in C.D.C. 4:21, and in both passages the same appeal is made, implicitly 
at least, to Gen. 1:27. For completeness we may also further point out that 
the vocabulary of Paul, for example, and particularly the Pauline use of the 
term “flesh,” is much illuminated by the Scrolls.”* 


IDEOLOGY 


Thirdly, passing beyond matters of grammar and vocabulary, we find 
that much in the theology or, more loosely, the ideology of the New Testa- 
ment is paralleled in the DSS. This is to be expected, because the Scrolls 
are the literary products of a community expecting its Messiahs soon, and 
the New Testament the product of one looking both backwards to a Mes- 
siah who had come and forward to his coming again. In the terms in which 
the Sect thinks of itself we can find a close parallel to the way in which 
the early Church thought of itself."* 

Just as the early Church did, so did the Qumran Sect apply to itself 
and to its leaders various apocalyptic, eschatological Scriptures.’* Thus the 
Qumran community is conceived as the faithful remnant, the true Israel, 
the community of the New Covenant; it seems to have experienced a divine 
sprinkling with cleansing water, the outpouring of a new Spirit—a kind of 
baptism of water and the Spirit. The community looked forward to a new 


Jerusalem and a new temple, where acceptable sacrifices would be offered by 


12.C.D.C. and D.S.D. are abbreviations used for the Zadokite Fragments and the Manual of Discipline 
respectively 

18 Kuhn, K. G., Zeitschrift far Theologie und Kirche, 1952, pp. 200 ff. For further references see 
Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, znd ed., p. 452 

'* Matthew Black of St. Andrews has paid particular attention to this in unpublished papers 

'* Dodd, C. H., According to the Scriptures, Charles Scribner's Sons, 195% 
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an acceptable priesthood. In countless ways the thought of the Sect helps 
us to understand anew and better how early Christians came to think of 
themselves as they did.”* 

To turn to another field, in The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons 
of Darkness we find an irreconcilable opposition between the darkness and 
the light: the sons of men are divided as they belong to either of these two 
forces. The same antithesis appears in D.S.D. 3:13 through 4:26, a section 
which gives us in a brief compass the theology of the Sect. A comparison 
of this with the Fourth Gospel reveals a striking similarity. In John 
(12:36) Christians also are the sons of light, and the dualism of the Scrolls 
finds an echo in the Gospel. 

DisciPLINE 


Not only in the terms in which the Sect describes itself but also in the 
discipline which it imposed on itself are we recalled to the New Testament. 
Here again I can only refer to the most striking instance. In Matt. 18:15-17, 
where we have a discussion of church discipline, we find rules laid down 
which have almost an exact equivalent in D.S.D. 5:26 ff. The passages are 
as follows: 


D.S.D. 5:25 f 
One shall not speak to his brother in 
anger or in resentment, or with a stiff 
neck or a hard heart or a wicked spirit; 
one shall not hate him in the folly of his 
heart. In his days he shall reprove him 
and shall not bring upon him iniquity; 
and also a man shall not bring against his 
neighbor a word before the masters with- 
out having rebuked him before wit- 


nesses.!* 


Marr. 18:15-17 
Moreover if thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
Church; but if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican. 


As we shall have occasion to note later, much in the practice of the Sect is 


very similar to what emerged in the early Church. 


Tue Use or Scriprure 


But now, I come to what is probably both the most striking and the 


most important point of affinity between the Sect and the New Testament, 


namely, its use of Scripture. Apparently the Teacher of Righteousness who 


16 A clear and careful statement is given by James Muilenberg in “The Significance of the Scrolls,” 


in Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Vol. XI, No. 4, March, 1956; pp. 6f. especially for our purpose 


17 Millar Burrows’ translation. See the note in Brownlee, W. H., Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies, Nos. 10-12, New Haven, 1951, p. 23 
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led the community at one early period taught a new interpretation of the 
Scriptures, which gave to his followers an understanding both of their 
present experiences and of their future réle in the purposes of God. This 
Scriptural interpretation was developed. Somewhere around 63 B.c., per- 
haps, one of the members of the Sect expounded the Book of Habakkuk as 
applying to his own day. By “Chaldeans,” he said, Habakkuk really meant 
Kittim—the name by which the expositor signified the Romans. Again, in 
Cave Four at Qumran a leaf containing a short selection of texts from the 
Old Testament was found. These texts were used as festimonia, to refer 
perhaps to the coming prophet, the Davidic and the Priestly Messiahs, whom 
the Sect expected. The term used to describe the interpretation carried on 
by the Sect was pesher. To judge from the so-called “commentary” on 
Habakkuk, they gave a pesher toa whole book or books, 1.e., a kind of 
continuous exegesis. A contemporary application was found or sought for 
each item in the text. 

Now in the New Testament the interpretation of Scripture is a major 
element. Throughout all its strata there is a constant attempt to set the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth over against the setting of the 
Old Testament. The method by which this is done has been exhaustively 
examined by scholars in our time. Rabbinic sources in particular have been 


exploited to illumine New Testament exposition of the Old. But it seems 
probable that the closest parallel to New Testament usage is the pesher of 
the Scrolls; the early Church like the Qumran Sect should be thought of 
probably, in some of its aspects at least, in terms of a school. To substantiate 


the similarity between early Christian and Qumran interpretation would 
take me too far afield. I shall, therefore, merely refer you to the work of 
Krister Stendah]l of Harvard, who has argued that behind the Gospel of 
Matthew, in particular, there is a school of exegesis very similar to that at 
Qumrin. The significance of the light thus thrown for us on the early 
Christian interpretation of Scripture is evident, when we recall that it is the 
interpretation of Scripture that perhaps supplies us with the best clue to the 
meaning of primitive Christian thought." 


TuHeE Prosiem or CuristTiAN ORIGINS 


I have thus briefiy, and inadequately, indicated how very greatly the 
Dead Sea Scrolls enrich our understanding of the New Testament in al 
sorts of ways. The words of Professor W. F. Albright’* can most certainly 


18 See Dodd, op. cit.; Stendahi, K., The School of Matthew, Uppsala, 1954 
Op. cit., p. 169. 
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be confirmed, that “perhaps the most important service of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls will be the demonstration which may be brought from them that 
John, the Synoptics, St. Paul, and various other books draw from a common 
reservoir of terminology and ideas which were well known to the Essenes 
and presumably familiar also to other Jewish sects of the period.” 

Nevertheless, I must point out that I have concentrated on the paral 
lels between the DSS and the N.T., and such concentration may distort and 
magnify the significance of the DSS. Parallels such as those indicated can 
be found sometimes in other documents. It must be recalled that we already 
had before the recent discovery a considerable knowledge of the Essenes, 
and, in particular, we possessed the Zadokite F'ragments which had been con- 
siderably used in the elucidation of the New Testament by many scholars. 
Nor have I pointed out differences between the Qumran material and the 
New Testament. We have now, therefore, to ask—while fully recognizing 
that the literary remains of the Sect, which was so like the Early Church 
in so many ways, are of very great value in illuminating the background of 
the New Testament—whether they also affect radically our understanding 
of Christian origins. 

The problem of Christian origins may be considered under three heads. 
First, what was the nature of the matrix within which Christianity arose: do 
the DSS radically alter our understanding of it? Secondly, how did primi 
tive Christianity develop into the great Church of the second and subsequent 
centuries: do the DSS illumine the emergence of Catholicism? Thirdly, how 
did Jesus of Nazareth come to be the object of worship of a universal com 
munity, the Church: can the DSS illumine the Christological problem? 


I 


First, then, do the Scrolls radically alter our understanding of the 


Judaism within which Christianity arose? To appreciate the force of this 
question we have to recall the case urged by George Foot Moore in his 
classic work, Judaism in the First Five Centuries of the Christian Era 


(1927). According to him, what we call Judaism remained substantially 
the same from pre-Christian times, past the Fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70, 
which did not affect Judaism fundamentally, down to Mishnaic and Tal 
mudic times. There existed what Moore called a “normative Judaism” 
throughout these periods, and this “normative Judaism” we are to judge 
by its own specifically Rabbinic sources. Sectarian literature, apocalyptic and 
other, is not a true indication of the character of this Judaism and is, there- 
fore, largely to be ignored in its understanding. By Judaism before and 
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during and after the first century is meant “Pharisaic” or “Rabbinic” 
Judaism. 

Many students had long questioned this position.”” What the Dead 
Sea Scrolls have done is not to initiate this questioning but to justify it still 
further; they have not initiated any revolution in our understanding of first- 
century Judaism, but they have made the classic position of Moore still 
more untenable than it was already known to be. In two ways they help 
to change our estimate of first-century Judaism. 

First, they supply added proof to the view that Judaism before a.p. 70 
was very different from the developed Rabbinic Judaism of Jamnia and 
subsequent periods. It was far more variegated. They reveal more clearly 
to us a virile sect which must have had considerable influence on Judaism 
before a.p. 70. Secondly, and more important, the Scrolls further attest 
that Judaism was not merely very divided in the time of Jesus, but also far 
more open to outside influences than Moore allowed. In short, they help 
further to destroy the view that pre-Christian Judaism was almost a mono- 
lithic structure. I discussed the nature of Judaism in the first century before 
the discoveries of the Scrolls in 1948, when I argued against too rigid a 
separation between Hellenism and Judaism in the first century. The same 
position was strongly maintained by Albright, and Daube has recently 
argued that even Rabbinic methods of exegesis were Hellenistic in origin.” 

Now this approach to first-century Judaism is confirmed to the hilt by 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. It is tempting to see in the Qumran Sect the repre- 
sentative of a syncretistic Judaism: was it a Hellenized Judaism? Scholars 
have been sharply divided at this point. The problem revolves chiefly 
around the concept of gnosis in the DSS. According to some, this points to 


a pre-Christian Jewish Gnosticism which can be compared with Hellenistic 


Gnosticism. I myself have argued against the application of the term 
“Gnosticism” to the beliefs of the Sect on several grounds, which I cannot 
here enumerate.” Nevertheless, one has to agree, I think, that terms with 
a “gnostic” nuance, if not a specifically Hellenistic gnostic connotation— 
terms which we had previously been tempted to connect at once with Hellen 
istic movements—here appear in Hebrew documents. 


To quote one obvious example, the term mustérion has constantly in 


20 We have now the fascinating treatment by E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols im the Greco-Reman 
Period, Bollinger Series (Pantheon Books), 1953, and an unpublished paper by Morton Smith on “The 
Simultaneous Hellenization and Judaization of Palestine.” 

*! Davies, W. D., op. cit., 1 ff. and additional note, p. 354 on p. 16 

°2 Harvard Theological Review, 1953, pp. 113-39. 
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the past been taken to indicate Hellenistic, i.e., specifically extra-Palestinian 
influences. It now appears in Hebrew dress, used very frequently by this 
Sect. Indeed one of the finds published by Barthélemy and Milik in Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert 1, Qumran Cave I, is entitled The Book of 
Mysteries (p. 102), which speaks for itself. 

The Scrolls, therefore, have brought a much stronger light to bear 
on Judaism in the first century. While they have not perhaps revealed any 
thing strictly new, at least they have brought into prominence elements in 
the first-century scene which hitherto could be easily overlooked. For ex 
ample, it has been frequently emphasized that, by the first century, expe 


rience of the Spirit was regarded as almost extinct in Judaism, the activity 
of the Spirit having ceased with the last of the Old Testament prophets.” 


We now see that there were groups in first-century Judaism which had a 
vivid awareness of the Spirit (I hope to deal with this elsewhere), over 
against which the “spiritual” outbursts of song in Luke 1 and 2 become 
more and more understandable. The Qumran Sect placed great emphasis 
on the Spirit. 

In particular, the Scrolls have further shown that much that has been 
labeled Hellenistic may well have been native to Judaism. The results of 
this in New Testament studies are manifold, particularly in the Fourth 
Gospel and possibly, though perhaps not to the same extent, in Paul, and, 
for other reasons, in Matthew. The Semitism of most of the New Testament 
is more than ever established, as long as we recall that possibly this Semitism 
itself has been partially Hellenized and Persianized; and with this, the 
customary dating of many New Testament documents falls to be 
re-examined.”* 

How shall we assess all this? Let me express it roughly as follows. 
The New Testament in modern scholarship has been approached along four 
main highways—from Hellenism, from the Old Testament, from Apoca- 
lyptic, from Rabbinism. The Essenes were known, and a few scholars had 
approached Christianity as if it were Essenism “which had succeeded on a 
broad scale”; but for most scholars up till now, Essenism remained a little 
insignificant lane along which we might approach Christian origins. The 
Scrolls seem to justify the claim that this little lane has become a highway. 


28 Davies, W. D., op. cit., pp. 208 ff 
24W. F. Albright claims that “In general, we cam already say emphatically that there ie no longer 
iny solid basie for dating any book of the New Testament after about a.v. 80, two full generations before 


the date between 130 and to given by the more radical New Testament critics of today.” Recent Dis 
ccries in Bible Lands, published by The Biblical Colloquium, Funk and Wagnalle Co., 1955, p. 136 
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For some parts of the New Testament, indeed, the conceptual climate of 
the Sect may provide the best approach. This is particularly true, possibly, 
of Matthew and John.” II 


Let me move to another problem of Christian origins. How can we 
account for the emergence at so early a date of the fully developed hier- 
archical system of the Catholic Church? In other words, how did the Chris- 
tian community come to develop its later rigid constitution? 

Broadly speaking, there are two classic answers to this questions. Prot- 
estants have tended, on the whole, since the time of Sohm, to think of the 
primitive Christian community as a loosely knit fellowship of the Spirit, a 
kind of glorified company of enthusiasts, which, to use a phrase made 
familiar by President John Mackay, was filled with ardor but had little 
sense of order. From this pristine purity and freedom and spirituality it fell 
into the neo-legalism of the second century, and thus radically departed from 
its original character as a spiritual society; it ceased to be an organism and 
became an organization. On the other hand, Catholic scholars, of Roman 
and other persuasions, have always maintained that order as well as ardor 
existed in the Church from the beginning, the Church being from the first 
an apostolate, a creed, an institution.” 

The bearing of the Dead Sea Scrolls on the problem arises from a very 
simple fact: namely, that so much of the structure of the Catholic Church 
finds a parallel in the Sect that the question is inevitable whether the organi 
zation of the Church has been directly influenced by the Sect, and whether, 
indeed, it is the influence of the Sect that supplies us with a clue to much of 
the organizational development of the Church. 

The chief parallels are clear. Just as in the Church participation in the 
Eucharist became the final stage in the initiation of a person into the fellow 
ship, so in the Sect the final term of initiation was participation in a sacred 
meal. Baptismal rites were practiced by both the Church and the Sect. The 


liturgical practices which the Church later came to adopt bear many close 
parallels with those of the Sect; for example, the Didache urges prayer three 
times a day as do the DSS. It has been argued that the community of goods 
practiced by the early Church, as described in Acts, finds its origin and exact 
parallel in the same practice among the Essenes. In the Essene milieu, the 
Christian ideal of poverty naturally took the form of a community of goods. 


25 Albright, Ww Pa in The Bac hk ground of the New Testament and l Eschato ogy (ep 
' Church Life in the 


26 For a survey and bibliography see Davies, W. D., A Normative Pa 
Testament, London: James Clarke Co., 1950 
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The Christian emphasis on hospitality in Matthew 10, and elsewhere, is like 
that of the Essenes; and the emergence of celibacy in the Church, which 1s 
difficult to understand against the background of what Moore called “nor 
mative” Judaism, becomes more understandable against the background of 
a semi-monastic Essenism. 

These parallels, and there are others, have been strongly urged by 
Catholic writers especially.”” Although they are almost all, on examination, 
not as exact as appears on the surface, nevertheless they seem to me persua 
sive enough to justify the question whether at some stage the influence of 
the Sect penetrated the Church and gave to it a strong organizational im- 
pulse. A point of particular note is that the Sect supplies us with just that 
combination of order and ardor, Law and Spirit, which hitherto we had 
found wanting in Judaism, and had concluded to be unique in the early 
Church. 

But, we may now ask, at what stage did this influence make itself felt? 
How conjectural and how very uncertain is the relation of the Essene sec 
tarians to the early Church appears at this point. Some have claimed that 
John the Baptist, who can hardly have failed to be familiar with the sec 
tarians, had at one time been a member of the Sect, so that sectarian influ 
ences were already at work during the ministry of Jesus himself.** On the 
other hand, Cullmann, who tends to belittle the rdle of John the Baptist 
at this point, has the suggestion that the Hellenists in the early chapters 
of Acts, who have usually been regarded as Greeks or more probably as 
Greek-speaking Jews, were closely related to the Qumran Sectarians, so 
that from the earliest days of the Church they were a very considerable factor 
in its evolution.” At the other extreme to Cullmann’s theory, which I find 
very difficult to accept, we have that of Schoeps that it was the primitive 
Palestinian Ebionite Christians who were open to Essene influences.” Thus, 
whereas Cullmann tenuously connects the //ellenistai with influences similar 
to those at Qumran, Schoeps connects their opponents, the F/ebraioi, with 
the Qumran community. A third possibility is that it was after the collapse 
of Qumran about .p. 68 that incipient Catholicism crept into the Christian 
movement. 

I mention these views to show how uncertain the whole problem is. 


27 See especially Schmitt, J., “Sacerdoce judaique et hiérarchie ecclésiale dans les premieres communauté 
palestiniennes,” in Revue des Sciences Religieuses, Juillet, 1955, pp. 250 ff.; Daniélou, J., “La Communauté 
de Qumran et Vorganisation de l’Eglise ancienne,” in Revue d'histoire et de philosophic religieuses, t. XXXYV, 
1955, pp. 104-116. 

28 Brownlee, W. H., in Interpretation, Vol. IX, 1955, pp. 71 ff 

29 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXXIV, Pt. IV, Dec. 1955, py 

80 Hie latest treatments are in Urgemeinde, Judenchristentum, Gno 

4 
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It does seem, however, that at some point the Sect may have had a real 
influence on the form which Christianity assumed. Some scholars have 
pointed to a radical opposition between the organization of the later Church 
and the Qumran Sect."" The Church, it is claimed, rejected the Jewish sacri- 
ficial system and with it the Levitical conception of priesthood. On the other 
hand the Qumran Sect preserved the categories of priests and Levites, and 
looked forward to the restoration of a new Jerusalem with a purified sacri- 
ficial system. This, I think, is to oversimplify the matter. The Church did 
not simply take over neat the Levitical forms of the Sect, but the various 
degrees of ministries that it came to recognize, e.g., the distinction between 
cleric and lay, may perhaps go back to the distinctions of the Sect. 

But lest we exaggerate the significance of the DSS as such at this point, 
I have to remind you that as far back as 1912™* use was made of the 
Zadokite Fragments in this connection by Jeremias. Moreover, we have also 
to recognize that other Jewish institutions played their part in the evolution 
of Church order, notably the Synagogue.” It does seem to me, however, 
not unlikely that Essene influences entered into the emergence of Catholi- 
cism; this the DSS have reinforced. They are not the only influences that 
did so, but in any case the possible importance of the Sect for understanding 


the organizational development of the Church cannot be ignored, and will 
4 


have to be considered in future discussions of early Church order.’ 


III 


Albert Schweitzer wrote as follows: “The great and still undischarged 
task which confronts those engaged in the historical study of primitive Chris 
tianity is to explain how the teaching of Jesus developed into the early Greek 
Theology .. .”™ In other words, what was the pathway leading from 
Jesus to the History of Dogma? Do the Dead Sea Scrolls radically influence 
our understanding at this point, apart from supplying us with an enriched 
general background to which we have already referred? At this point let 
me retrace my steps. 

I pointed out above that the claim has been made that there is a real 
parallel to the two Sacraments of the Church, Baptism and the Eucharist, in 


81 Bruce, F. F., “Qumrin and Early Christianity,” in New Testament Studies, Vol. No Feb., 1956, 
p. 187 f.; Wilder, A. N., in The New Republic, April 9, 1956, p. 174 

®2 See Daniélou, J., op. cit. 

53 See, for example, Davies, W. D., op. cit. The possibilities of synagogal influence on Church 
organization are numerous. For example, A. Guillaume has argued that the Christian episkopor derives 
from the synagogal chazan. 

341 here find myself in full agreement with F. M. Cross, Jr., in The New Republic (op. cit.), p. 196 
“They (the Scrolls) will aid us in recovering more fully the primitive meaning of Christian institutions.” 

3° Paul and His Interpreters, Eng. Trans., London, 1912, p. v 
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the lustrations and meals of Qumran. Since these two Sacraments are at the 
heart of Christianity from the first, then if the Qumran Sect has exerted an 
influence here, it has indeed entered into the very lifeblood of Christianity. 
But let us look at the Sacraments more closely. 

First, let us recall the process of admission into the Sect. He who 
desired to enter the community had first to be inspected by the mebagger 
(Superintendent), whom many have thought corresponds to the Christian 
bishop.” If satisfactory in morals and intelligence, the candidate was ad- 
mitted for instruction for one year. At the end of this period he was pre- 
sented to the community, which deliberated over his case. If suitable, he 
was then granted admission, on which he was allowed to undergo lustrations 
and to participate in the community of goods. At the end of yet another 
year a further examination was held. Should this be favorable (D.S.D. 
6:13-23), the candidate was inscribed among the brethren and admitted to 
the common meal. Josephus adds a few details such as that a white vestment 
was given to the initiate and that fearful vows of love to the brethren and 
hate to those outside accompanied the admission. 

With minor variations this recalls vividly the later initiation of Chris 
tians into the Church. Baptism, the Eucharist, the white vestments, the 
oaths reappear in the practice of the Church. Is Christian baptism, however, 
a real parallel to that practiced in the Sect? Apart from the very many 
other possibilities of explaining the emergence of Christian baptism, it must 
be pointed out that the Sect, as far as we know, practiced ritual lustrations 
and not a single rite of initiation, such as the Church did. Christian bap- 
tism by its nature is a “once and for all” event, not one lustration among 
others; moreover, it was not one among other initiatory acts but the one act 
of initiation. It is thus precarious to see in baptism a parallel to the Essene 
practice; this is especially so because of the Christological significance of 
Christian baptism. 

Christian baptism, while it is rooted in the history of religion, and has, 
therefore, affinities with various aspects of first-century Judaism, neverthe- 
less is something new. 

The members of the ekdlesia are consecrated neither through rites of lustration, 
prescribed by the law, nor by an inner, moral purification of the soul, for which the 
outward rites are but the symbol, ‘The essential consecration of the people of God 
is brought about once for all, through the expiatory death of Jesus (which is His 


baptism), His own initiation into heavenly Lordship. By baptism in the name of 
Jesus, this consecration by grace is applied to the individual believer, who is initiated 


8¢ For references see Schmitt, J., op. cit., p. 257, 257 n. 2. Those who accept the position include 
Jeremias, Benoit, Kuhn, and now Albright (Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands, op. 134 f.). 
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to be a member of the church of God on earth, and to whom the risen Lord gives the 
gift of the Holy Spirit.*’ 

There is no real parallel in the Scrolls to Christian baptism, because they 
lack any real counterpart to the dying and rising with Christ which Paul and 
other early Christians took to be the essence of baptism. 

The same is the case, on examination, with the parallel drawn between 
the Eucharist and the sacred meal of the Sect. As we saw, participation in 
a sacred meal was the final term in the initiation into the Qumran Sect, as 
was participation in the Eucharist the final stage of initiation into the Chris- 
tian community. Moreover the meals described in the DSS do seem to 
offer formally perhaps the nearest parallel we have to the Eucharist. The 
following elements are common to the meal of the Sect and to the Eucharist: 
the elements of the bread and wine, the Prayers of Thanksgiving, the arm 
stretched forth in benediction. Obviously the meals of the Essenes were 
sacred or religious, and this would explain how in Jewish Christian churches 
there was a natural connection between the Eucharist and the common meal. 

But there are again certain basic points to remember. Sacred meals were 
not peculiar to Essenes within Judaism, and the Essene meals may have 
been derivative. More important, Daniélou®* has urged strongly that, 
while the Essene meal was merely religious, the Eucharistic meal in the 
early Church became a cultic one. Indeed, one of the marks of Essenism as 
we find it in the Scrolls was precisely the absence of any cultic acts (for which 


was substituted, for the present evil time, the praise of the lips). Thus, even 
if the Church had borrowed the outward form of the eucharistic rite from 
the Essenes, it poured into it a sacramental content which was rooted in the 
Person of Christ himself, who himself transformed a religious meal into a 
sacramental one. 


The description of the Messianic meal in the texts contains no refer- 
ence to a broken body or to blood shed forth. Here is the essential difference 
between the Essene meal and the Eucharist. The Sect looked forward to 
Messiahs to come. The Church looked back to One who had come, but had 
suffered and died, and was now alive for evermore and to return. Thus the 
Christology of the early Church has transformed the affinities that its 
F.ucharistic meal may have had with the Essene repast. Moreover, we must 
not forget that the connection of the Eucharist with the other contemporary 
Jewish meals has still to be considered. 

In the light of the Sacraments, are we to conclude that the Messianic 


37 Dahl, N. A., “Interpretationes,” Norsk teologish tidsshrift (Vol. 56, 1-2), Oslo, 1955. 
38 Op. cit. 
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ideas of the Sect afford us no clue to the ultimate problem of Christian 
origins—the fact of Christ? Let us recall that the Sect was in many ways 
like the Church. Like the Church it believed that the appointed time for 
God’s final intervention in human history had appeared. It had used very 
much the same passages as did the Church to expound to itself the meaning 
of its experience. Does its strictly Messianic expectation illumine the New 
Testament? 

Here we enter a maze of theories. Up till the publication last year of 
Barthélemy and Milik’s edition of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert: 
Qumran 1,** there was only one passage in the newly discovered texts which 
explicitly referred to a Messiah. This particular text in D.S.D. 9:10-11 
constituted a great problem. It reads thus: “And they shall not depart from 
the whole counsel of the Torah to walk in all their hardness of heart but 
they shall be ruled by the first laws with which the men of the community 
began to be disciplined until the coming of a Prophet and the Messiahs of 
Israel and Aaron.” 

What do the terms “Messiahs of Israel and Aaron” mean? The many 
answers given to this question need not detain us. Fortunately the more 
recently published material makes it more or less certain that the Sect did in 
part look forward to two Messiahs. This becomes clear in what is already a 


famous passage, giving an ideal description of the whole of the new Israel 
at the end enjoying the eschatological or Messianic banquet: 


This is the sitting of the distinguished men invited to the communal council. 
When God begets [sic!] the Messiah with them the priest will come as head over 
all the congregation of Israel and all the fathers of the sons of Aaron, the priests who 
are invited to the feast... , and they shall take their place, each according to his rank. 
And afterward shall enter the Messiah of Israel... . When they solemnly unite at the 
communion table or to drink wine, and the communion table is arranged and the 
wine (mixed) for drinking, no one shall stretch out his hand on the first portion of 
the bread or of the wine before the (Messiah) priest, for he shall bless the first portion 
of the bread and wine, and (stretch out) his hand on the bread first of all. Afterwards 
the Messiah of Israel shall stretch forth his hands on the bread; and (having given a 
blessing) all the congregation of the community (shall partake) each (according) 
to his rank. And they shall follow this prescription whenever the meal is arranged, 
when as many as ten eat together.* 


Note the presence of two Messiahs; a priestly Messiah of the stock of 
Aaron, a Levitical Messiah if we may so call him, and a political Messiah, 


the Messiah of Israel. But this expectation of two Messiahs is not inspired 
by a hope for a future ideal separation of “church and state.” The priestly 


8 Oxford University Press, 1955. 
4° Translation by James Muilenberg in Union Seminary Quarterly Review (op. cit.), p. 10. 
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Messiah takes precedence over the political; “the state” is subordinated to 
“the church.” 

Now as we have already indicated, one fundamental difference between 
the Qumran Sect and the Church was that one looked forward to two 
Messiahs while the other looked back to Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah 
who had come. Does the expectation of the two Messiahs help us to under 
stand Jesus? In one respect, it may be argued that it does not. As Kuhn 
has urged,*’ the Messiahship of Jesus in the New Testament connects with 
the more traditional expectations of a single Davidic Messiah than with 
the expectations of the Scrolls. Nevertheless, later the Church did come to 
see that Jesus combined in his person the functions divided by the Sect be 
tween two Messiahs. Christ came to be regarded in the Church as Priest 
and King. He is both the Messiah of “Aaron” and the Messiah of Israel. 

There is a further point to notice. In D.S.D. 9:10-11 the Sect is also 
said to look forward to a figure called “the Prophet,” who was to appear 
along with the two Messiahs. The expectation of a Prophet reappears time 
and time again in the New Testament, and the Church came to see in Jesus 
the Prophet who was to come. Thus Jesus came to combine in a striking 
manner in his one Person the three persons anticipated by the Sect, and else- 
where. He became for the Church the Prophet, Priest, and King. Like 
much other literature, therefore, the Scrolls help us still better to place 
Jesus in his setting in contemporary Judaism. 

Can we go further? Do the Scrolls help us to understand better what 
most scholars have regarded as the uniqueness of the Messiahship of Jesus 

that is, his combination in his own Person of the Servant and the Mes 
siah? Do the Scrolls help us to penetrate the mystery of the redemptive 
suffering of Jesus? As Brownlee and Black have shown, that the Qumran 
Sect had pondered over its peculiar mission and destiny in the light of the 
Book of Daniel and of the Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah is clear. 
The sectarians regarded themselves as the successors of the “wise” of 
Daniel 12:3. Brownlee has urged that the Sect had given a Messianic inter 
pretation to the Servant, and the community as a whole was thought of as 
having expiatory work (D.S.D. 5:6 ff., 9:3 ff.), but the whole discussion of 
this problem is still too fluid to supply us with any solid answers. This much, 
however, is fact, that we have in the Scrolls further evidence at least of 
certain tentative anticipations of the suffering mission of the Son of Man 
which we later encounter in the New Testament. 


41 Kuhn, K. G., New Testament Studies, Vol. 1, No. 3, Feb., 1955, pp. 168 ff 
42 For details of W. H. Brownlee’s work consult the various bibliographies. A forthcoming paper 
by G. Friedrich emphasizes how the DSS illumine the emphasis on the High Priesthood of Christ in Hebrews 
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But here we must stop. These anticipations must not be overestimated. 
The measure of their merely anticipatory character can only be gauged when 
we contrast the Qumran Community with the Church: the temper of the 
former, despite much that is congenial, remains far removed from that of 
the Church. Like the Church, the Sect had heard a voice calling it to the 
wilderness (Isa. 40:3): 


In the wilderness prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 


But the voice, at one point, called it to preparation for a Holy War. This is 
the degree of its distance from the Christian community. We miss in the 
Sect the concern for the lost, for the “world”; the land for which it offers 
propitiation is the “land of Israel.” The Sect remains a Jewish community: 
the Church is, in origin, a Jewish community called into being by Christ, and 
he has made all things new. The difference between the society created by 
Christ and that untouched by him leaps to the eye. We have only to read 
the Gospels to recognize this. Indeed, there is much material to support 
the view that there may even be polemic in the New Testament against the 
narrowness of the Sect; but this is a subject in itself. 

To sum up, then, the Scrolls make much more clear to us the world 
into which Jesus came; and the patterns which the early Christian move 
ment assumed, both ecclesiastically and theologically, are thereby illumined 
in a most enriching manner. But the Scrolls also make more luminously 
clear the new thing which emerged with the coming of Christ, so that they 
emphasize even while they clarify the mystery of the gospel. As Amos N. 
Wilder has so well put it in the symposium in The New Republic, already 
referred to, “The Scrolls add to our understanding of backgrounds and in- 
fluences but do not revolutionize the basis of Christian doctrine. Christi 
anity as an ‘episode of human history’ must be seen in terms of depth as well 
as of horizontal links. Here the idea of revelation has its rights.” 

It is the glory of Christ that still fills the first-century skies. 


|Completed May, 1956] 





John Wesley as a Preacher 


JOHN BISHOP 


“ 

Au THE WORLD'S a stage ... and one man in his 
time plays many parts.” In the sense in which Shakespeare uses the words 
John Wesley played many parts. He was preacher, scholar, high church- 
man, missionary, evangelist, ecclesiastical statesman, organizer, Christian 
apologist, editor, writer, poet. He filled each part well, some parts with 
real distinction. But manifold as were the forms of Wesley’s activities and 
far-reaching as was their influence, he was first and foremost a preacher of 
the gospel. In all his activities after his experience in Aldersgate Street, he 
was ever seeking to “spread Scriptural holiness throughout the land,” 
whether he was preaching to colliers at Kingswood, or writing an “Earnest 
Appeal to Men of Reason,” or stigmatizing slavery as “the sum of all vil- 
lainies.” Behind all was the preacher of the gospel fulfilling his high 
vocation. 

Wesley’s preaching was as effective from the ethical as from the evan- 
gelical standpoint. He combined the passion for rescuing men from sin 
with the passion for educating them in righteousness. One of his letters 
expresses his way of bringing the evangelical into relation with the ethical: 
“God loves you, therefore love and obey Him. Christ died for you, there- 
fore die to sin. Christ liveth evermore, therefore live to God till you live 
with him in glory. So we preached and so you believed. This is the Scrip- 
tural way, the Methodist way, the true way. God grant we may never 
turn therefrom, to the right hand or to the left.” * His evangelical expe- 
rience did not diminish his moral enthusiasm, but gave it new motive power 
and directed it to the most practical ends. It filled him with a burning zeal 
for righteousness like that of a Hebrew prophet. 

On the other hand, the ethical did not dull the evangelical in Wesley’s 
preaching. When John Nelson heard Wesley in Moorfield on June 17, 
1739, he says: “As soon as he got upon the stand, he stroked back his hair 
and turned his face to where I stood and I thought fixed his eyes upon me. 


1 Wesley, J., Letters, ed. J. Telford, Vol. III, p. 85. (Letter 20 Dec. 1751.) 
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His countenance struck such an awful dread upon me, before I heard him 
speak, that it made my heart beat like the pendulum of a clock, and when 
he did speak I thought his whole discourse was aimed at me.” * At one place 
a number of people were seated on a long wall built of loose stones while 
they listened to Wesley. “In the middle of the sermon this wall fell down 
all at once. Yet no one screamed and few altered their position. No one was 
hurt: they simply seemed to have dropped into a lower seat. During this 
strange experience there was no interruption of the sermon or of the marked 
attention of the congregation.” * 

In this connection note this entry in the Journal: “In the midst of the 
mob I called for a chair. The winds were hushed and all was still. My 
heart was filled with love and my mouth with arguments. They were 
amazed; they were ashamed; they were melted; they devoured every 
word.” Consider this other entry which describes what happened in York 
on May 13, 1753: “I began preaching at seven and God applied it to the 
hearts of the hearers. Tears and groans were on every side, among high and 
low. God, as it were, bowed the heavens and came down. The flame of 
love went before Him; the rocks were broken in pieces, and the mountains 
flowed down at His presence.” Such signs following his preaching were 
seen again and again during the fifty years that Wesley carried on his work 
as a preacher. 

Let us get a glimpse of Wesley as he preached in the pulpit and in the 
open air. Here is the material out of which a picture can be built up. 

Henry Moore, one of Wesley’s contemporaries, seeing the Duke of 
Wellington standing by his horse at a review, turned to Dr. Osborne and 
said, “There’s the image of John Wesley.” Family tradition gave Wesley’s 
height as five feet five. Really he was five feet three, and his Journals, so 
far apart as 1769 and 1780, record his unvarying weight as 122 pounds. 
Hampson and Whitehead speak of his “clear forehead, an aquiline nose, an 
eye the brightest and most piercing that can be conceived, an aspect, particu- 
larly in profile, of acuteness and penetration.” One who heard his last 
sermon at Oxford says, “His black hair, quite smooth, and parted very 
exactly, added to a peculiar composure of his countenance, showed him to be 
an uncommon man.” * In old age the dark hair became white, and for some 
time after his illness in 1775 Wesley wore a wig. He was scrupulously neat 
in appearance and habits, and wore a narrow, plaited stock, a coat with a 


2 The Lives of the Early Methodist Preachers, London, 1871, Vol. I, p. 14. 
8 Journal, May $, 1747; in Works, ed. J. Emory, Methodist Book Concern, New York: Vol. II, p. ¢¢. 
4 Tyerman, Luke, The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley . . .. London, 1870-71, Vol. I, p. 448 
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small, upright collar, buckled shoes, and a three-cornered hat. He preached 
in gown and bands even in the open air. 

“His attitude in the pulpit,” says Hampson, one of Wesley’s biog- 
raphers, “was graceful and easy, his action calm and natural yet pleasing 
and expressive; his voice not loud but clear and manly; his style neat, 
simple, perspicuous and admirably adapted to the capacity of his hearers.” ° 
Independent witnesses describe his preaching as colloquial. “According to 
the testimony of contemporary witnesses and hearers,” says Mr. Curnock, 
“his personal appearance, voice and intense earnestness accounted for much. 
When asked to preached in parish church or town hall, in dissenting meet- 
ing house or Methodist preaching place, in homely cottage or stately castle 
hall, or in the open air, he was always ready, and ready with something 
befitting the occasion.” ° 

As men looked at Wesley as he stood in the pulpit of a crowded 
church, they often recalled Baxter’s manner as he stood with outstretched 
arm and forefinger, as though he would beckon them to Christ and call to 
them pleadingly, “Will you? Will you?” Wesley in the pulpit must have 
been a magnetic and Spirit-filled personality. In early days he preached only 
in a consecrating building, but on April 2, 1739, he first preached in the 
open air at Kingswood. He says: “I could scarce reconcile myself at first to 
this strange way of preaching in the fields, having been all my life (till 
very lately) so tenacious of every point relating to decency and order, that 
I should have thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it had not been 
done in Church.” * Having once begun, there was no turning back. Field 
preaching rapidly became central in his ministry. It was providential that 
this new way of preaching had opened up, for at this time the parish 
churches began to close their doors to him. Thirty or forty years later they 
were gradually reopened. Before the end of his long ministry the fields, 
the newly built Methodist chapels, and the noblest churches in the land 
welcomed the venerable preacher and the crowds who hung on his words. 

Let us consider various elements of Wesley’s power as a preacher. 
One can in part discover some of these in the printed sermons. What he 
claimed as true of them was true of his preaching as a whole. “Nothing 
here appears in an elaborate, elegant or oratorical dress. I now write, as I 
generally speak, ad populum—to the bulk of mankind, to those who neither 
relish nor understand the art of speaking. I design plain truth for plain 

§ Hampson, John, Memoirs of the Late Rev. John Wesley . . .. 1791, Vol. II, p. 158 
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people: therefore of set purpose, I abstain from all nice and philosophical 
speculations: from all perplexed and intricate reasonings: and as far as 
possible from even the show of learning, unless in sometimes citing the 
original Scriptures. I labour to avoid all words which are not easy to be 
understood, all which are not used in common life and in particular those 
kinds of technical terms which so frequently occur in Bodies of Divinity.” * 
The kind of speech he used was one element of Wesley’s power and not by 
any means a small one. 

Certainly the kinds of truth he clothed in the speech of the common 
people was even more a mighty power in his preaching. What were those 
truths? They were those that set forth “Scriptural, experimental religion, 
so as to omit nothing which is a real part of it and include nothing that is 
not.” The outstanding evangelical truths were the staple of his preaching. 
“Qur main doctrines, which include the rest,” says Wesley, “are repentance, 
faith and holiness. The first of these we account, as it were, the porch of 
religion; the next, the door; the third, religion itself.” 

Many people have been puzzled by the apparent disparity between 
Wesley’s effectiveness as a popular preacher and the quality of his printed 
sermons. Not that anyone should disparage these. Dr. Friedrich Loofs, 
the great historian of dogma, wrote of the wealth of the content of these 
published sermons and the orderly progress of thought, the practical 
earnestness and the sheer lucidity which characterized them.® But one can 
hardly imagine these sermons being preached to miscellaneous crowds of 
eighteenth-century people in marketplace and churchyard and all sorts of 
places all over the country; and if they were, one can hardly believe that 
they would have produced the amazing results that did actually follow 
from Wesley’s preaching. The emotional effect of it was extraordinary. 
One can hardly believe that such psycho-physical phenomena as occurred 
under his sermons would have followed if they had been the sermons as 
they appear in his published works. Moreover, these are full of classical 
quotations, and we are not to suppose that Wesley quoted Virgil or Horace 
in the original Latin to the ploughmen of Lincolnshire or the colliers of 
Durham. 

They do not, then, represent his ordinary preaching from day to day, 
except, of course, as to their themes—as Telford points out in his Life of 
John Wesley. They were prepared for the press rather than for preaching.”” 

® Preface to the first Volume of sermons, 1746. 


® Quoted in Bett, Henry, The Spirit of Methodism .. ., Epworth Press, 1937, p. 129 n. 
19 Telford, J., The Life of John Wesley, New York, n. d., p. 324. 
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Henry Moore says that after some years of labor in all parts of the country, 
Wesley felt the necessity of preparing some concise, clear, and full! “body 
of divinity” to guide his preachers and people. After much thought on the 
subject, he retired to the house of his friend Mr. Blackwell at Lewisham, 
where he composed at several visits the first four volumes of his sermons." 

Some of these sermons were preached, but these were mainly sermons 
on special occasions, at anniversaries and assizes, and before the University 
of Oxford. We have a contemporary account of one of these—the last 
Wesley ever preached before the University—from the pen of Dr. Kenni 
cott, who was then an undergraduate at Wadham. The date was August 
24, 1744. The sermon was on “Scriptural Christianity”; it is the fourth 
in the first volume of Wesley’s published sermons. “His text was Acts 
iv, 31. He spoke it very slowly and with an agreeable emphasis. When he 
came to what he called his plain practical conclusion he fired his address 
with so much zeal and unbounded satire as quite spoiled what otherwise 
might have turned to great advantage; for as I liked some, so I disliked 
other parts of his discourse extremely.” 

The sermons that Wesley preached to the crowds were much lighter 
in texture, more anecdotal, and more interesting to a popular audience. We 
know that, because there are several extant references which corroborate it. 

Horace Walpole heard Wesley preach in 1766 at Lady Huntingdon’s 
Chapel, in Bath. He says that he was a “lean, elderly man, fresh-coloured, 
his hair smooth-combed, but with a soupcon of curls at the ends, wondrous 
clean, but as evidently an actor as Garrick. He spoke his sermon, but so fast 
and with so little accent that I am sure he had often uttered it. There were 
parts and eloquence in it, but towards the end he exalted his voice too much 
and acted very ugly enthusiasm; decried learning and told stories, like 
Latimer, of the fool of his college, who said, ‘I thanks God for every- 
thing.’ ” 

In 1782 Sir Walter Scott, then a boy of twelve, heard Wesley preach 
in Kelso Churchyard. He says that Wesley was “a most venerable figure, 
but his sermons were vastly too colloquial for the taste of Saunders. He told 
many excellent stories. One I remember, which he said happened to him 
in Edinburgh. ‘A drunken dragoon,’ said Wesley, ‘was commencing an 
assertion in military fashion, “God eternally damn me,” just as I was 
passing. I touched the poor man on the shoulder, and when he turned 

11 Moore, Henry, The Life of the Rev. John Wesley . . .. New York, 1824, Vol. II, p. 40 
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round fiercely, said calmly, “you mean, God bless you.”’ In the mode of 
telling the story he failed not to make us sensible how much his patriarchal 
appearance and mild yet bold rebuke overawed the soldier, who touched 
his hat, thanked him, and I think came to chapel that evening.” 

Two years later, in 1784, Dr. Adam Clarke, who was then a young 
preacher in the Norwich Circuit, heard Wesley preach; and he has left us 
an account of the sermon, which is probably the most illuminating descrip 
tion of Wesley’s preaching that we possess. The text was, “What God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). On these words, 
we are told, Wesley observed in general that men were prone to separate 
what God had joined and thus to bring ruin on themselves. In particular, 
first, God has joined piety and morality; but many separate these, for leav 
ing piety to God out of the question, they think an observance of external 
duties sufficient, and thus remain without hope and without God in the 
world. Second, he has joined the love of God and the love of man to- 
gether; but in this also many are woefully deficient, pretending to love 
God, while hating their brother, and pretending true friendship to man, 
while enemies to God. Third, he has joined faith and works together, so 
that in the sight and purpose of God one cannot exist without the other. 
But many are contending for faith while living in sin, and others contend 
for good works, while without faith in the great Redeemer of mankind. 
Fourth, he has joined the end and the means together, but many expect the 
accomplishment of the end without using the means: they expect pardon, 
holiness, heaven, without prayer, repentance, faith, and obedience. 

Now this is the outline of a sermon that must have been both inter 
esting and effective. Incidentally it corroborates the statement of Henry 
Moore, that John Wesley’s preaching was “all principles,” while that of 
his brother Charles was “all aphorisms.” John had not the emotional 
power as a preacher that Charles had, but he was more logical. He was also 
more concentrated and consecutive in thought. “In connection,” said John 
to Charles, “I beat you, but in sharp pointed sentences you beat me.” 

The sermons Wesley preached in his unparalleled evangelism must 
have been very unlike those we have in print today—looser in structure, more 
colloquial in style, with many more illustrative facts and anecdotes drawn 
from his own wide experience.’ No man could preach as incessantly as he 
did, often four or five times a day, to congregations composed of all sorts 


14 Lockhart, Life of Scott, Boston and New York, 1910, Vol. 6, p. 46 
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of people, without getting to preach easily and conversationally, and no man 
could have possessed such a varied experience of life in all its phases without 
drawing upon it for incidents which illustrated the truths he was preaching. 

As a speaker Wesley was heard with ease. His voice was not loud but 
clear, with great carrying power. At Bristol in 1753 he was afraid that people 
would not hear; but even those who sat in John Nelson’s windows, a hun- 
dred yards off, distinctly heard every word. On another occasion it was 
found by measurement that his voice could clearly be heard for 140 yards. 
After preaching to a large congregation in Manchester, on Easter Sunday 
morning, 1784, he comments, “I have found no congregation which my 
voice could not command.” The clarity and carrying power of his voice 
contributed immensely to his success.” 

Wesley early learned the art of simplicity in both spoken and written 
style. When he was quite a young preacher he preached a highly polished 
sermon to a country congregation. It left them open-mouthed, and Wesley 
saw that they had not understood him. He struck out some of the hard 
words and tried again. The mouths of the hearers this time were only half 
opened. Wesley felt that this would not do, so he read the sermon to an 
intelligent maid-servant and got her to stop him whenever she did not 
understand him. But Betsy’s “Stop, sir” came so often that Wesley grew 


impatient. However, he had the grace to persevere and to substitute simple 
words for hard ones. His reward came at last when he saw that his congre- 
gations understood every word he said."” In the last complete year of his 
life he preached at Lincoln, where a lady after hearing him for the first 
time, exclaimed, “Is this the great Mr. Wesley of whom we hear so much 
in the present day? Why, the poorest person in the chapel might have 


understood him.” We are told that the man to whom this remark was 


made replied, “In this, madam, he displays his greatness: that, whilst the 
poorest can understand him, the most learned are edified.” ™ 

His first extempore sermon was preached in All Hallows Church, 
Lombard Street, London, in 1735. Dr. Heylyn, whom he had gone to 
hear, did not come and the church wardens asked Wesley to take his place. 
He consented, but as he was going up the pulpit stairs, he hesitated and 
returned in much confusion to the vestry. A woman who was there asked 
him what was the matter; and when she found that Wesley had no sermon, 
she put her hand on his shoulder with the words, “Is that all? Cannot you 


18 Doughty, W. L., John Wesley, Preacher , Epworth Press, 1955, pp. 147-8 
17 Telford, op. cit., p. 315. 
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trust God for a sermon?” Wesley says, “That question produced such an 
effect upon me that I ascended the pulpit and preached extempore, with 
great freedom to myself and acceptance to the people, and I have never 
since taken a written sermon into the pulpit.” ” 

May we not also include charm as an element of Wesley’s power as a 
preacher? What is charm? Matthew Arnold writes: 


And what but gentleness untired 

And what but noble feeling warm, 

Wherever seen, howe’er inspired, 

Is grace, is charm? 
Can anyone who remembers Wesley’s magnetic power—how he attracted 
people to him, how his preachers almost worshiped him, how the poorest 
and most sinful reverenced him and turned to him—can anyone think of all 
this and doubt if Wesley had charm? His contemporaries bear witness that 
there was a peculiar charm and power in Wesley’s personality and that his 
face and bearing were expressive of the inner man. 

Wesley was very careful about the texts he took. He knew that not all 
truth is to the same degree “saving truth.” He knew that for an evangelist 
there is more evangelical truth in some texts than in others; that, as Spur- 
geon said, “although all Scripture is profitable, yet it is not all equally 
profitable to every occasion.” 

Wesley himself asked and answered a question touching on this at the 
Conference of 1746. “What sermons do we find by experience to be at- 
tended with the greatest blessings? Such as are more close, convincing, 
practical. Such as have most of Christ the Priest, the Atonement. Such as 
urge the heinousness of men living in contempt or ignorance of Him.” 

The applications were never slurred over nor lightly treated in Wes- 
ley’s sermons. On one occasion he speaks of the excellent truths that he 
had listened to, but adds, “As there was no application, it is likely to do as 
much good as the singing of the lark.” *” He pressed home the truth, and 
asked that it might be accepted and acted upon there and then. He always 
preached for a verdict. His supreme passion was to save souls. In a letter 
to his brother on April 26, 1772, he says: “Your business as well as mine 
is to save souls. I think every day lost which is not (mainly at least) em- 
ployed in this thing.” ** This explains the frequent entry in the Journal, 
“I offered Christ to about a thousand people,” “I offered the redemption 


19 Tyerman, L., op. cit., III, 563. 
20 Wesley, J., Works, IV, 272. 
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which is in Jesus,” “I quietly declared the whole counsel of God.” He saw 
himself as the ambassador of Christ, offering the gift of salvation and 
pressing for a decision. 

In his “Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,” Wesley gives 
an account of the kind of preaching which satisfied him most. He relates a 
meeting with a man who was a confessed atheist who said to Wesley: “I 
hear you preach to a great number of people every night and morning. Pray, 
what would you do with them? Whither would you lead them? What 
religion do you preach? What is it good for?” This is Wesley’s reply: 

I do preach to as many as desire to hear, every night and morning. You ask, 
what would I do with them; I would make them virtuous and happy, easy in them- 
selves and useful to others. Whither would I lead them? To heaven; to God the 
Judge, the lover of all, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant. What religion 
do I preach? The religion of love; the law of kindness brought to light by the gospel. 
What is this good for? To make all who receive it enjoy God and themselves; to 
make them like God; lovers of all; contented in their lives, and crying out at their 
death, in calm assurance, “O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to God who 
giveth me the victory, through my Lord Jesus Christ.” ** 


Wesley was no lover of long sermons. He knew the dangers attendant 
upon them. Against two offending preachers he said, “Unless you can and 


will leave off preaching long, I shall think it my duty to prevent your 
preaching at all among the Methodists.” Brevity must have been one 
feature of his sermons. This is borne out by the Journal, in which he men 
tions a quarter of an hour as his normal practice. There were times, how 
ever, when he transgressed his own rule, and preached for an hour or two 
or even three. Thus at Cardiff in 1739 he says, “My heart was so en 
larged, I knew not how to give over, so we continued three hours.” ** 

Wesley did not destroy old sermons. There is a passage in the Journal 
(November 1, 1778) where he writes: 


I was musing on what I heard a good man say long since: “Once in seven years 
I burn all my sermons; for it is a shame if I cannot write better sermons now than I 
could seven years ago.”” Whatever others can do, I really cannot. I cannot write a 
better sermon on the Good Steward than I did seven years ago; I cannot write a better 
on the Great Assize than I did twenty years ago; I cannot write a better on the Use of 
Money than I did nearly thirty years ago; nay, I know not that I can write a better 
on the Circumcision of the Heart than I did five-and-forty years ago. Perhaps, indeed, 
I may have read five or six hundred books more than I had then, and may know a 
little more history or natural philosophy than I did; but I am not sensible that this 


22 Wesley, J., Works, VII, 8. 
28 Wesley, J., Letters, VII, 70. 
24 Doughty, W. L., op. cit., pp. 177-8 
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had made any essential addition to my knowledge of divinity. Forty years ago I knew 
and preached every Christian doctrine which I preach now. 

The implication of these words is that Wesley came to his work with a 
complete and developed theological outfit which served him for life. We 
know from his sermon register that he frequently preached old sermons, 
especially those which were expositions of doctrine or means of effectual 
appeal; but he also preached many sermons that were new or remade. To 
the last days of his life the Diary records, “Writ sermon.” The great 
themes of his preaching remained unchanged to the end. He wrote to John 
Mason about a year before his death (January 13, 1790), “I have been 
uniform both in doctrine and discipline for above these fifty years.” * 

A most vital element came into his preaching with the experience 
through which he passed on May 24, 1738, and remained in it to the end 
of his days with transforming power, and this must never be forgotten. But 
the supreme element of power in Wesley’s preaching did not lie in himself 
at his finest and best, nor in the sum total of what he was, nor even in that 
vitalizing experience at Aldersgate Street. Its source was outside himself. 
Its springs were in God. Nobody knew that better than Wesley himself. 
His Journal shows what a man of prayer he was. The busier he was, the 
more he prayed. He kept close to God, and made room for the Holy Spirit. 

His preaching ministry must have been more extensive in its reach 
than any man’s, with the possible exception of George Whitefield. He 
preached constantly, almost every day, and often several times a day, for 
nearly fifty years. In 1765 he informed John Newton that he preached 
about eight hundred sermons a year.”* During the half-century he had trav- 
eled 250,000 miles and preached more than 40,000 sermons, an aver- 
age of over fifteen per week. He must have had in his audiences 
during that time a million and a half of people, a quarter of the population 
of England in those days. No man ever knew England as he did, and no 
Englishman was ever seen and heard and known by so many of his country- 
men as he was. As Augustine Birrell put it: “No man lived nearer the 
centre than John Wesley. You cannot cut him out of our national life. No 
single mind influenced so many minds, no single voice touched so many 
hearts. No other man did such a life’s work for England.” ** Well might 
Wesley say as he looked back over his long life, “What hath God wrought.” 
Taking it all in all, his mission as a preacher must have been, in its extent 
and in its results, the greatest in the history of the Christian Church. 

28 Wesley, J., Letters, VIII, 196. 


26 Wesley, J., Letters, 1V, 297. 
27 Scribner's Magazine, Christmas, 1899. 





The Literature of the Disciples of Christ 
and Closely Related Groups 


ROSCOE M. PIERSON 


Carvep IN STONE on the walls of the Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society’s new building in Nashville, Tennessee, among a number 
of modern religious symbols will be an early printing press. For the Dis- 
ciples this is truly appropriate, for the printing presses of our early leaders 
molded and helped the young group evolve, and today the rival interests of 
publishers contribute much to the division of our ranks. 

This paper will attempt to discuss briefly the major literature of the 
three larger groups that have a common origin in the Barton Stone move 
ment in Kentucky, beginning in 1804, and the Campbell movement of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia which began in 1809. These three groups 
are the Disciples of Christ, who have organized the United Christian Mis 
sionary Society as their chief missionary agency; secondly, the Disciples 
who do not co-operate through the U.C.M.S., are a bit more conservative 
about some doctrines, and who sometimes prefer the name Church of Christ; 
and, thirdly, the Churches of Christ, whose greatest power is generally 
located in the Southern states and who abjure the use of any musical instru- 
ment in the worship services, and who have no missionary societies—at least 
none called societies. 

The latter group separated from the main group during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century; the division is officially acknowledged by all 
parties as being complete by the time of the religious census of 1906. At the 
present time the division between the two groups of Disciples, the co- 
operating and the independent, for want of any better terminology, is in a 
still fluid state and sharp lines have not yet been drawn between the two 
groups. The anti-organ Churches of Christ are further divided into groups 
over questions of the millennium, loyalty to periodicals and publishing 
houses, and, to an undetermined extent, missionary co-operation. 





Roscor M. Prerson, A.B., M.A.., is Librarian of The Boswell Memorial Library, 
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Library Association; and it is the fifth in Reticion 1n Lire’s series of articles on 
bibliographies of denominational history. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
DiscipLe BisLioGRAPHY 


The earliest known published treatment of the literature of the Dis- 
ciples was John W. Monser’s The Literature of the Disciples, a Study 
(St. Louis: Christian Pub. Co., 1906) which is a narrative account of the 
major writings to that time. The work, important as a milestone, has little 
to commend it today. The first scholarly bibliography was done at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by Winfred E. Garrison; it was “The Literature of the 
Disciples of Christ,” and appeared in the Bulletin of the Disciples Divinity 
House, April, 1923. This was in the usual bibliographical form with the 
books and periodicals arranged in a systematic order. Ten years later Alfred 
T. DeGroot and Enos E. Dowling expanded the original eighteen pages 
of Garrison’s bibliography into a pamphlet of seventy-eight pages retaining 
the title, The Literature of the Disciples of Christ (Advance, Ind.: Hustler 
Printing Co., 1933). This work maintained the original systematic arrange- 
ment, and is still today the longest bibliography of Disciple literature in 
this form. 

The most scholarly and most extensive work in Disciple bibliography 
is by all odds the magnificent contribution by Claude E. Spencer, the curator 
of the Disciples of Christ Historical Society, An Author Catalog of Disciples 
of Christ and Related Religious Groups (Canton, Mo.—now Nashville, 
Tenn.—D.C.H.S., 1946). This tremendous effort is arranged alphabeti- 
cally by individual authors; under each entry are listed separately published 
titles, contributions to collected works, introductions, jointly published books 
and books about the author. Thus the Author Catalog is an invaluable index 
to the writings of and the writings about virtually every literate Disciple. 
Unfortunately, most corporately published works of the various official 
and semiofficial agencies of the communion were beyond the scope of this 
bibliography and such a list has not yet been published. 

The periodical literature of the Disciples has been enormous, and 
Claude E. Spencer has made the only comprehensive study, Periodicals of 
the Disciples of Christ and Related Religious Groups (Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society, 1943). This mimeographed list contains more than one 
thousand titles of periodicals published by individual Disciples or by their 
various organizations. It does not list the many local church or parish 
papers. Dr. Spencer told me very recently that he has collected more than 
four hundred additional titles to be added to the next revision of this list. 
The vast bulk of these periodicals is not listed in the Union List of Serials, 
and so this work lists all known variant titles, places, and dates of publica 
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tion, with important notations about editors and factional and organizational 
affiliation. 

A specialized bibliography of the literature of the British Isles was 
compiled by Alfred T. DeGroot, Literature of the Churches of Christ in 
Great Britain and Ireland, a Design for a Catalog (Fort Worth, Texas: 
Author, 1950). This booklet lists periodicals as well as books and pam- 
phlets, and, while valuable, is more of a finding list than a completed effort. 


Discipie History 


The Disciples have never failed to appreciate their historical impor- 
tance and they have accordingly produced a large number of historical 
studies. However, the first two separately published historical accounts of 
the origin of the Communion were by men who had withdrawn from the 
newly formed group. Robert Marshall and John Thompson, who returned 
to the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky, issued A Brief Historical Account of 
Sundry Things in the Doctrines and State of the Christian, or as it is Com- 
monly Called, Newlight Church . . . (Cincinnati: J. Carpenter & Co., 
1811). Richard McNemar, who joined the Shakers, issued two works on 
the group’s origin, of considerable importance to the student: The Kentucky 
Revival; or, A Short History of the Late Extraordinary Outpouring of the 
Spirit of God in the Western States of America . . . (Cincinnati: J. W. 
Browne, 1807); and Observations on Church Government, by the Presby- 
tery of Springfield. To Which is Added the Last Will and Testament of 
That Reverend Body; With a Preface and Notes by the Editor . . . (Cin- 
cinnati: J. W. Browne, 1807). McNemar’s two works were reprinted sev 
eral times by the Shakers, and can usually be found bound together. 

The first sympathetic history of the group was written by Barton W. 
Stone and published in his magazine The Christian Messenger in 1827; 
these articles were recently collected by this writer and republished under 
their original title as the History of the Christian Church in the West (Lex- 
ington, Ky.: The College of the Bible, 1956). Alexander Campbell also 
wrote his version of the history of the Disciples and published it in his maga 
zine the Millennial Harbinger during 1848, under the intriguing title 
“Anecdotes, Incidents and Facts Connected With the Origin and Progress of 
the Current Reformation.” These six articles were republished in 1954 in 
The Harbinger and Discipliana, which is the official publication of the 
Disciples of Christ Historical Society. 

One of the first modern histories was Benjamin B. Tyler’s A History 
of the Disciples of Christ (New York: Christian Literature Co., 1894). A 
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more complete account appeared next as A Comprehensive History of the 
Disciples of Christ (New York: F. H. Revell, 1909) by William T. Moore; 
this work is still of considerable importance. The historiography of the 
Disciples reached full maturity with the publications of Winfred E. Gar- 
rison, who wrote in succession Religion Follows the Frontier, a History of 
the Disciples of Christ (New York: Harper, 1931); An American Religious 
Movement, a Brief History of the Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: Christian 
Board of Publication, 1945); and with A. T. DeGroot the definitive The 
Disciples of Christ, a History (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 
1948). 

An excellent account of the movement was written by one of the 
scholars among the Churches of Christ, Earl West, as The Search for the 
Ancient Order (Indianapolis: Religious Book Service, 1949—, 2 volumes). 
This study has been brought down only to 1906, but a final volume has been 
promised. 

One of those books that exists on the vague borderline of collected 
biography, general history, and collected parish histories is the exceedingly 
useful Churches of Christ, a Historical, Biographical, and Pictorial History 
of Churches of Christ in the United States, Australia, England and Canada 
(Louisville: J. P. Morton, 1904) by John T. Brown. This book is especially 
important since it was the last study prepared before the first major division 
of the “Restoration Movement,” as the Disciples often call themselves, was 
culminated. 

The history of this division was written as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Chicago by A. T. DeGroot, who published it privately as The 
Grounds of Divisions Among the Disciples of Christ (Chicago: Author, 
1940). A previous study by Errett Gates, Te Early Relation and Separa- 
tion of Baptists and Disciples (Chicago: Christian Century Co., 1904) will 
be of value to those who have difficulty distinguishing between these two 
groups. 

Dr. Stephen J. Corey, who from 1903 through 1945 served either as a 
major executive officer in the organized mission work or as president of The 
College of the Bible, has made the first attempt to describe the present 
growing disunion of our household; his Fifty Years of Attack and Contro- 
versy; the Consequences Among Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: Christian 
Board of Publication, 1953) is still the only available book on this subject. 
A. T. DeGroot, however, has produced two pamphlets on it. Church of 
Christ Number Two (Fort Worth: Author, 1956) is the most recent. 
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Although the Disciples originated on the American frontier they soon 
appeared in other English-speaking areas, especially England, Canada, and 
Australia. The history of the Disciples in Great Britain was written by 
Archibald C. Watters as History of British Churches of Christ (Indianap- 
olis: Butler University, School of Religion, 1948). The history of the anti- 
organ group in Britain was written by John Allen Hudson, under the title 
The Church in Great Britain (Kansas City, Mo.: Old Paths Book Club, 
1948). 

The Disciples of Christ in Canada since 1830 (Toronto: Churches of 
Christ [Disciples], 1949) by Reuben Butchart is the standard history of 
the group in that country. 

The most complete treatise of the communion “down under” was 
edited more than fifty years ago by Aaron Burr Maston, Jubilee Pictorial 
History of Churches of Christ in Australia (Melbourne: Austral Publishing 
Co., 1903). More recently Fretwell Godfry, of New Zealand, edited the 
Centennial Souvenir: Being a Brief History of the Associated Churches of 
Christ in New Zealand, 1844-1944 (Wellington: G. Deslandes, 1944). 
It should be pointed out that the anti-organ wing had virtually no success 
in Australia and New Zealand, and that the groups known there as Churches 
of Christ actively co-operate with the Disciples of Christ of this country in 
the World Convention of Churches of Christ (Disciples), organized in 


1930. 


Discrete Missions 


The Disciples, originating as they did on the westward moving fron- 
tier, did not quickly develop a concept of foreign missions; they were far 
too busy establishing their churches in new areas here. However, their first 
missionary organization was formed in 1849, and since then the history of 
their missionary activities is closely related to the history of the missionary 
organizations. The anti-organ Churches of Christ are also generally anti- 
organizational and commonly reject co-operative efforts in sending out 
missionaries. The unwritten history of their mission effort would, therefore, 
be largely biographical if such were ever produced. Since about 1926 the 
independent Disciples of Christ have not usually co-operated through the 
established missionary agencies because the agencies favored comity agree- 
ments on the missions field, and because of charges of open-membership. 
(Open-membership is one of the real problems facing the Disciples today. 
Simply stated, this is the acceptance into full church membership of Chris- 
tians who have not been immersed. While all Disciples practice only immer 
sion, some congregations will accept transfer memberships from non 
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immersionist groups. This is opposed by perhaps the majority of the com- 
munion. ) 

The most comprehensive single volume pertaining to Disciple mission- 
ary activities is Survey of Service, Organizations Represented in Inter- 
national Convention of Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: Christian Board of 
Publication, 1928), a survey of all the missionary, evangelistic, and social 
work of the Disciples in 1928, together with some historical background of 
the various activities. Prior to 1919, when the several missionary boards of 
the Disciples merged to form the United Christian Missionary Society, there 
were three major sending agencies, each of which has been the subject of 
at least one study. 

The history of the first missionary organization of the Disciples was 
written by Grant K. Lewis, he American Christian Missionary Society and 
the Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: Christian Board of Publication, 1937). 
This group was formed in Cincinnati in 1849 and chose as its first president 
Alexander Campbell. The women of the communion were responsible for 
the next missionary enterprise, the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
formed in 1874. Several histories of this group have been written, but the 
most recent and complete is by one of the leaders of the body, Ida Withers 
Harrison, whose final work on the subject is entitled simply History of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (n.p., 1920). The history of the 
third society was written by the greatest missionary leader among the Dis- 
ciples and for a long time the chief executive of the group, Alexander 
McLean, who produced The History of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society (New York: F. H. Revell, 1919) which came into being as recently 
as 1875. There is no history of the United Christian Missionary Society 
readily available, but one is being prepared at this time. The entire corpus 
of existing official publications of the three original societies have been 
microfilmed by the U.C.M.S. and positive copies are in all of the Disciples 
seminaries. 

Many histories have been written of the work on the various mission 
fields; the majority have been promotional or of the souvenir type. How- 
ever, there are scholarly new studies being prepared at present; a fine 
example of these newer studies is John D. Montgomery’s Disciples of Christ 
in Argentina, 1906-1956, @ History of the First Fifty Years of Mission 
Work (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1956). 

The only published attempt to record the history of the missionary 
activities of both branches of the Disciples was done by James B. Carr, 
whose The Foreign Missionary Work of the Christian Church (Manhattan, 
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Kan.: Author, 1950) stoutly defends the concept of independent missionary 
activities. 

The current missionary work of the Disciples of Christ is reported in 
the magazine World Call (Indianapolis, 1919—). There are, in addition, 
a number of mimeographed and multilithed newsletters from individual 
missionaries and mission stations that are distributed to living-link and in- 
terested churches and persons by the U.C.M.S. The independent Disciples 
missionaries do not have any widely recognized unified periodical and each 
missionary is generally the editor of some type of paper to report his work 
to his sponsoring churches and friends; the Disciples of Christ Historical 
Society is the only agency that regularly receives anything like the majority 
of these periodicals. 

The work of the organized missionary enterprise is statistically reported 
in the Yearbook of the Disciples of Christ (Indianapolis: International Con- 
vention of the Disciples of Christ, annually), while the work of the inde- 
pendent missionaries has been described since 1950 in the Missionary 
Handbook of Direct-Support Missionaries of the Christian Churches and 
Churches of Christ (Eugene, Ore.: Henry Printing Co., 1950—). 


CoLLecTeD BioGRAPHY AND D1rREcrTorIEs 


The biographical record of the Disciples is rich and varied, though very 
unsystematic. Among the more important collections are M. C. Tier’s The 
Christian Portrait Gallery; Consisting of Historical and Biographical 
Sketches and Photographic Portraits of Christian Preachers and Others 
(Cincinnati: Author, 1864); William C. Roger’s Recollections of Men of 
Faith . . . (St. Louis: Christian Pub. Co., 1889); Thomas W. Grafton’s 
Men of Yesterday, a Series of Character Sketches of Prominent Men Among 
the Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: Christian Pub. Co., 1899); and Jesse 
James Haley’s Makers and Moulders of the Reformation Movement, A 
study of Leading Men Among the Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: Christian 
Board of Publication, 1914). One of the more recent collections of bio- 
graphical sketches was produced by one of the past leaders among the 
Churches of Christ, Henry Leo Boles, whose Biographical Sketches of 
Gospel Preachers, Including the Pioneer Preachers of the Restoration 
Movement (Nashville: Gospel Advocate, 1932) contains ninety-four 
sketches and portraits of men especially important to that branch of the 
movement. Not to be overlooked in this class is the previously mentioned 
Churches of Christ by John T. Brown. All of these works have been com- 
pletely analyzed in Dr. Spencer’s Author Catalog, whose bibliography is 
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excellent in its listing of biographical sketches under the subject’s name. 
Spencer goes so far as to list the sketches of Disciples in the Dictionary of 
American Biography. 

Besides the above collections of biography there are numerous collec- 
tions of regional importance that must be omitted here; John W. West’s 
compilation Sketches of Our Mountain Pioneers, 2d ed., rev. (Lynchburg, 
Va.: Editor, 1939) is a typical example of this sort of work. 

The Churches of Christ have produced the only comprehensive bio- 
graphical directory so far produced. Edited by B. B. Baxter and M. Norvel 
Young, the work Preachers of Today, a Book of Brief Biographical Sketches 
and Pictures of Living Gospel Preachers (Nashville: Christian Press, 1952) 
records sketches of more than thirteen hundred ministers of the Churches 
of Christ. An earlier collection by John T. Brown, Who’s Who in Churches 
of Christ (Cincinnati: Standard Pub. Co., 1929) actually is a collection of 
biographies of the more conservative Disciples. 

There are at present three directories of the churches and ministries 
of the Restoration Movement: The Yearbook of the Disciples of Christ 
(Indianapolis: International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 1885—), 
the title of which has varied many times between Disciples of Christ, 
Churches of Christ, and Christian Churches. This yearbook lists the activi- 
ties of all of the co-operating agencies and all of the churches and has a list 
of the ministers; though this is primarily a list of co-operating ministers it 
does include virtually all independent preachers. Last year there appeared 
A Directory of the Ministry of the Undenominational Fellowship of Chris- 
tian Churches and Churches of Christ (Pattonville, Mo.: 1955) which 
listed primarily the conservative nonco-operating Disciples—it does not 
include any of the anti-organ brethren. 

Those ministers who serve only those churches rejecting instrumental 
music in the worship of the church are listed annually in A Church Directory 
and List of Preachers (Austin, Tex.: Firm Foundation Pub. Co.). A com- 
plete collection of these “Preachers? Lists” has been microfilmed by Dr. 
A. T. DeGroot of Texas Christian University. This list omits many of the 
“premillennial” preachers also abjuring the musical instrument. 

The first directory of the movement appeared in 1848 as The Christian 
Register, Containing a Statistical Report of the Christian Churches in 
Europe and America, compiled and published by Alexander Hall (St. 
Clairsville, Ohio.: Gospel Proclamation, 1848). Although it was probably 
the intention of the editor for this to be a regularly published manual, it ap- 
pears to have been published only this one time. Next in succession of 
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directories was the Christian Almanac, edited by L. H. Dowling in Indi 
anapolis which appeared in 1867. The first of the present series of the 
Yearbook of the Disciples of Christ appeared in 1885 (Cincinnati, Standard 
Pub. Co.) ; soon afterward this yearbook ceased being a separate publication 
and was issued as an annual special number of The American Home Mis- 
sionary, the official magazine of the American Christian Missionary Society. 
It continued to be a part of this periodical until 1920 when it again became 
a separate publication, this time published by the International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


INDIVIDUAL BioGRAPHY 


There are a few biographies of individuals which have the standing of 
classics among the Disciples. The Biography of Elder Barton Warren Stone, 
Written by Himself, With Additions and Reflections by Elder John Rogers 
(Cincinnati: J. Rogers, 1847) has passed through many printings and 
editions. The finest of all the numerous biographies of Alexander Campbell 
is by one of his close associates, Robert Richardson, whose Memoirs of 
Alexander Campbell (Philadelphia: J. Lippincott, 1868-70, 2 v.) is indis- 
pensable. The classic, but not the best, biography of Thomas Campbell 
was written by his son Alexander, Memoirs of Elder Thomas Campbell, 
Together With a Brief Memoir of Mrs. Jane Campbell (Cincinnati: H. S. 
Bosworth, 1861). The traditional biography of Walter Scott has long been 
William Baxter’s Life of Elder Walter Scott . . . (Cincinnati: Bosworth, 
Chase and Hall, 1874). 

These are the four acknowledged leaders of the early phases of the 
movement, and these biographies are the traditional. There is no modern 
biography of Alexander Campbell to supersede that of Richardson, but there 
have been numerous monographs dealing with special phases of his life, 
most of which can be found in Spencer’s Author Catalog. In addition to 
those listed in that work, Robert F. West’s Alexander Campbell and Nat 
ural Religion (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1948); Bill J. Humble’s 
Campbell and Controversy (Rosemead, Calif.: Old Paths Book Club, 
1952); and Harold J. Lunger’s T'he Political Ethics of Alexander Camp- 
bell (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1954) are especially worthy of mention. 
It should be mentioned that the definitive biography of Alexander Camp- 
bell has been written by Miss Eva Jean Wrather of Nashville, but since it 
is of the magnitude of Douglas Southall Freeman’s George Washington it 
has not yet been published. 

There are two fine modern works on Barton Stone. The first, Barton 
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Warren Stone, Pathfinder of Christian Union (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 
1932) by Charles C. Ware, is especially good on chronology and bio- 
graphical detail, and an admirable complement to it was recently written by 
William G. West as Barton Warren Stone, Early American Advocate of 
Christian Unity (Nashville: D.C.H.S., 1954). Dr. West’s work is a theo- 
logical interpretation of Stone with special emphasis on his contribution to 
Christian unity and the modern Ecumenical Movement. 

Dwight E. Stevenson has written the modern life of Scott under the 
title Walter Scott: Voice of the Golden Oracle (St. Louis: Christian Board 
of Publication, 1946); and Lester G. McAllister’s Thomas Campbell, 
Man of the Book (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1954) is now the standard life 
of the elder Campbell. 

A few other biographies which have assumed the status of classics are 
John Augustus Williams’ Life of Elder John Smith, With Some Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Current Reformation (Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll, 1870). This oft-reprinted life of “Raccoon John Smith” is be- 
coming a recognized source book on frontier religion life. John Roger’s 
Biography of Elder John T. Johnson, 2d ed. (Cincinnati: Author, 1861) 
is an account of one of the men who actually founded the many churches 
that appeared on the middle frontier. Finally, The Biography of Elder 
David Purviance ... Written by Himself... Together with a His 
torical Sketch of the Great Kentucky Revival, edited by Elder Levi Pur- 
viance (Dayton: Author, 1848) is a classic because it shows the frontier 
relationship between the Disciples of Christ and the Christians of the 
present-day Congregational-Christian Church. 


DocrrinaL Works 


For a group of people which traditionally renounces the use of the word 
“theology,” because it considers theology man-made and divisive, the Dis- 
ciples have produced many theological treatises, the vast majority of which 
never use the word theology and seldom the word doctrine. 

The first major theological treatise produced by the movement which 
has great and enduring value is the Last Will and Testament of the Spring- 
field Presbytery, which is our first platform for Christian unity. There is 
no known copy of the first printing of this brief work, which appeared in 
1804, but it can be easily obtained in many editions. This pamphlet marks 
the official withdrawal of Barton Stone and others from the framework of 
the Presbyterian Church and has had immeasurable influence upon our 
development. An equally important document written by Thomas Camp- 
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bell, The Declaration and Address of the Christian Association of W ashing- 
ton (Washington, Pa.: Printed by Brown & Sample, 1809) has shaped 
our destinies. Both of these treatises are calls to Christian unity, and both 
have been reprinted together many times. 

In 1835 Alexander Campbell wrote the first edition of the major theo- 
logical treatise of the Restoration Movement under the awkward title, A Con- 
nected View of the Principles and Rules by Which the Living Oracles May 
be Intelligibly and Certainly Interpreted: Of the F oundation on W hich All 
Christians May Form One Communion: And of the Capital Positions Sus- 
tained in the Attempt to Restore the Original Gospel and Order of Things; 
Containing the Principal Extras of the Millennial Harbinger, Revised and 
Corrected (Bethany, Va.: M’Vay and Ewing, 1835). The binder faced with 
the impossibility of this title shortened it to Christianity Restored, which 
title it has familiarly borne to this day. This work was revised very thor- 
oughly in a few years and published under the shorter title, 74e Christian 
System, in Reference to the Union of Christians and a Restoration of Primi- 
tive Christianity as Plead in the Current Reformation (Bethany, Va.: A. 
Campbell, 1839). This book has remained in print down to the present and 
is as near to a definitive theology for the entire movement as can be pro- 
duced. 

Another book of great importance to the early pioneers was Walter 
Scott’s The Gospel Restored, A Discourse of the True Gospel of Jesus 
Christ . . . (Cincinnati: O. H. Donogh, 1836). Scott’s book is quite dif- 
fuse and has not had the same amount of influence as the Christian System, 
though it would be a grave mistake to underestimate its importance on the 
development of the movement. 

Not until after the Civil War was there another systematic treatise on 
theology published that had much influence. Then, in war-torn Tennessee, 
Thomas W. Brents issued The Gospel Plan of Salvation (Nashville: J. T. S. 
Fall, 1868), a slender pamphlet of fifty-six pages. When this work was 
republished in 1894 with ten times as many pages it became, and has re- 
mained, the most popular conservative theological treatise. 

Also writing at the same time as T. W. Brents was Robert Milligan, 
a close friend of A. Campbell’s and President of The College of the Bible, 
then the movement’s only school established exclusively for the training 
of the ministry. Robert Milligan’s attempt to systematize the entire Bible 
was An Exposition and Defense of the Scheme of Redemption as it is Re- 
vealed and Taught in the Holy Scriptures (Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll, 
1869) and it was probably as good as any systematic biblical theology pro- 
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duced in the last century. Since it was used as a textbook at the seminary 
for many years its influence upon the Disciples has been profound. 

A collected work which had wide use and influence was compiled by 
James H. Garrison, The Old Faith Restated: Being a Restatement, by 
Representative Men, of the Fundamental Truths and Essential Doctrines of 
Christianity as Held and Advocated by Disciples of Christ . . . (St. Louis: 
Christian Pub. Co., 1891). Another book which contributed much to the 
growing stream of liberalism appeared at the time of the first division, 7'he 
Plea of the Disciples of Christ; or, The Principles and Aims of a Religious 
Movement Newly Stated and Critically Examined (Chicago: Christian 
Century, 1906) by William T. Moore. The imprint indicates its character. 

W. T. Moore’s Plea was one of a series of very influential popular 
books used for Sunday-school classes and discussion groups. The Disciples, 
an Interpretation (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1924) by B. A. Abbott ap- 
peared a generation later and made its mark upon the liberal stream. In 
England, the theologian William Robinson’s What Churches of Christ 
Stand For (Birmingham: Berean Press, 1926) has influenced the thought 
of the church there, and it has been much used in this country. The present 
popular work is Doctrine and Thought of the Disciples of Christ (St. Louis: 
Christian Board of Publication, 1951) by Howard E. Short. Dr. Short’s 
book has caused a renewed interest in doctrinal matters and has been studied 
by adult classes in thousands of Disciple Sunday-school and discussion 
groups. This study is not only popular but profound, since it is written by 
one of our ablest theological thinkers. Not as yet widely known, but des- 
tined to have great influence, are the recently produced booklets submitted 
by the Study Committee to the World Convention of Churches of Christ 
(Disciples) at Toronto in 1955, Doctrines of the Christian Faith, Six Re- 
ports (St. Louis: Christian Board of Pub., 1956). These reports contain 
the most mature considerations available of the faith as held by Disciples. 

Christian union has been our main shibboleth, and recently W. E. Gar- 
rison produced a historical study, Christian Unity and Disciples of Christ 
(St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1955), which has an extensive bibliography of 
the books the movement has produced on the united church. The pioneers 
were all aflame with the hope of union, but perhaps our greatest ecumenical 
advocate was Peter Ainslie who wrote endlessly on the topic. The Message 
of the Disciples for the Union of the Church (New York: Revell, 1913), 
which Ainslie delivered as a series of lectures at the Yale Divinity School, is 
a most lucid statement of our position and is essential in any collection of 


books on the Disciples of Christ. 
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There is one easily available book edited by Charles A. Young, entitled 
Historical Documents Advocating Christian Union, Epoch-Making State- 
ments by Leaders Among the Disciples of Christ for the Restoration of the 
Christianity of the New Testament . . . (Chicago: Christian Century Co., 
1904), which contains many of the important utterances on unity, including 
The Last Will and Testament and The Declaration and Address. This work 
was recently reprinted and distributed by a Church of Christ book club, 
showing that its importance is still widely acclaimed. 

At present the work on the topic of union most important to the Dis- 
ciples is Howard E. Short’s Christian Unity is Our Business, Disciples of 
Christ Within the Ecumenical Fellowship (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1953). 
This booklet is being distributed by the thousands and is making a vital 
impact on our thinking concerning the Ecumenical Movement. 


PERIODICALS 


The Disciples of Christ are a people of periodicals. They have-pro- 
duced more than fifteen hundred periodicals above the local church level, 
and are producing more and more each year. Our founders were almost all 
editors, our circuit riders all had a paper to send to their adherents, and 
every doctrinal difference between preachers has brought another magazine 
into being. It would be impossible to list more than a few of these periodi- 
cals, but a few are definitely so important that no bibliographical paper 
would be adequate that omitted them. Alexander Campbell was a preacher 
with printer’s ink in his veins and an editor’s blue pencil in his hand. His 
periodical, the Christian Baptist (Bethany, Va.: 1823-1830, 7 v.), has been 
so important that it is still in print in two different editions. The Christian 
Baptist was superseded by the Millennial Harbinger, which Campbell edited 
from his home in Bethany from 1830 until his death in 1866. It suspended 
in 1870, less than four years after his death. During the life of this period- 
ical it was the voice of the brotherhood, and its editorials and articles car- 
ried more authority than anything printed since. The entire series is being 
reprinted today. 

Barton Warren Stone edited the Christian Messenger (Georgetown, 
Ky.; Jacksonville, Ill.: 1826-1845, 14 v.) until his death in 1844. The 
magazine was so intimately related to its editor that it survived him less 
than a year. For one period this paper had some influence upon the Chris- 
tians who are now in the Congregational-Christian Church, and these breth- 
ren lay historical claim upon Stone as one of their founders. The Christian 
Messenger did not have as wide a coverage as did Campbell’s Harbinger 
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and back files are harder to complete, but its voice penetrated deeply into 
the frontier churches carrying the message of Christian unity which its editor 
claimed as his polar star. 

Walter Scott’s periodical, the Evangelist, was not as regular as either 
of the above papers and its vicissitudes followed those of its editor. It ap- 
peared in 1832 and probably died in 1844, seven years before Scott. Per- 
haps its greatest influence was while Scott was preaching in the Cincinnati 
area in the 1830's. 

The Gospel Advocate, which has been published in Nashville since 
1855, has become the most important paper among the Churches of Christ. 
At present it represents the largest and most moderate group among the 
Churches of Christ. Representing an even more conservative position is the 
Gospel Guardian of Lufkin, Texas, which since about 1948 has opposed 
many co-operative efforts between the individual churches as tending toward 
the formation of societies. At the extreme right, opposing all church- 
related schools and other co-operative endeavors, is the American Christian 
Review (Indianapolis: 1856—). The chief periodical among the pre- 
millennial Churches of Christ is the Word and Work (Louisville: 1904—). 

The Christian-Evangelist is the national weekly of the Disciples of 
Christ; since 1863 this has been the voice of the Disciples supporting the 
International Convention. As far as any paper can be, the Christian- 
Evangelist is the representative periodical of the Disciples of Christ. 
The Christian Standard, of Cincinnati, although it was founded in 1866 as a 
liberal periodical, has become the champion of conservatism and for many 
years waged active war against all co-operating agencies of the Disciples. 
Of late the Christian Standard has virtually ignored the differences between 
co-operatives and independents, and the vitriolic Restoration Herald (Cin- 
cinnati: 1922—) has been the chief antiorganizational and profundamental- 
ist monthly. Co._iections oF Historica MATERIAL 

The Disciples of Christ Historical Society of Nashville, Tennessee, has 
the largest and most comprehensive collection of historical materials relating 
to all branches of the Restoration Movement. Its present collection is also 
the depository for the official materials of the co-operating agencies of the 
Disciples of Christ. Most of the publishing houses of the noninstrumental 
Churches of Christ have consistently placed copies of their publications with 
D.C.HLS., so that the holdings of this society are without equal anywhere. 

The Carolina Discipliana Library, at present located in Atlantic Chris- 
tian College Library, Wilson, North Carolina, has extensive holdings of 
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materials relating to the entire movement. It is exceedingly comprehensive 
in its collections of source materials relating to the origins of the group on 
the eastern seaboard. The collection was developed almost single-handedly 
by its curator, Charles C. Ware. 

All of the seminaries and colleges of the Disciples of Christ and 
Churches of Christ have working collections of historical and doctrinal mate- 
rials. The collection at The College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, is 
the oldest and is probably the strongest collection relating to the Southern 
middle frontier. The library of Butler School of Religion, Indianapolis, 
has the largest and most complete collection of periodicals of the movement. 
There are sizable collections at Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; 
Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma; and at Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa. The Disciples Divinity House at the University of Chicago 
owns most of the early material relating to the development of liberalism 
among the movement; its collection of such periodicals is without equal. 

The intent of this paper is to provide a starting point in the collection 
of Disciples’ materials, and definitiveness is beyond its scope. There are 
many gaps in this study which are quite obvious to the writer: there is no 
mention of the vast collections of homiletical publications, no discussion of 
hymnology, nor of the ministerial handbooks which have served us in lieu 
of liturgical treatises. Those publications of Disciples which were primarily 
meant for the church universal have been hesitantly excluded, as have many 
fine works which must be unlisted because of limitations of space. This 
listing, however, is a starting point for the understanding of the group 
whose chief aim is the reunion of the church of Christ. 





Forty Years of Fosdick 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


A FEW MONTHS AGO Arlene Francis devoted her television 
program, “The Home Hour,” to a distinguished guest, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. I was asked to participate in the program to the extent of giving 
my estimate of the guest of honor. Four questions were given me to answer. 
When I arrived at the studio, I was told that I had two minutes and fifteen 
seconds in which to make my answers. The situation left me with a pent-up 
feeling and the audience with a piecemeal appraisal. 

Dr. Fosdick’s autobiography, The Living of These Days, is being so 
widely read and his life has been lived so steadily under the klieg lights 
of public interest that the main facts of his career are common knowledge. 
Hence I shall not attempt to review his book or to recount the chronological 
events of his life. I shall confine myself to the four questions which the 
limitations of time left inadequately answered over TV. 

1. “Will you describe your experience as a student under Dr. Fosdick 
at Union Theological Seminary?” 

Harry Fosdick graduated from Union in 1903, and eight years later 
was called back to teach homiletics. This fact attested his recognized ability 
as a preacher. I entered the Seminary in 1913 and the following year I 
enrolled in one of his courses. The practice was that the students delivered 
trial sermons for the instructor’s criticism. Knowing that he was a master 
of the art, we stood before him with a certain fear and trembling. But his 
appearance somewhat allayed our fears. In his book he says that a press 
reporter once described him as looking like a “prosperous butcher’s boy.” 
In view of Fosdick’s plump figure and jovial face, that was a rather apt 
characterization. He was like a butcher’s boy in that he always got the 
meat. But he never butchered us. 

Almost invariably he found something in our feeble sermons to en 
courage us. In this he was unlike a certain Scottish instructor whose comment 
after my first sermon was, “We would all know that Sockman was a Meth- 
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odist because he preaches from his hips.” Harry never pointed out that 
I weaved from my hips, but he did put me on my toes. He told us that 


one test of the call to preach was the feeling of desire to get up and do it 


yourself when you heard someone else preaching. I think his point had a 
certain validity although I am not sure of its universality. Sometimes a 
listener’s longing to take the place of the preacher is not evidence of his 
call to preach, but is only proof of a lack of call on the part of the man in 
the pulpit. 

Fosdick would analyze the students’ sermons with kindly but surgical] 
skill. Then at the close of the discussion he would give a few lightning 
flashes which illumined all that we had been thundering about. I remember 
hearing someone draw a comparison between two of our teachers, G. A. 
Johnston Ross and Harry Fosdick: that it was amazing how much Johnston 
Ross could draw out of a text and how much Fosdick could pack into it. 

Speaking for myself, I can testify that Dr. Fosdick helped me to see 
stars I never saw before. 

2. The second question put to me seemed an elaboration of the first: 
“What kind of a teacher was Dr. Fosdick?” To appraise him as a teacher 
leads me to an estimate of his preaching. 

He has described his method of preaching as “the project method.” 
He taught us to preach to people’s problems and needs. He would have 
us start our sermons on the sidewalk level where men are living and then 
lead them into the uplands of spiritual experience. This invariably brought 
us to the Bible. While he was impatient with the European patterns of 
expository preaching, those which spent several minutes of introduction in 
exploring the Greek and Hebrew roots of the text, his sermons nevertheless 
were Bible-centered. His Lyman Beecher Lectures, The Modern Use of 
the Bible, demonstrate how he could make the Bible come to life. 

This rootage in Scripture kept Fosdick from the thinness of so much 
topical preaching. He has expressed his aversion to the preaching which 
skims the headlines and churns over on Sunday what the columnists have 
been saying during the week. And his loyalty to the Bible kept him from 
Pollyanna preaching aimed to make congregations feel good rather than be 
good. His sermons were topical enough to be timely and yet sufficiently 
Scriptural to be timeless. 

His teaching was as vivid in style as it was vital in content. Fosdick 
has the gift of turning the ear into an eye. He avoids what C. S. Lewis 


) 


calls “gaseous abstractions.” He attains his vividness in part by apt and 
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striking illustrations, drawn from history, biography and personal experi- 
ence. He always insisted that his students verify the sources of their illus- 
trations. I recall more than one written request from him in later years 
asking me to cite the authority of some reference which I had made in 
sermon or book. Like all preachers Fosdick borrows illustrations, but unlike 
many preachers he makes sure that what he borrows is genuine. 

Because of their richness and reliability, Dr. Fosdick’s illustrations 
have been a mine from which multitudes of ministers have dug. But his 
vividness has been due quite as much to the colorful words which he has 
used. He has been a master in the selection of single words which flash 
pictures. As teacher and preacher, he developed a style of diction and 
delivery which have been echoed but not equaled in many a pulpit. 

In his classes Fosdick insisted on meticulous preparation and in his 
sermons he demonstrated it. It was a common saying around the Seminary 
that he spent one hour in preparation for each minute of delivery. He 
tells in his autobiography that preaching did not come easily to him. I do 
not think that he was very happy in extempore speaking. But I never heard 
him preach when he did not give the impression of thorough preparation. 

During dedication week at Christ Church we invited Dr. Fosdick to 
share a program with Dr. Charles Trexler, neighboring pastor, and with 
the late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Fosdick spoke first, giving one of his 
masterly vignettes. Cadman closed the program with an address which 
bore marks of impromptu inspiration but which was so naturally eloquent 
and winsome that it won a warm response. In the vestry after the service 
Harry turned to Dr. Cadman and said, “Parkes, when it comes to kicking 
the bung out of the barrel and just letting it gurgle, you’ve got us all beat.” 

Harry Fosdick was a superb teacher because he had mastered his art 
by the hard methods. 

3. Third question: “What has been Dr. Fosdick’s greatest contribu 
tion?” In his last book he describes his shift of emphasis which took place 
shortly after his graduation from theological seminary. He writes: “The 
shift of center from a teaching to a preaching ministry began during my 
breakdown. That was one experience fit to shake a man out of any intellec- 
tual conceit he may have had and make him face up to human problems 
of another kind. One effect of it was to make me want to get at folks 
ordinary, everyday folks—and try to help them. It was a wise shift of 
emphasis. I never would have been an important scholar. Although I had 
an acquisitive mind and plenty of mental curiosity, creative scholarship 
would never have been my forte. My vocation was to be an interpreter, 
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in modern, popular, understandable terms, of the best that I could find in 
the Christian tradition.” 

His vocation as interpreter led him into the vortex of almost every 
religious storm which has swept America in the last half century. He began 
his ministry prior to World War I when the conflict was on between religion 
and science. He helped young and puzzled minds to hold the spiritual 
verities while their intellectual horizons were widening. His little books, 
The Meaning of Faith, The Meaning of Prayer, and The Meaning of 
Service became handbooks for multitudes and are still widely read. 

When the Germans threatened our Christian culture in 1914, Fosdick 
toured America urging our entry into the war, and then traveled among 
our troops and allies during the days of fighting. When he returned from 
overseas, he tried to interpret the mind of the soldiers to the churches at 
home. His frank criticism of some conventional church practices aroused 
the opposition of certain ecclesiastical leaders. 

Then began the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy which blazed 
so fiercely about his head. His autobiography relates in detail the factional 
strife within the Presbyterian Church over his proposed acceptance of the 
Old First Church pulpit in New York City. Dr. Fosdick is quite restrained 
in his remarks about the Presbyterian leaders who opposed his entry into 
the ministry of that communion, but he apparently felt pretty keenly the 
heat of discussion which spread like a prairie fire through the general clerical 
circles. The controversy waxed so hot that in 1924 Bishop Manning begged 
his Protestant Episcopal clergy in the diocese of New York to observe a 
truce during the Christmas season. A Baptist minister would naturally 
be distressed to think that he had stirred up a bitterness of discussion which 
disturbed the Christmas peace and goodwill of his Episcopalian brethren! 

And as for Dr. Fosdick’s Baptist colleagues, they outdistanced the 
Presbyterians in denouncing him. Dr. John Roach Straton of the Calvary 


Baptist Church tore loose with these words: “We are driven to the con- 
clusion that Dr. Fosdick is not only a Baptist bootlegger but he is also a 
Presbyterian outlaw. . . . he is the Jesse James of the theological world.” 


Equally bitter was a small but vociferous left-wing group of religious 
radicals who challenged Fosdick for not being sufficiently honest and coura- 
geous to go far enough. But through all the charges and counter charges, 
Harry Fosdick kept his head clear and his heart warm. His statement in 
declining the preaching post at the First Presbyterian Church revealed an 
honesty of conviction above the level of compromise and a regard for the 
pulpit’s freedom which future preachers might well ponder. 
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That Fosdick continued to hold the respect of leading laymen was 
shown by his call to the Park Avenue Baptist Church. In this new parish 
he became the pastor of the world’s richest man. That the Rockefeller 
millions never muted the prophetic notes of his message is a tribute to the 
social insights both of Dr. Fosdick and of Mr. Rockefeller. Fosdick felt 
it his duty to cry out whenever he saw men being hurt, even if he could 
not always prescribe the cure. Unwholesome slums, racial discrimination, 
social injustice, and most of all the horrors of war aroused him to militant 
attack. 

When he became settled in the Riverside Church, he developed and 
extended his work of personal counseling. On one occasion he made the 
headlines by describing to the Protestant Council of New York his “con- 
fessionals,” as he called them. A survey of the Fosdick books in the late 
1920’s and through the 1930’s reveals how much attention he gave to the 
personal and psychological aspects of religion. The material came out of 
his counseling work and, like all psychological books, had a popular appeal. 
But while Fosdick was aware of the public interest in self-analysis, he kept 
his treatment God-centered and man-centered. Unlike some, he expounded 
religion rather than exploited it. 

Moreover, he did not specialize in the personal note to the neglect 
of the social. In the 1930’s he was so aroused by the rising war clouds 
that he organized the Emergency Peace Campaign. He confesses that he 
was trying to make up for the militaristic flag-waving to which he gave 
himself prior to the First World War. Yet when the war finally broke, 
he struck no dramatic pose. A few days after America declared war, there 
was held a meeting of the ministers in New York who had been most out- 
spoken in the peace movement. They met to consider what they would 
say on the following Sunday in their first public utterances after the decla- 
ration of war. Two or three of the ministers said that they were going to 


announce their resignation and leave their congregations free to decide 
whether they should continue in their pulpits. Fosdick disavowed any such 
action on his part. He felt that the church must be considered above the 
personality of the preacher and that he should remain in his pulpit to 


continue his ministry of interpretation and comfort. 

Through the tragic years of war and the confused aftermath Fosdick 
sought to present the public issues and to counsel with the individuals 
involved. On certain questions such as the mass bombing of German cities, 
he with a few others of us spoke out in accents which caused us to be 
scathingly denounced. But by and large he kept the respect of the public 
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for his mental integrity and moral courage. Crowds continued to overflow 
his church. And his radio messages were so spiritually helpful that many 
who formerly had condemned him as a “modernist” turned to him with 
confidence. 

Dr. Fosdick retired from his pulpit before the post-war crisis theology 
reached its acute stage of discussion. He devotes some pages to neo 
orthodoxy in his autobiography. In answering the question “What has 
been Fosdick’s greatest contribution?” we can hardly include his interpreta 
tion of theological doctrine. At one time he stressed “the religion of Jesus” 
as against “the religion about Jesus.” With such a focus to his thinking 
he became a better interpreter of the “Manhood of the Master” than of 
the theology of Paul and Augustine. But critics cannot dismiss Fosdick 
as a discarded “liberal,” or a superficial popularizer. He has brought re 
ligion down to earth, but he has always held it up to God. 

When I consider how he has reached both the campus and the crowd, 
how he has spoken both to the personal and the social needs, how many 
millions he has reached through his books and his broadcasts, I am ready 
to acknowledge Harry Emerson Fosdick as the most influential interpreter 
of religion on the American scene in the twentieth century. 

4. The fourth question put by the TV interlocutor was: “Will you 


in thirty seconds sum up Dr. Fosdick as a man and minister?” To sum 
] 
| 


up in half a minute the half century of Fosdick is absurdly impossible. But 
this was my answer: He has helped to make religion intellectually respected, 
socially responsible, and spiritually redemptive. 

Fosdick has never sacrificed his intellectual integrity to curry favor 
with ecclesiastical critics or the popular crowd. 

He has kept his message so Christ-centered that he has been at the 
center of every vital social issue for four decades and has helped to make 
the Christian Church feel its corporate responsibilities. 

And how far his work has been spiritually redemptive is known only 
to the Divine Accountant who keeps the record of those helped by his 
counseling sessions, his radiant sermons, and his inspiring books. 

Perhaps for myself I can best sum up Harry Emerson Fosdick by 
using the words of his memorable hymn. He has interpreted the “God of 
grace and God of glory” for “the living of these days.” 





Book Reviews 


The Coming World Civilization. By Witt1aAM Ernest Hockinc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. xiv-210 pp. $3.75. 


The “grand old man” of American philosophy gives us in this book, written at 
an age when most of us would be unable to manage easy consecutive thought, the 
garnered wisdom of his life of labor and reflection. If for no other reason than that, 
such a book from Dr. Hocking would be an important book. As it is, there is so 
much more to it that it is not too much to say that The Coming World Civilization 
is a great, and not just an important, book. Lewis Mumford writes on the jacket 
these entirely accurate words: “[{ Hocking’s] new book offers both a summation of his 
own life and a fresh beginning for ours.” 

There is so much in these two hundred pages that it is very difficult to select sec- 
tions for comment. For example, in Chapter I]—or, as the author prefers to say, 
“Study II”’—there is a section of about ten pages in which the whole argument familiar 
to us from that splendid book of Dr. Hocking’s earlier days, The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience, is summed up and reconsidered and restated with new vigor 
and force. Or again, there is a chapter or study of “the structure of history,” with 
the conclusion that we are being forced into a civilization which must be world-wide. 
And there are several briefer sections where, far from subscribing to a totally pessi- 
mistic view of the world, the author voices a chastened but none the less genuine 
hope fulness. 

And that brings us to the main point. For Dr. Hocking, being what he is, could 
not write such a book as this—on the emerging world-civilization—without writing 
about the place of religious faith; and again, being what he is, he could not discuss 
religious faith without expressing his own firmly held, yet truly generous and tolerant, 
Christian faith. 

In a recent letter to a periodical, Dr. Hocking had occasion to make a mild yet 
effective protest against the dismissal by so many of the famous Laymen’s Report on 
Missions as a syncretistic statement. His own position, clearly, is not that at all. 
He still maintains in this book the same thesis which he advanced in his Living Religions 
and a World Faith, that “reconception” is essential if Christianity is to become—as 
he believes it can and must and will become—the faith of the new world-civilization. 
But as one reads his latest writing and recalls his earlier, one sees how incorrectly his 
position has been interpreted by such men as Hendrik Kraemer (and this misreading 
is repeated in Kraemer’s just published work, with no recognition of what Hocking was 
really trying to say). 

Dr. Hocking understands perfectly well that Christianity is the religion of the 
incarnation of God in Christ. He sees, too, that it is not Jesus alone who is here in- 
volved; it is the Christ, the Word of God, the Logos of St. John’s Gospel. And his 
whole point is that this universality which is the other side of the uniqueness of the 
Incarnate Lord is the guarantee to the Christian that the rethinking in the depths—the 
“reconception” of Christianity in the light of, and in relation to, the other religious 
faiths in which God surely has revealed to men something of himself—will not take 
us away from but will bring us closer to the Jesus who is the focal point in the God- 
man relationship, and therefore illuminative of all men’s apprehension of God as he 
makes himself known to them. 

In this respect, Dr, Hocking is better than Arnold Toynbee. It is pretty clear 
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that in his Gifford Lectures Toynbee is mot subscribing to the polymorphic view of 
truth, and hence of religion, of which he is accused by the hyper- and neo-orthodox. 
But he expresses himself badly and lays himself open to that charge. Dr. Hocking ex- 
presses himself superbly; and his own position is both soundly Christian, in the best 
patristic sense (indeed, it reminded this reviewer of Clement and Origen, as also of the 
great von Hiigel in our own day), and wisely generous. 

So one could go on. There is a rich plenty in this book—not least when the author 
deals gently and kindly, but firmly, with John Dewey’s religious opinions as expressed 
in A Common Faith, and when he discusses, in a brief note, the nature of revelation 
and reason. Of course any reader will find places where he disagrees; he will wish, 
as did this reviewer, that the place of the Church might have been made stronger in 
the discussion of the nature of the Christian faith, and that some of our newer under- 
standing of revelation as “event apprehended in faith” might have modified the section 
on the meaning of revelation itself. But all of this does not for a moment take away 
from the rightness of the book as a whole. 

Years ago, I heard Dr. Hocking give a lecture in Princeton University on the 
philosophical understanding of religion. ‘Then, as in this last of his books, there was 
the same high seriousness, the same devout understanding, the same philosophical pene- 
tration, the same touch of—what shall I call it?—‘“Yankee” humor (although Dr. 
Hocking is not by birth a Yankee), and the same sense of greatness in the man and in 
his subject. Yes, Mumford is right in saying—again on the jacket—that Hocking’s 
thought as found in this book has “a richness and a fullness, a ripeness and a largeness.”’ 
It has indeed. We ought all to read it, ponder it, and learn from it. 

W. Norman Pirrencer 
Professor of Christian Apologetics, General Theological Seminary, New York 


City. 


Christianity and the Existentialists. Edited by Cart Micuatson. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. xiv-205 pp. $3.75. 


This book is a symposium of lectures delivered at Drew University, 1953-54, 
in which various types of existentialism are expounded and their pertinence for Chris- 
tianity assessed. Each contributor writes with authority in his field and readers may 
be assured of uniform excellence. ‘The collection is valuable not only as an introduc- 
tion to the thought of various existentialists, but because it discusses the relevance of 
existentialism for Christianity from different angles without providing any conclusive 
or uniform answer. The editor admits in the preface that a “ 
entered into the selection of the existentialists considered, “dictated partly by a lack of 
unanimity about whether there can be a ‘Christian’ existentialism, partly by the spatial 
limits of the project.” He draws attention to the omission of an avowed atheist like 
Sartre and avowed theists like Buber and Jaspers who “could have been included in 
this study with profit to the Christian understanding.” 

While some of the papers suggest that Christianity, or at least the form in which 
it is communicated today, may be properly influenced by an existentialist analysis of 
human being, it was refreshing to read in H. Richard Niebuhr’s essay about Kierke- 
gaard’s “complete lack of interest in the question of what being is.” And from John 
A. Mackay’s paper on Unamuno we gathered the impression that the Spanish thinker 
derived his conception of life as vocation and agonic struggle from the “Crucified Christ 
of Velazquez” rather than from any free reflection of the nature of man. On the othe: 
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hand, Matthew Spinka observes that Berdyaev effected an existential reconstruction of 
Greek, Thomistic, and Hegelian ontology, and (in turn) of the ideas of God, creation, 
atonement, and evil in theology. 

Between these extremes we have a paper by J. V. L. Casserley on that most 
charmingly self-effacing of philosophers—Gabriel Marcel. Marcel recognizes the 
exigence of being and claims that the task of philosophy is to expose to men’s minds 
the category of ontological mystery. But he knows that the mysteries of being must 
not be confused with those mysteries that are revealed, and must not be identified 
with that to which a believing consciousness gives the name of God. This much 
Casserley brings out. But it would have been fruitful for the theme of the symposium 
if he had addressed himself to Marcel’s other proposition, namely, that the recognition 
of the ontological mystery “enables those who have attained to it to perceive the pos- 
sibility of a revelation in a way which is not open to those who have never reached 
that point.” Casserley does not consider whether the possibility of revelation can be 
perceived apart from the reality of revelation itself—a crucial point in any conversa- 
tion with the Catholic Marcel. 

Erich Dinkler’s treatment of Heidegger is masterly, not only because it is an 
extraordinarily lucid presentation of his difficult thought, but because he devotes thirteen 
pages to Heidegger’s relation to Christianity. Dinkler believes that the phenomeno- 
logical terminology of the early Heidegger is helpful to Christian theology. He sees 
parallels, and at times an identity, with the Pauline teaching concerning the flesh, the 
world, and the dialectic of sin and grace, freedom and predestination. Yet he is of 
the opinion that Heidegger’s analysis of human being has been influenced by the Chris- 
tian tradition, Heidegger’s analysis is not “‘a vestibule for systematic theology” but 
“offers categories which enable us as Christian theologians to lift up the knowledge 
inherent in faith into the clarity of a defined language.”’ We are not certain of 
Dinkler’s meaning. Certainly the theologian cannot avoid using philosophical concepts 
in communicating the gospel to the modern man. But does this imply—with Bult- 
mann—that the kerygma is to be reinterpreted in terms of existentialism? On the 
other hand, while Dinkler is prepared to grant that Heidegger’s criticism of Christianity 
is more a criticism of pseudo-Christian culture and its objectifying God, he feels that 
the poetical and perhaps mystical character of the later Heidegger endangers Christian 
theology by pretending to be a revelation. Heidegger, we are told, is “a religious 
thinker . . . although we cannot assert that the God in whom the Christian faith be- 
lieves, God as a person and not as a neutral concept of Being as such, is the god of 
Heidegger . . . Do not his conceptions of Being and of Nothingness finally present 
two aspects of one and the same absolute Being?” 

Stanley Romaine Hopper’s “On the Naming of the Gods in Hélderlin and Rilke” 
is one of those rare essays for which one craves time for reflection. We hesitate to say 
what Hopper’s judgment is concerning the relevance of these poets for Christianity, 
because he is vague about the connection between the historicity of the Cross and what 
he calls the “godly immanence.” ‘The Cross, he tells us, “shocks us out of the esthetic 
and out of the mystical—revealing these as temptations of the spirit to which both 
poet and philosopher quite easily succumb .. . Hélderlin and Rilke must remain ‘fore- 
runners’ merely of the definition of need in our time of dearth. They seek a return 
to the Source without perceiving that the godly immanence as we must come to 
know it (that is, within history) is evocative of the Cross.” 

In his “Existentialist Aspects of Modern Art,” Paul Tillich declares that the 
religious function of this art is to discover “the basic questions to which the Christian 
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symbols are the answers.” According to ‘Tillich “there is no Christian existentialism.” 
The ordinary distinction between atheistic and theistic existentialism does not make 
sense. “As far as people like Jaspers, like Kierkegaard, like Heidegger in his last mystical 
period, like Marcel, are Christians, or at least religious, or at least mystics, they are not 
existentialists but they answer their own existentialism.” For ‘Tillich existentialism is re- 
stricted to a description of the human situation in terms of man’s question, estrange- 
ment, and finitude. From this standpoint it would seem that such a thorough-going 
existentialist as Sartre, who drew the consequences of the premises of the early Heid- 
egger, should have been included in this volume. 

One wonders, however, whether Tillich’s thesis can be sustained that existen- 
tialism raises questions to which various types of theism provide answers. Is it really 
possible to divorce the two enterprises? Do not the existentialists themselves demon- 
strate that the human situation cannot be depicted except over against the affirmation 
of some ultimate Being? In his introductory chapter, “What is Existentialism?” 
Carl Michalson would have us believe that the superiority of existentialism to com- 
munism lies in the fact that “communism, notwithstanding its doctrinaire atheism, 
has been able to deify mammon,” whereas existentialism “puts nothing in the place of 
the God of Christian faith.” Evidently Dinkler would demur in the case of the later 
Heidegger, and still more so in the case of Karl Jaspers. Is existentialism really capable 
of unmasking the gods as idols? Or is this not, as Hopper suggests, precisely the effect 
of the Cross of Christ? And how can Professor Michalson see the “Christian ad- 
vantage of existentialism over such religious philosophies as Stoicism,” when Sartre puts 
man’s freedom and “courage to be’”’ in the place of Christian faith in God? 

With respect to Tillich’s position about the service existentialism renders theology, 
we would ask whether the Christian gospel itself does not “reveal from heaven”’ the 
human situation, and wherein such a revelation differs from an existentialist analysis of 
man’s predicament. ‘There is a danger of confusing man’s actual situation in the world 
with the way in which modern man understands his situation. It could be that Mo- 
zart’s Exsultate Jubilate motet is more significant for understanding the true situation 
of man even in the Atomic Age than Picasso’s Guernica! At any rate, theologians 
need not surrender anthropology to existentialism. 

ArTHUR C, COCHRANE 
Professor of ‘Theology and History, The Theological Seminary, University of 
Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 


The Doctrine of the Word of God (Prolegomena to Church Dogmatics, 
Vol. I, Part 2). By Kart Bartu. Trans. by G. T. Thomson and Harold 
Knight. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. xiv-905 pp. $12.50. 


The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth. By G. C. Berxouwenr. 
Trans. from the Dutch by Harry R. Boer. Grand Rapids, Mich.: W. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1956. 414 pp. $4.95. 


Probably most American preachers, and possibly most American theologians, 
even most Britishers of both categories “south of the Tweed,” will find The Doctrine 
of the Word of God appallingly big. Our Scottish benefactors might have been can- 
nier had they put the Greek and Latin quotations into English. And if only the author 
himself were not so intense, so energetic, so utterly taken up with making the mystery 
so inescapable! Can this massive tide of argument and learning be only the begin- 
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ning? At this point most of us readers of digests and reviews will need some reassur- 
ance before setting ourselves seriously to read Barth. 

John Baillie (a correspondent tells me) just recently declared that theology 
must develop by going through Karl Barth’s work and not around it. Hendrik 
Kraemer says that we must read Barth “not in order to become Barthians but in 
order to learn in our twentieth century what it means to be a theologian” (Theology 
Today, October 1956, p. 398). At last the correct version of this theology is available 
to all theologues; they cannot any longer be put off by prejudiced reports from those 
seminary professors who resent the very existence of this theology. Dr. Barth himself 
has humorously explained Barthianism as a divine scourge upon his own sin; perhaps 
the only refuge from this curse is a prolonged reading of Barth himself. 

In Barth we have a preacher’s theologian for whom this particular preacher is 
everlastingly thankful. At a time when a great many intellectual leaders of the church 
were striking the colors, God raised up a leader. ‘Theology became the indispensable 
labor of acquiring a language of proclamation. Barth is the first to cry that his own 
acquired language is not the last phase of this labor. In spite of the greatness and beauty 
of this intellectual creature, it is only a creature. It has its radical defect of being merely 
human. Perhaps it is now possible to moderate Barth’s utter denial of any human 
point of contact for the Word of God? If we are made for and by Jesus Christ, can 
we be utterly without a “natural” capacity for hearing the Word? But such a criticism 
by no means excuses our not learning from this servant of the Word. Our churches 
have long suffered an ecclesiastical crime wave—a ministry of preaching not grounded 
in a theology of preaching, i.e. in the struggle to clarify the meaning and the mystery 
of God’s Word to man. Reading this mighty tome would be a work worthy of re- 
pentance. 

The book before us completes the ground floor of the house that Barth is build- 
ing. It is absolutely indispensable to a competence in the current theological conversa- 
tion. The key to this key to the whole of Barth is the threefold form of the Word: 
revealed, written, and proclaimed. Revelation is trinitarian, as the first half-volume 
(trans. 1936) explained; the first half of this book completes Barth’s “chapter” on 
revelation with studies of the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Word and of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The rest of the book completes the doctrine of the 
Word with chapters on the Holy Scriptures and on the proclamation of the Church. 

Naturally, a short review can give only a hint of the content of the argument of 
these packed pages. The Incarnation of the Word is the event in which God proves 
that he is free to be our God; we cannot determine the possibility of this event before 
the event; because we believe it to be real we believe it to be possible. ‘Theology 
sharpens our sense of the mystery of God; it must at all costs avoid the temptation to 
remove the mystery. “We could not ascribe the event to God, and yet attribute to 
man the instrument and point of contact for it.” Barth defends the Virgin Birth as 
a sign of the one great mystery: vere Deum vere homo. “Mother of God” is a legiti- 
mate expression of christological truth, but “Mariology is an excrescence, i.e. a diseased 
construct of theological thought.” The Holy Spirit makes us free for God’s Word, Jesus 
Christ, and thus abolishes or supersedes (aufhebt) religion, the self-justification of man 
before gods. Where God is acknowledged, self-justification is at an end. Faith is 
freedom from religion, mysticism, and atheism, all of which are manifestations of 
sin, i.e. self-justification. 

Christians belong to Christ, and so can live; but he doesn’t belong to them, as a 
magical name giving them superiority over other idolaters. “Revelation singles out the 
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Church as the locus of true religion. But this does not mean that the Christian religion 
is the true religion, fundamentally superior to all other religions. . . Man’s attempts 
to know God from his own standpoint are wholly and entirely futile. . . In religion 
man bolts and bars himself against revelation by providing a substitute, by taking away 
in advance the very thing which has to be given by God.” 

The Holy Scriptures are such by the grace of God, who chooses not to cast off 
his original witnesses. ‘The Church is authorized through the Scriptures, not vice 
versa. But by none of these theses may we compromise the plenary authority of the 
living Word, under whom the Church is yet free. The full understanding of all 
these mighty asseverations in the prolegomena waits upon the doctrine of election ( Vol. 
II, 2). “The final and really critical point in the doctrine of the Word of God” is 
both its beginning and its end: the preaching of the Church. As the Scripture is in- 
directly the Word, so is the sermon! What God commissions is thus really the Word. 
If preaching is not by God’s mighty grace the very Word of God, it then can be noth- 
ing but religion—man in dire need of reconciliation. This third form of the Word 
is the true material of theology, a fact which is forgotten when the Church falls into 
a hardened orthodoxy. 

So much for the book by Barth. The one about Barth is a worthy effort by an 
eminent Dutch Calvinist. Berkouwer takes “triumph of grace” as the single theme of 
Barth’s whole work, including the early and explosive Rémerbrief. Berkouwer’s book 
puts Van Til’s The New Modernism gently but firmly out of court. It is so internal 
in its criticism that it wins a pardon for Dutch Calvinism, some of whose leaders had 
spoken ungraciously of Barth’s beloved Mozart. Triumph of grace! Berkouwer 
argues that the later, more affirmative Barth is not a radically changed theologian; he 
was never a pessimist, even in the theology of crisis. After showing very convincingly 
the continuing significance of Barth, Berkouwer gives a good summary of Barth’s 
prime dogma (the sovereignty and triumph of grace in Christ) with reference to five 
topics: creation, election (which comes first for Barth), reconciliation, eschatology, 
and anti-Romanism. 

In appreciation of Barth’s labors, we read that in him “we hear the melody of 
grace, of fearlessness and of victory, even in the outermost reaches of this dogmatic 
effort.” Berkouwer is not so felicitous in at least two of his criticisms, in my opinion. 
‘The now current charge of “universalism” is repeated: if grace is so triumphant, how 
can we know that anyone is hardened in his unbelief? Barth would retort, if I read 
him aright, that we don’t know, and should not seek to know this. A less common 
difficulty is Barth’s denial of the continuity of human existence. Berkouwer wants 
to save the common idea that the soul continues in spite of death, against the radical 
realism of Barth’s resurrectionism. Berkouwer is worth reading to see the reaction of a 
first-class conservative to the new evangelicalism. 


BERNARD GRAVES 
Professor of Philosophy and Religion, Hamline University, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


A Jewish Understanding of the New Testament. By Samuet SANDMEL. 
Cincinnati: The Hebrew Union College Press, 1956. xx-321 pp. $5.00. 


Of all the scholars who have answered the call for new laborers on the frontier 
of interfaith relations between Jews and Christians, few can present a more impressive 
set of credentials than the author of the present volume. In 1937 Hebrew Union 
College awarded him the degree of Rabbi for his study of Judaism under the tutelage 
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of Jewish scholars. Several years later, after serving as a Navy Chaplain in the South 
Pacific during the Second World War, Yale University conferred on Rabbi Sandmel 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for his study of the New ‘Testament and early 
Christianity under the guidance of Christian scholars. Since receiving this degree, as if 
bent on repeating his experience as a student in his career as teacher, he has divided his 
time almost evenly between Christian (Vanderbilt University Divinity School) and 
Jewish (Hebrew Union College) theological schools. Dr. Sandmel must be recognized 
as eminently qualified to become a scholarly pioneer in this field. 

Little in the present volume dulls the high expectation with which one approaches 
a book by an author who brings to his undertaking such a singularly unique and rich 
background. With the consummate skill of a man fully at home in the literature of 
the New ‘Testament, Dr. Sandmel illuminates the knotty problems of literary and 
historical criticism in the direct and simple language of the thoughtful layman. As a 
consequence, though obviously intended for Jewish laymen, this book will doubtless 
elicit a favorable response beyond its intended boundaries; professionals will join 
laymen, and Christians will join Jews, in extolling its many virtues. 

Of the twenty-eight chapters of this volume, only eighteen deal specifically with 
individual books of the New Testament; the first eight chapters clarify the historical 
and religious background of Christian beginnings, while the last two attempt an evalua- 
tion of the significance, ecclesiastically and spiritually, of their chief literary witness, 
the New Testament as a finished product, in the life and faith of the Christian Church. 
Of these respective sections of the book, which constitute a sort of prologue and 
epilogue, the former demonstrates both greater insight and understanding. ‘This may 
be an inevitable by-product of the writer’s non-Christian stance. Be this as it may, as 
one who stands at a rather far remove from his somewhat atomistic description of 
Protestant Christianity, I cannot help wondering if his hints at the non-Roman view 
of the Church (Chap. X XVII) do not contain as much caricature as characterization. 

The completed New Testament, according to the author, consists of four kinds 
of writings; the Gospels, the Epistles, a “quasi-historical” work (Acts), and an 
Apocalypse (Revelation). After distinguishing the chief characteristics of each major 
type, he analyzes each book of the New Testament in the approximate order of its 
chronological appearance. His analysis of the individual books includes an invaluable 
summary of each, a feature conspicuous in many standard introductions for its absence. 
This reduces the reader’s difficulty in determining just where the text ends and inter- 
pretation begins. After each such summary, the author turns his attention to the usual 
questions of higher criticism. 

While most of his answers put him on the side of the consensus of scholarly 
opinion, he casts his vote with the minority on a number of debatable points. Examples 
of his departure from the consensus of critical opinion include the following: (1) the 
ascription of an anti-disciple motif to the author of Mark; (2) the denial of the 
existence of Q as a written source, used independently by the authors of Matthew and 
Luke; (3) the attribution of the Gospel of Matthew to the Petrine branch of the 
church, in its effort to raise for itself a counterpoise in the struggle against the Pauline 
(also libertine) branch of the church, which had adopted its own literary offspring, 
the Gospel of Mark, as the standard of Hellenistic Christianity; (4) the composition 
of the Third Gospel from Matthew, rather than from Mark and Q; (5) the veiled 
hint that Paul subordinates soteriology to Christology and, in virtue of this, atonement 
to incarnation, by transforming Jesus into a metaphysical abstraction (p. 266). 

While the present work would hardly have been the place in which to offer 
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careful argumentation and documentation in support of these opinions, any wide- 
spread acceptance of them must wait the advancement of more, and more convincing, 
evidence than the author presents in the present volume. 

At several points, in the judgment of this reviewer, the author vastly oversimplifies 
the contrast between Judaism and Christianity. For example, whereas Jews 
(rabbinic and modern) “hold that a man may commit sins; Paul, that man in pos- 
sessing a physical body, is gripped by inherited sinfulness.” “This statement perpetrates 
a reductio ad absurdum of Paul’s view of sin. This assertion ignores Paul’s view of 
aap as a debilitated rather than a debilitating force, his use of o@pa as a reference 
to the “self” or “the whole person” (so Bultmann, et al), and his inability to con- 
ceive a non-bodily resurrection. Does it not, at the same time, imply a non-existent 
agreement among Jewish thinkers on the nature of sin? Could Jewish thinkers like 
Rosenzweig, Buber, Herberg, Heschel, and Fackenheim define sin in such volun- 
taristic, activistic and atomistic terms as “an act of commission or omission”? Beyond 
question, this analysis of sin does something less than justice to the contribution of 
depth psychology’s exposure of the subtle yet powerful influence of subconscious forces 
in the drama of self. 

Again, the suggestion is made that Christians and Jews may be distinguished on 
the basis of the tendency of Jews, in contrast with Christians, to emphasize action rather 
than belief. Does this mean we must rewrite the books of Kings in terms of greater 
sympathy for the syncretistic slips of Ahab and Manasseh, whom the Deuteronomic 
editor of Kings excoriate for their permission of belief in the existence of foreign gods 
and the validity of their worship? 

Dr. Sandmel also asserts (p. 280): “the rabbinic mind could hardly read without 
great resistance that the creation was the work of the Christ, rather than of God.” 
If correct, then apparently the men responsible for the canonization of Proverbs 8:22- 
31 did not have a “rabbinic mind,” for they included a reference to Hokmah 
(Wisdom) as God’s agent in creation! 

By now, you have probably begun to share this reviewer’s earlier surprise at the 
inclusion of the word “Jewish” in the title of this volume—inasmuch as the author’s 
conclusions have been shaped under the guidance of Christian scholars, many of whom, 
interestingly enough, seem to minimize the Jewish influences in the rise and develop- 
ment of the New Testament. But the author approaches the New Testament literature 
from the standpoint of its relation to the faith, life and interest of twentieth-century 
Jews. Considering this fact, it is all the more remarkable that he has produced a 
book able, at the same time, to kindle the interest, enrich the life and quicken the 
faith of twentieth-century Christians, as well. 


Everetr TILson 
Assistant Professor of Biblical Theology, The Divinity School, Vanderb 
versity, Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 


It Uni- 


The Decline and Revival of the Social Gospel. By Paut A. Carrer. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1956. x-265 pp. $3.75. 


This is the first attempt to describe the social gospel since the close of its classic 

nal odd veare : hee hee ¢ hi sewers attenti In brief. o 
period forty odd years ago that Nas come to this reviewer's attention. n brier, the 
author’s thesis is that the social gospel declined as church and clergy lost prestige while 
America luxuriated in the 1920’s, and “revived” during the vogue of reform of the 
thirties when liberalism enjoyed a brief field day. Prohibition did “untold damage” 
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to the churches, which survived the fundamentalist debates and internecine struggles 
of the twenties, and were, therefore, more clearly aware of the distinctions between 
reaction and liberal-social Christianity, The chapter describing the effects of the 
business morality of the twenties on the social gospel is a sad picture of one phase of 
the degradation of the Christian ethic; yet during those very years the Y.M.C.A.’s 
defended Sherwood Eddy’s hard-hitting preaching of social religion to business groups. 
Professor Carter believes that the social gospel of the twenties was “living on borrowed 
time”’—a judgment it is hardly possible to support. 

The author holds that the theological background of the “revival” of social 
Christianity in the thirties was supplied chiefly by the ecumenical movement, especially 
Faith and Order, together with neo-orthodoxy. ‘To the traditional social gospel con- 
cerns of labor and peace (after World War I) there was added race relations; 
criticism of the economic order, mostly dormant since the progressive era, was heard 
again; denominations brought forth “wholesale condemnations of the present social 
order and the acquisitive principles on which it was based”; and fresh proposals were 
made for the reform of the church itself. In 1933 the Social Creed of the Churches 
was revised to endorse “social planning and control.” 

The research on which the study is based consisted chiefly of an examination of 
a group of denominational periodicals. ‘The treatment is devoted almost exclusively 
to these sources—though there is, of course, occasional reference to books, denomina- 
tional annual meetings, and World Council studies, though no attempt is made to 
be inclusive—with the result that the impression is given that much more data re- 


mains to be utilized. 
This is a book by which one is alternately stimulated, nonplussed, or chagrined. 
It is marred by occasional use of slang (“well-heeled,” “the fast buck”), by some 


errors of fact (the term “‘fundamentalism” was coined in 1910 by the publication and 
worldwide distribution of the first of a dozen volumes of essays called The Funda- 
mentals, not in 1922 by the Watchman-Examiner), and often by voluminous com- 
ment that tends to obscure the original point. It is unfortunate that the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Council for Social Action, while doubtless unique and influential, is 
singled out for particular emphasis, to the neglect of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service (unofficial, but originally approved by the General Conference of 1908) 
and a probable dozen other denominational commissions; and also that a major group 
of denominations is omitted from serious consideration, ‘The tacit assumption that Fun- 
damentalism is a closed issue would appear to be somewhat unrealistic. It is very 
much to be doubted that there is as great a disparity between the classic social gospel 
and that of the 1930’s (or 1950’s) as is repeatedly suggested, as a comparison of the 
Social Creeds of 1908-1912, 1932, and 1954 would show. 

Nevertheless, that most of what is discussed in this book, at times heartening, 
other times disheartening, took place during the memory of most readers of this maga- 
zine makes the book important if controversial reading. 

C. Howarp Hopkins 
Dean of Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. 


The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches. By Epwarn Durr, 
S.J. New York: Association Press, 1956. xii-339 pp. $7.50. 
It is quite remarkable that a Jesuit scholar has written an account of the 
development of social thought in the ecumenical movement which is not only 
wholly fair in spirit but also truly understanding. Father Duff spent two years in 
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Geneva where he had access to the records of the World Council, and he was abl 
to fill in many gaps through conversation with the participants in the various com- 
mittees and conferences about which he writes. Incidentally, he has given assurance 
orally to those who fear too much centralization of power in Geneva that the World 
Council headquarters is no Vatican! ‘This is a work of the most careful scholarship 
and will long have an important place in the literature about the World Council. 
It has the “Nihil Obstat” at the end of the book but those who find it there need 
not worry about Catholic censorship. 

I am impressed by Father Duff’s capacity to understand the pluralistic, organi- 
zationally loose, non-authoritarian ecumenical institutions which are so different 
from the structure of his own Church. He recognizes the difficulties under which 
the World Council labors as it seeks to serve and to represent such varied denomina- 
tions living in such different historical situations, and he respects the results of this 
ecumenical process. He deals only with the social thought of the Churches and those 
aspects of theology (ideas about Natural Law, for example) which most directly 
influence social thought. This makes his task of understanding and appreciating the 
material less difficult than would have been the case if he had considered other areas 
of doctrine. I remember that, after Amsterdam, the Jesuit journal, 4 merica, showed 
considerable appreciation of the report of the third section; so Father Duff was not 
working with materials which were entirely alien to him. 

Father Duff begins with a brief history of the World Council and the major 
antecedent movements, always emphasizing only the “Life and Work” tradition. 
He discusses the nature and authority of the World Council of Churches; he seems 
to understand the kind of authority which it represents, and even the ambiguou 
relationship of the Orthodox Churches to the Council. He discusses the genera 
pattern of thought which has developed from Oxford to Evanston, and then h« 
discusses at much greater length the reports of Amsterdam and Evanston and the 
deliberations on which they were based. He knows all of the printed and mimeo- 
graphed papers and reports which were produced before Amsterdam and between 
Amsterdam and Evanston. Probably no one has digested as many mimeographed 
ecumenical pages as Father Duff. He deals very carefully with the controversial 
discussions of Capitalism and Communism at Amsterdam and with the somewhat 
altered form of those discussions at Evanston. I believe that his account is a true 
one and that it should set the record straight. He greatly appreciates the conception 
of “The Responsible Society” which gathers up much of the best thinking that was 


done at both Amsterdam and Evanston, though he wishes that it might be made 


5 
] 
i 


more precise. 

Father Duff calls attention to what he regards as the deepest difference 
method of ethical thinking in World Council circles, the difference between 
Dr. J. H. Oldham called an “ethic of ends” and an “ethic of inspiration” (p. 
‘This corresponds to a difference that is now being much emphasized between 
ethic of “principles” and a “contextual ethic”. Actually, as he shows, there is not 
much consistency in the way in which individual thinkers relate themselves to these 
two types of thought. Dr. Oldham himself, who preferred an ethic of inspiration, 
was the one who did most to give currency to the idea of “middle axioms.” And 
Father Duff points out that the elaboration of the idea of a Responsible Society makes 
much use of universal principles or ends. I believe that an ethic of inspiration may 
often come in as a needed corrective (not least as a corrective for Catholic natural 
law principles) but that it cannot be self-sufficient. 
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Father Duff’s chief criticism of the World Council deliberations and reports 
grows naturally out of his own tradition. He thinks that they are too vague in basic 
social philosophy and not sufficiently precise in relation to specific problems, especially 
economic problems. He should recognize that this is inevitable, given the presup- 
positions of Protestantism. He feels that we take too much satisfaction in announcing 
that there is no “Christian system.” 

The most difficult problem that we face in the non-Roman churches in the 
development of social thought is that, while it may be that we can more adequately 
define some necessary principles than we have done so far, in practice there is tension, 
even conflict between the principles as they are related to concrete decisions, ‘There 
is no universal pattern of adjustment of the claims of both justice and freedom, when 
there is tension between them, which can form the basis of a Christian economics or 
a Christian politics. “Io decide without principles is to decide in the dark and without 
boundaries, but we cannot find a Christian law which determines in advance how 
we should relate the principles to each other. Catholics actually are often no better 
off, and they do have a word to describe how they relate their principles to each 
other when they must act; they call it “prudence”! We have no monopoly of the 
problem, and I hope that they have no monopoly of prudence, but it always helps 
to dignify what you do with a label. 

This book is not written ostensibly as part of a dialogue between Roman Catholics 
and the non-Roman ecumenical community, for its purpose is to provide a scholarly 
and quite nonpartisan record of the social thinking stimulated by the World Council; 
but it would form an excellent basis for such a dialogue, and I hope that in this 
country Father Duff will be encouraged to continue the conversations which began 
in Geneva. 

I should call attention to one unfortunate error. On page 143 there is a 
quotation from a chapter by Dr. Clarence ‘T. Craig to the effect that “the Church 
has no obligation to work for the transformation of social institutions.” ‘Those words 
were taken from Dr. Craig’s exposition of a position which he emphatically rejects 
in the next paragraph. 

Joun C, Benner! 
Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics, Union Theological Seminary, New 


York City. 


Communism and Christianity. By Marrin C. D’Arcy. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1956. 191 pp. 65 cents. 

Politics for Christians. By Wittt1am Muenut. New York: Association Press 
(Haddam House), 1956. 180 pp. $3.00. 


There is no reason in the world why these two should be reviewed together, 
except that both will interest people who want accessible equipment for understanding 
and performing the Christian’s social role. “The former is worth several times what it 
costs; the latter is well worth its price, if only because it fills a gap that badly needed 
to be filled, and does it so well that the work will not, for a time at least, need to 
be done again. 

Many long years ago, before his conversion, when C. E. M. Joad was the in- 
tellectual scourge of the Christians in England, he used to say that “come the revolu- 
tion” he would on the whole be inclined to go along with the liquidation of the clergy 
of Britain, “with the exception of the noble Jesuit at Campion Hall.” It is this same 
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Jesuit, whom Joad proposed for his merits to save from the holocaust, who has now 
produced a thoroughly workmanlike statement of the Christian case against Com- 
munism, It is not a major work like his Nature of Belief or The Mind and Heart of 
Love, but it does what it sets out to do with cogency and completeness. It puts together 
in manageable length and accessible form the most influential thinking on Communism 
that has come out of the Christian camp, the whole savored with D’Arcy’s own at- 
tractive brand of critical moderation and penetration. 

I’m not sure what it proves, but most of the books on which he relies, and which 
he recommends in his potted bibliography, are Protestant items. It is some comfort, at 
least, at a time when we are rightly deploring the poverty of the Protestant contribu- 
tion to directly cultural work, that we seem to have done reasonably well in this quite 
crucial area, 

Muehl’s, I suppose a British reviewer is bound to notice, is a thoroughly American 
book. Without the urbanity and spaciousness of D’Arcy’s, it is a good deal ser to 
the concrete facts of political life. Muehl takes the work of the theologians for granted, 
and from a position which I should judge is a bit to the theological left of neo- 
orthodoxy (he has an unnecessary and somewhat misleading dig at the “irrelevance” of 
Karl Barth on p. 179), he provides an immensely valuable guide to the realities of 
political practice and party procedure. 


r 


His first few chapters provide a most useful discussion of the political irrespon- 
sibility and the political ineptness which are associated with what he calls the “moralis- 
tic individualism” of American Protestantism. His more constructive chapters reflect 
not only a sound theology of Christian social action, but a wealth of practical experi- 
ence in the day-to-day business of party organization, and the practicalities of elec- 
tioneering. The interplay of issues and personalities, the relative political weight of 


local, national and international issues, the internal workings of the typical party 
“machine”’—all these and many other essential matters are dissected with real acumen. 

The Christian who really cares about putting his faith to work politically needs 
just such a vade mecum as this if he is to avoid the political blind alley, and the frus- 
tration and waste effort which await the well-intentioned amateur if he is not in- 
troduced to the political facts of life. 

The book manages to convey something of the exhilaration which is part of the 
reward of those who are prepared to serve a political apprenticeship, and who find 
that when the mechanics are mastered real and measurable achievements can in fact 
be chalked up, achievements well worth what they cost in devotion and application. 
ALEXANDER MILLER 

Associate Professor of Religion, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


The Living of These Days. By Harry Emerson Fospicx. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. ix-324 pp. $4.00. 


RELIGION IN LiFE would have featured a full-length review of this moving 
book, were it not for Dr. Sockman’s article on Harry Emerson Fosdick in this 
same issue. To read this autobiography of America’s greatest living preacher is to 
know a feeling of nostalgia for a pattern of living that is no more. What fun he 
had growing up in the Chataugua Hills, with no paving blocks to stand between him 
and the world as God made it! What a joy it must have been to raise a boy, sans 
television, on such rich fare as Scott, Dickens, Lytton, Sewell, Wallace, Ward, and 
Twain! But not all joy. For Dr. Fosdick also tells of the day when his sister, Ethel, 
died of diphtheria; and when his father held him in his arms, fully expecting diphtheria 
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to snatch away his little Harry, too, before he laid him down. This pattern of life, 
we remember, was also lived sams vaccine. 

Perhaps it is best simply to note that Harry Emerson Fosdick grew up with 
modern America. What he has written, he says, “. . . is not alone autobiography 
but history.” And so it is. In his youth modern America was also young. It was 
only beginning to learn the bitterness of industrial strife. It was yet to feel the impact 
of modern thought on its traditional orthodoxies. It was but dimly conscious of the 
role it would need to play in international life. But Harry Emerson Fosdick grew 
up. Even more to the point, he was to play an important role in helping America 
grow up too. 

With the aid of some good teachers—whose help he gratefully recognizes— 
Harry Fosdick won his intellectual battle. Here has been his greatest contribution. 
As he preached on National Vespers Sunday after Sunday he made religion intellec- 
tually possible, morally challenging, and spiritually satisfying for more persons across 
the face of America than he can ever know. By the time social crisis had caught 
up with us, he had a firm spot on which to stand; and from it he helped us all insist 
that religion had something meaningful to say. From it, as international tensions 
mounted toward fever pitch, he sought to give the counsel he believed would make 
for saner living. 

All in all, this is a most satisfying autobiography. Here is the Fosdick we have 
known and loved. Here is the sparkling, pungent, forceful phrase. Here is the 
passionate crusader, ready to break a lance with the enemy. Here—even here!—is 
the fresh and vigorous illustration. And all this told from the inside by the one who 
has lived it! 

Ropert Roy WriGH’ 
Assistant Book Editor, Abingdon Press, New York City. 


Christology and Myth in the New Testament. By Geraint VAUGHAN Jones. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 295 pp. $4.50. 


This volume is “an inquiry into the character, extent, and interpretation of the 
mythological element in New Testament Christology.” The author recognizes in the 
New Testament a considerable amount of mythological material, which reflects the 
ancient world view and raises questions for us moderns. But he sees that this material 
is limited in amount: “the New Testament contains ‘mythological’ thinking, though 
its subject is not myth but history” (p. 7); the New Testament is explaining a his- 
torical event. Jones does not despise myth; “myth is the language of religion and 
should be taken seriously as such” (p. 13). Neither metaphysics nor ethics can cap- 
ture and conserve the full depth and meaning of the religious message expressed in 
myth. 

Yet Jones sometimes shows uneasiness about mythological thinking. For example, 
in speaking of Paul’s views on the pre-existence of Jesus, Jones says that “whatever 
truth it may possess will have to be reduced to non-mythical terms” (p. 72). What 
this seems to mean is that Jones does not like the pre-existence teaching. Much of his 
book is devoted to opposing Christ’s pre-existence, role in creation, and cosmic rule. He 
also reinterprets the birth narratives of the Gospels, and while he holds that the New 
Testament view of demons deals with a definite reality and cannot be restated in any 
other form that is demonstrably better, he thinks that some New Testament references 
to this demon realm are mythological and cannot be accepted as they stand. 

The real thesis of Jones is that we should think of Jesus not as pre-existent, 
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agent in creation, cosmic Christ, virgin-born, or victor over demons, but as Lord. 
With the use of the idea of Lordship as the form in which to state the Sonship of 
Jesus he couples a clearcut recognition of the Resurrection of Christ. ‘This positive 
position is true to the New ‘Testament emphasis; the New ‘Testament gives the 
Resurrection a central place, and all its writers speak of the risen Jesus as Lord. 

‘There is truth, Jones sees, in Bultmann’s “existential” emphasis. But the New 
‘Testament tells about events which happened in the past; no amount of emphasis 
on the present significance of those past events justifies us in evading the question 
whether they really took place. Jones gives proper recognition to the historica] material 
of the Synoptic Gospels (which Bultmann treats with such skepticism). 

I wish to make four observations. (1) To use myth in a sense different from the 
(unfavorable) meaning the term has in the New Testament is bound to 
students of the Bible. (2) The Bible speaks against the background of an outworn 
world view. But we still can indict modern emphasis on scientific thinking as one- 
sided; such thinking does not express the full range of reality. (3) Jones does not 
seem to me fully clear and consistent. At times he strives to get away from 
mythological thinking. At other times he insists that such thinking grasps aspects 
of reality which philosophical metaphysics and ethics are not adequate to grasp. I 
thought this latter point deserved the attention he gave it. (4) The book reflects 
wide reading and honest thinking. It is useful even if not always convincing 
FLoyp V. Fitson 

Acting President and Professor of New Testament, McCormick The 

Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 


Jesus Christ the Risen Lord. By FLoyp V. Firson. New York: Abingdon Pres 
1956. 288 pp. $4.00. 


Biblical Theology is the science of stating clearly, in its own categories, the 
thought of the Bible, and indicating its relevance for life. This is a difficult task. 
The variety of biblical thought often makes it difficult to determine the essential unity 
underlying the diversity. At other points, it is difficult to discover exactly what the 
biblical teaching is. ‘Then, too, it is not easy to find the right point of focus around 
which the broad stream of biblical thought may be organized and arranged in 
structural relations. To apply the thought of the Bible to the current ene adc 
immeasurably to the whole task. 

These, and other difficulties, have been masterfully overcome in tl 
recent work of Professor Filson. One of the most outstanding marks of tl 
is the deceptive way in which the author makes it all look so easy. If one did not 
know the complexity of the problems with which he is dealing, and the great amount 
of reading and thought which sometimes lie behind a few clear, simple sentences 
he would be tempted to think that the task of stating the theology of the B 
quite easy. One has to look for a time into the clear stream of thought before he 
! This is a mark of the maturity and depth 


} 


sees how deep the bottom is 
author’s writing. 

‘The sense of balance and wholeness in the book is maintained throug! 
organic unity of the biblical message is manifest at every point, without su 
the rich diversity of form through which this unity was expressed. The 
the entire Bible is made vivid by indicating the organic relation of the New Ty 
to the Old Testament, and of the church to the old Israel. In both instar 
continuity between the two is clearly depicted, yet the “newness” of the 
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Jesus and the church which sprang from it is not sacrificed. The unity of the 
thought of the early church with that of the historic Jesus is made equally plain. 
It is not contended that Jesus taught all that the early church believed about him, 
but that the roots of that faith were in him, and its outflowering came by natural 
progression from its rootage. ‘The unity of the thought of the early Jewish-Christian 
church with that of the later Gentile-Christian church is likewise stressed. Growth 
and development there were, for it is characteristic of God’s working with his people 
to reveal the full implications of truth by the gradual process of history. This growth 
and development, however, were no radical departure from earlier thought, but 
were rather a broadening and deepening of that which was implicit from the beginning. 

Another helpful feature of the book is its clear exposition of the way in which 
Christian doctrine came out of the church’s life. “Worship,” affirms Dr. Filson, 
“rather than intellectual curiosity, is theology’s cradle” (p. 151). The church’s 
understanding of Jesus, therefore, as it is depicted in the New ‘Testament, was not 
the result of alien influences which transformed its thought by means of Hellenism, 
or the Mystery Religions, or some other environmental factor. ‘These may have 
influenced the forms by which the church’s thought was carried, but the basic im- 
pulse to theology was the human predicament in which Jesus found his people, and 
their joyous awareness that he had graciously solved that predicament for them. 
They, therefore, worshiped him. And their worship demanded doctrinal development 
to match it. ‘Theology, therefore, was not armchair speculation, but life. 

The organizing center of all the aspects of unity set forth in the book is the 
Resurrection. It is the focal point which gives meaning to all that moved toward 
it throughout the Old ‘Testament and the early career of Jesus, and all that flowed 
from it in the development of the early church and the church’s history until the 
present day. Dr. Filson justifies his choice of the Resurrection as the organic center 
of the whole movement of redemption on biblical grounds, and sets it forth in ways 
which it would be difficult to challenge. 

This book has been waiting to be written. We have needed a volume which 
would gather up the many emphases of recent biblical study and state them in a 
related way in a form which 1s at once profound and simple. Professor Filson has 


done just that. ‘This is a we rk which ministers and laymen alike cannot afford to 
miss. It would make an admirable basis for study groups in a church, or a guide 
for extended prea hing on biblic al them«e & This reviewer has seen few works rec ently 


which he can recommend so unreservedly. 


DonaLp G. MILLER 
Professor of New Testament, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 


Early Traditions About Jesus. By JAMes FRANKLIN BerHuNe-BaKer. Abr. 
and ed. by W. NorMAN Pirrencer. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1956. 
x-146 pp- $1. c 

Galilean Christianity. By L. E. Evtiorr-Binns. Studies in Biblical Theology 
No. 16. Chicago: Alec R. Allenson, 1956. 80 pp. $1.50. 


1. The revived 1929 book by Bethune-Baker makes religiously constructive 
use of critical study and should be helpful to the general reader. It partly resembles 
recent books which, in reaction against the intervening vogue of extreme Form 
Criticism, maintain the possibility of recovering a sound working conception of the 
historical Jesus. We find here frequent distinction between Jesus’ own ministry 
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and subsequent developments in the early church. The study is based on Mark and Q, 
with side glances at other sources. 

The book’s best contributions today probably are the balanced chapter on the 
miracles narratives, the appendix on the birth stories, and the chapter on “Popular 
Opinions About Jesus in His Lifetime,” a gem of concise summary. The chapters 
on Jesus’ teachings make the reader most aware what fresh work has been done 
since this author wrote. These parts seem less discriminating than the treatment of 
the narratives. One reason is the almost complete dodging of the eschatological 
element with which modern critical writers grapple. 

The editor supplies revised bibliographies, but the brevity of each list necessitates 
the omission of many influential recent studies. 

2. Elliott-Binns’ brief volume on Galilean Christianity will blaze a new trail 
for most of its readers, though the footnotes prove that the author is not working in 
a scholarly vacuum. The book will share in the modern awakening to the nature 
of early Jewish Christianity. 

Background chapters establish the close connections of Jesus’ ministry with a 
Galilean setting, and then the book develops its thesis that “by about the middle of 
the first century three distinct groups had apparently emerged.” ‘The Jerusalem 
Church cherished its own prestige, conserved as much as possible from Judaism, and 
moved away from the leadership of Peter and his fellow apostles to that of James, 
whose kinship with Jesus, strict orthodoxy, and organizing ability constituted major 
assets. Pauline churches, more liberal, and increasingly Gentile in membership, formed 
the second group. ‘The author’s special interest lies with the third, neglected in the 
New Testament—“the Christians in Galilee representing the first followers of Jesus, 
proud of their spiritual past,” not yielding primacy to Jerusalem and uninfluenced by 
Paul. Some of the Twelve, eventually Peter himself, may have given leadership 

Chapter IV attempts to characterize the group by shrewd use of scanty ——. 
Portions reflecting the special interests of the Galileans are found in Mark, Q, and 
M, but the Epistle of James is most valued. Elliott-Binns ejects authorship %) the 
brother of the Lord, but regards this writing as possessing “primitive simplicity” due 
to early date, origin outside the orbit of rapidly developing Christology, closeness to 
Judaism, and Galilean reminiscence of Jesus’ sayings before the tradition had become 
stereotyped. On this view, Galilean Christians had their own synagogues and aie 
but simple organization. 

Concluding chapters reconstruct their probable later story—flight to Pella, 
return of many to Galilee, survival there for centuries despite great hardships. The 
author adds an analysis of the general relations between Jews and Jewish Christians, 
and a suggestion that Galilean believers eventually became Ebionites. 

Scholars are bound to differ on problems involved in this book, but the arguments 

clear and stimulating. A study that makes Galilean Christianity real to our 
imagination has been needed. 

Marion Benepicr ROoLLIns 
Professor of Religion, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 


Faith, Freedom and the Future. By P. T. Forsyru. Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. 
Allenson (London: Independent Press, 2nd imp.), 1955. xvi-355 pp. $32.00. 
Shortly prior to the second World War, the Independent Press reissued The 

W ork of Christ by P. T. Forsyth, whose books had long since been relegated to the 

back shelves of Britain’s used-book shops. Thus began the revival of interest in a 
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man who now stands as one of the greatest British theologians of the last century, 
on a par with Maurice and Temple. Faith, Freedom and the Future is the ninth of 
his books to be republished, and this will shortly be followed by a final volume of 
miscellaneous shorter writings. 

Forsyth was born in Aberdeen in 1848, the son of extremely poor but industrious 
Highlanders. He grew up in the atmosphere of a small Congregational church in 
Aberdeen, graduated with first class honors from the University, and worked briefly 
as a tutor. Then, like so many of the gifted young scholars of his day, he spent a 
term in Germany, where he fell under the influence of Albrecht Ritschl. Returning 

Britain, he studied for a time at the New College, London, but withdrew for 
reasons that are obscure—probably because the intellectual climate was stifling after 
his stay in Gottingen. It took years for him to procure a church, and when he did 
he was in trouble almost immediately because of his liberalism. However, he success- 
fully weathered the storms of orthodoxy, and then himself had a radical religious 
experience that turned him against liberalism and into the direction of what since 
has become known as neo-orthodoxy. 

The major works of Forsyth display this reaction. He has been aptly termed 
“a Barthian before Barth,” and like the latter sought valiantly to stem the growing 
tide of subjectivism in the Church. Unlike Barth, however, Forsyth displays the 
empirical temperament of the Briton: he seeks by what he terms “experimental re- 
ligion” to combine the objective element of the Cross with the subjective experience 
of regeneration. The label which he chose for himself, “evangelical liberal,” is well 
suited to his theology. 

Faith, Freedom and the Future is by no means Forsyth’s greatest book. That 
will undoubtedly stand as The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, at once the most 
systematic and least ver Noet at of his writings. Best written are his Beecher Lectures, 
entitled Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind. Much that has been stated 
his earlier books is repeated in Faith, Freedom and the Future. His criticism of lay 
religion and cultural Christianity, for example—a criticism which is as relevant today 
as at the beginning of the century—is to be found in almost every one of Forsyth’s 
works. The kerygmatic message of the Christian faith is similarly stressed throughout 
his writings. 

Nevertheless, this book represents a turning point in his thought which has 
not been sufficiently noticed by his critics. If the first phase of his career was dominated 
by Ritschl, and the second by Luther and Kierkegaard, the latter years seem to have 
been influenced most deeply by his growing awareness of the contributions of the 
English Independents. We see in this book an effort to demonstrate the manner 
in which Calvinism, Anabaptism, and the English political structure made possible 
the modern democratic state and religious freedom. “The source of Independency 
was Calvinism, its genius was Anabaptism, its soil was the English character 
Independency was Calvinism flushed and fertilised by Anabaptism on English soil. 
It drew from Calvinism its positive and theological Gospel of the Word, from 
Anabaptism its personal and subjective religion of the Spirit, and from England its 
free constitution of the Church, non-dynastic, non-territorial, and democratic” (pp. 
49-50). 

The relationship between Church and State, and the responsibility of the 
individual Christian to both, constitutes the problem with which Forsyth is grappling 
in this book. The form in which he saw it taking shape in his time—as a tension 
between the objective authority of the gospel and the subjective authority of democracy 
and individualism—remains the characteristic problem of our impressionistic age. 
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The chief merit of this book today lies in the fact that it deals with an issue which 
is vital to the Church of our day, particularly in America. 

Forsyth was increasingly disturbed by the individualism of contemporary Chris- 
tianity. A vague form of spiritualism was anathema to him. In his earlier days he 
stressed the atonement almost to the exclusion of every other element of the faith. 
He was overly Christocentric in his emphasis. This book reveals a tempering of that 
mood, Now he begins to see that the work of the Holy Spirit is an essential feature 
of the Christian message, and that the Christian life is possible only through the 
regenerative activity of the Spirit. 

It is here that the sheer genius of Forsyth becomes apparent. He was able 
to foresee, a generation before his contemporaries, the necessary reaction to a faith 
based predominantly upon religious sympathies. And then, as if to be the prophet 
of a generation yet unborn, he turned to a study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
a subject which increasingly attracts the attention of our modern scholars. It is this 
comprehensiveness and sensitivity to the living issues in our faith that has established 
Forsyth’s position among the great. 

WitiiaM L, Brapiey 
Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Religion, Hartford heological 
Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology. By Georce S. Henpry. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1956. 128 pp. $2.50. 


In this small book of only 117 pages of text the author has given us a most 
important and challenging treatment of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


Coming from one who for nineteen years was a pastor in Scotland, and since 1949 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Princeton Theological Seminary, the book 
is both lucid and penetrating in its insights. 

What is the basic pattern of a truly Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit? This 
is the central theme of the book. ‘To be truly Christian, any doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
requires to be faithful to the New ‘Testament witness to the Spirit. The author echoes 
again and again the work of modern Biblical ‘Theology, and wherever the Church’s 
theological treatment of the Holy Spirit wanders away from the New Testament basis, 
the author is quick to challenge the doctrine. The author selects five basic problems 
relating to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and to each of them he devotes a single 
chapter. 

In Chapter One, “The Holy Spirit and Christ,” Dr. Hendry insists that the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit must be organically and essentially related to the Person 
and Work of Christ; not as a substitute or alternative to Christ, but as the mode of 
Christ’s work upon men today, ‘The work of the Spirit is in no way independent of 
or unrelated to that of Christ. 

In the second chapter, “The Holy Spirit and God,” the author boldly and 
seriously criticizes the marked inadequacy of the creedal statements concerning the 
Spirit, and most interestingly suggests that the Western interpolation of the filioque 
clause stems from the lex orandi, a deeper and truer source for truly Christian insight 
than the lex credendi of the Greek theologians. The fact that the Creeds mention 
only the Spirit as the basis of the inspiration of the prophets is a most inadequate pro- 
fession of the relation of the Spirit to the work of Christ. 

The third chapter, ““The Holy Spirit and the Church,” is an important chapter 
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dealing with three historic interpretations of the Holy Spirit in the Church: the Roman 
Catholic, the Protestant, and the Enthusiast. Here we have set forth in irreconcilable 
conflict the differences between the Roman and Reformed Churches on the matter of 
the authority of the Holy Spirit. 

The fourth chapter, “The Holy Spirit and the Word,” treats of the relation of 
the Spirit to the Bible, showing that the authority of the Bible, as of the Church, is 
wholly subordinate to that of the Spirit, although fully recognizing that the Spirit 
works through both Church and Bible as its media. 

In Chapter Five, ““The Holy Spirit and the Human Spirit,” the author has some 
penetrating criticism of the ancient Greek, the Medieval Scholastic, and the Protestant 
Scholastic doctrines of man and the Spirit. 

This book should be of inestimable help to clergy in aiding them to preach the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit to their congregations. ‘The doctrine is too often neglected 
in contemporary preaching, and this largely due to the fact that the clergy feel inade- 
quate to deal with it. Here is a book to meet squarely that need. Without doctrinal 
preaching the faith of Christians so soon becomes lifeless. Here is good, sound doctrine, 
solidly based upon Scripture, lucidly and tersely presented, and both clergy and laity 
may profit by study in it. 


Cuares F. Wuiston 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California. 


Psychiatry and the Bible. By Carroti A. Wise. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956. xi-169 pp. $3.00. 


Out of rich experience of pastoral counseling and ministry, out of creative 
pioneering in the field of hospital chaplaincy, and out of the effective training of 
seminarians in pastoral psychology comes a book which reminds us of the mutual 
relevance of biblical and clinical approaches to an understanding and healing of man. 

Probably good Bible scholars and good clinicians have always known. this 
relevance—both the Bible and life are too concrete, too down to earth, too inescapable 
for it to be missed. Yet for some time there have been impressions among many 
observers that, on the one hand, clinical pastoral work was cut off from the main- 
stream of historical and systematic and biblical theology, and that, on the other hand, 
biblical theology was drawing far too little upon psychological insights into human 
nature in the interpretation of the Bible. 

Wise’s newest book attempts to combine an outline of the human situation as 
seen Clinically with that portrayed through the eyes of the biblical writers. In some 
two hundred treatments of over 160 biblical citations he seeks to show the light 
that can be cast from both directions upon the nature and need of man. Wise does 
this on a topical basis, treating sequentially different developmental and problem areas 
in the life of man and relating to each of them the resources of the Bible in ways 
intended to illuminate the topics and also to suggest possible biblical resources for 
them. The effect is gratifying homiletically, perhaps somewhat less so exegetically 
(what about the savagery of the Psalms—genuine expressions of the inner self? ). 

I was repeatedly concerned with the common enough problem: “Is hatred 
always evil?” Wise seems to answer this at first in the affirmative, suggesting that 
love can transfigure hate. At another point he suggests that we should be Godlike 
and hate all that is evil. This thorny dilemma is of course at the root of the still 
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unsolved “problem of pain and evil.” As a psychiatrist, I have difficulty accepting 
the first solution, and rather would hope that in the biblical message could be seen 
its indication of a more radical possible solution. The latter would not be simply 
a matter of “discharging hostility” as if it were a head of steam, nor would it be 
the more idealistic, moralistic, or voluntaristic common interpretation of “overcoming 
evil with good.” “Heaping coals of fire” may constitute both a more subtle and a 
more cruel use of hate—and perhaps a more effective one. ‘The problem, then, 
both of strategy in its expression and direction of its discharge must be considered 
in approaching the problem of “the uses of hate.” 

The total impact is convincing in a number of ways. First of all, Wise’s clinical 
competence is in evidence from first to last; secondly, his pastoral commitment gives 
hope—perhaps more than is always logically justifiable—for man in his plight; and 
finally, the style insures that the book will be read and used by those who need it 
the most, the average parsons in the average parishes. “This does not mean that it will 
not whet their taste for stronger fare which we can expect will be forthcoming from 
the pen of this and other authors, nor that this beginning will not spur others from 
both the biblical and the clinical fields to work critically and creatively on the ques- 
tions evoked by this stimulating book. 

Eart A. Loomis, Jr., M.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry and Religion, Union ‘Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 


The Cross in the Old Testament. By H. WHEELER Rosinson. Philadelphia: 
‘The Westminster Press, 1956. 192 pp. $3.00. 


This is a composite volume comprising The Cross of Job (1916, 2nd ed. 1938), 
The Cross of Jeremiah (1925), and The Cross of the Servant (1926), by the 
late Principal of Regent’s Park College. In the last forty years the English Baptists 
have produced a succession of outstanding Old Testament scholars, of whom not 
the least notable was Wheeler Robinson. His work was of permanent value, and 
the publishers are to be congratulated on reissuing, together three of his shorter 
studies which have a common central theme. ; 

In each of them this great teacher exhibits what was characteristic of him, the 
capacity to combine thorough Hebrew scholarship, theological acumen and religious 
concern, and to write with exceptional clarity, force and literary grace. His orderly 
mind quickly disentangles the essential issues, and these he illumines with insight born 
of knowledge and personal religious experience. He brings to pre-Christian docu- 
ments a profoundly Christian understanding, without the slightest suggestion of read- 
ing into the Old Testament Christian meanings which are not there. 

The Book of Job, for example, is for him “a first draft of the Gospel story, for it 
shows us a man who bore his cross before Christ. . . . It proclaims the truth, 
afterwards to be taken up into the Christian Gospel, that the suffering of the innocent 
can have a cosmic purpose” (p. 54). The subject of this “dramatic poem” is 
“the unexplained presence of suffering in the world” (p. IS). The auth yr’s pur- 
pose is “to prove that there is a mystery in suffering which cannot be wholly under- 
stood by man, a mystery that goes back to God; ... . that the innocent can suffer 
as well as the guilty” (p. 16). He does this by presenting the problem from the 
standpoint of the sufferer, then from that of conventional religion as presented by the 
three friends, and finally, in the speeches of Yahweh, as seen from the Divine side. 
Robinson follows the same sequence in his exposition, and appends a chapter on the 
further light thrown on the problem by Christian faith. 
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The quality of the treatment will be evident from some quotations. “The prob- 
lem of Job on its theoretical side (remains) as obscure as ever. . . . But he has solved 
it as a practical problem. . . . he sees God’s love to be deeper than God’s wrath. . . . 
Job was right in appealing to God against the terrible mystery of circumstance. . . . 
His appeal is an act of faith” (p. 31). “He has travelled by his own path, . . . the 
path of unflinching sincerity” (p. 34). “The conviction that suffering can befall 
an innocent man... . gives epoch-making significance to the Book” (p. 45). 
“Disinterested religion is a reality” (p. 46). “Suffering serves some larger purpose 
of God. ... God trusts His servant with the maintenance of eternal truths” (p. 47). 

The second study is that of “the Cross of the Servant.” Here, perforce, 
Robinson spends more time on the literary-critical questions of the relationship of 
the Servant Songs to their context in Deutero-Isaiah and the identity of the Servant. 
Admitting that there is a real difference in the conception of the Servant and his mis- 
sion in the Songs and in their context, he finds the solution in “the ancient idea of 
corporate personality” (p. 76). “Though he utters his own experience, . . . . these 
things are true of all the devout disciples of Yahweh, and they are Israel” (p. 79). 
S. A. Cook is quoted: “The idea of vicarious atonement . . . . was latent in the ideas 
of group solidarity.” But Robinson is firm in refusing to read into Isaiah 53 later 
systems of atonement; the prophet interprets Israel’s suffering as the price of her 
mission to the world. 

The third study is of Jeremiah—the book, the historical setting, the man, and 
the man’s God. Here is found “personal religion at its finest and highest in the 
Old Testament” (p. 121). The autobiographical poems picture the prophet’s loneli- 
ness, the agony he suffers as he denounces his people whom he loves, and the 
struggle between his natural impulses and the imperative Divine commission. “He 
brings together his confession of the heart’s evil, and his conviction of God’s inner 
testing” (p. 179). “Because the root of all the trouble is in the evil will of individual 
men,” the thought of a new covenant alone can promise a new relationship of God 
with Israel which will be like that between the prophet and his God. “Such is the 
final victory of grace, suffering because it loves, and winning because it suffers” (p. 
185). 

For those who have read one or more of these studies in years gone by, and for 
those to whom they will be new, the publishers have done a service by this reissue in 
one attractive volume. Here is one of our great Christian expositors at his best. 
The work has lost none of its vigor and effectiveness with the passing of time. We 
see once more why the Old Testament remains an essential element in the Christian’s 
Bible. 

R. B. Y. Scorr 


Professor of Religion, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


American Protestantism. By T. VALENTINE Parker. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. viii-219 pp. $3.75. 


The Protestant Way. By Kennetnu Hamivron. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential 
Books, 1956. 264 pp. $5.00. 


These two books on Protestantism are entirely different in basic approach and 
content. The book by Mr. Parker is perhaps intended primarily for the interested 
lay reader who may not be very well informed about the life and work of our 
churches. After giving in one chapter a very rapid survey of church history, the 
author describes the church at worship and at work. 
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He tries to take account of the diversities among Protestants by describing a 
variety of typical activities. So, for example, he describes many different types of 
Protestant worship, without discussing any theory of worship. He has a chapter 
on the duties of the minister, his frustrations and opportunities. Another chapter deals 
with the evangelistic, missionary, educational and social service outreach of the church. 
One chapter deals with the familiar defects of the church such as worldliness, un- 
brotherliness, and indifference. 

In discussing what the author calls “the Ecumenical Church,” the great organi- 
zations of the World Council of Churches and of the National Council of Churches 
are not given sufficient serious attention. “The major discussion centers on the sharp 
divisions between fundamentalists, conservatives, sacramentarians and liberals, and he 
sees little hope of overcoming these divisions. 

The book is informative about many things, but this reviewer found himself at 
frequent points questioning the writer’s points of view or his conclusions. However, 
such provocativeness may add to its value. 

The book by Professor Hamilton, a Canadian, moves in a totally different realm 
—that of theory rather than practice. The author is not so much interested in 
discussing Protestant beliefs per se as in the general Protestant attitude toward belief. 
He is interested not so much in a particular theological system as in a theological 
method. This he describes as the way of dialogue. 

Because Protestants generally believe in an open Bible and the right of private 
judgment, there exists an inherent toleration toward diversity of opinion. Many 
points of view are constantly professed, defended and attacked, and by this discussion, 
this dialogue, the generally accepted truth is hammered out. 

A corollary of this Protestant attitude toward the discovery of truth is the 
requirement of openmindedness. ‘The author discusses the important place of doubt 
in the Protestant way, and he makes large room for the heretic and the dissenter 
as essential for progress. 

Instead of beliefs the author prefers to use the term 
the term to be more fundamental. Values are the objects of beliefs. ‘This emphasis 
on values permits the author to move readily into realms which are not specifically 
religious. He has a helpful discussion, for instance, of the positive contribution of 
secularism to the common life. Similarly he enlarges the spiritual field of values 
to include democracy, freedom and the like. 

The book requires and deserves careful reading. It is closely reasoned in its 


‘ 


"y ilues,”’ because he feels 


argument, is inclusive of many points of view including those of foremost philosophers 


and theologians, as well as some not so generally known. This reviewer found it 
stimulating and very worth while. 


ALBERT J. PENNER 
The Broadway Congregational Church, New York City. 


Principles and Practice of Preaching. By It1ion T. Jones. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1956. 272 pp. $3.75. 


The title of this book quite accurately describes its contents. Here is, indeed, an 
excellent summary of the principles and practice of preaching. It is, to be sure, 
not a comprehensive study. ‘There are few such volumes. However, many of the 
basic ideas relative to effective preaching are summarized. 

Dr. Jones is quite correct in emphasizing (p. 131) the importance of Goethe’s 


confessing, “Very little of me would be left if I could but say what I owe to my 
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predecessors.” In spite of this fact, if one is eager to work, he certainly will be able 
to give his own personal touch to any ideas he uses, 

Again, the author’s emphasis on the importance of enunciation and pronunciation 
is not merely entirely in order; it belongs to those vital principles which have to do 
with the effectiveness of any delivery. At the same time, naturalness is so tremendously 
vital it must never be abandoned in the learning of any new art. This fact, too, is 
happily underscored. 

One of the most important summaries of many given by the author is this 
quote from Spurgeon: “Be natural in your action. . . . Do not allow my criticism 
upon various grotesque positions and movements to haunt you in the pulpit; better 
perpetrate them all than to be in fear, for this would make you cramped and awk- 
ward. Dash at it whether you blunder or no. A few mistakes in this matter will not 
be half so bad as being nervous.” 

There are few paragraphs in the book which provoke negative criticism on the 
part of the homiletician. Doubtless some readers will wish that the author had 
selected a different outline from the one indicated on p. 105, illustrative of the 
“telescope” outline. Certainly the writer of the sermon presented is one of our most 
effective and thought-provoking ministers, Nevertheless, it is hardly in order to sug- 
gest that: I, “I’m coming to you with Christ,” is co-ordinate with II, “The 
gospel of Christ,” III, “The blessings of the gospel of Christ,” and IV, “The ful- 
ness of the blessing of the gospel of Christ.” ‘The gospel of Christ is obviously only 
one part of the total gift of Christ, as the blessing of the gospel is manifestly a part 
of the gospel itself. Manifestly all major points numbered similarly should be co- 
ordinate. 

Although there is practically nothing new relevant to preaching in this book, 


simply because the area is one which deals with the ideas that are of abiding value, 
the author has arranged his material in a most effective manner. Although he leans 
heavily on certain authors, the book is not merely a helpful summary of vital principles; 
it is the kind which one can heartily commend for students, as well as all ministers 
who are eager to keep alert to the finest in their field. 


G. Ray JorpAN 
Professor of Preaching, School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia. 


English Thought: The Theological Aspect (1860-1900). By L. E. Exxiorr- 
Binns. Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1956. ix-388 pp. $7.50. 


Dr. L. E. Elliott-Binns is an Anglican clergyman of wide experience and 
genuine distinction. He is the author of a number of books, conspicuously Religion 
in the Victorian Era. ‘The present volume deals with the theological aspect of 
English thought during the last forty years of the nineteenth century. It is written 
within the Anglican tradition but constantly refers to writings which come from 
distinguished thinkers who are not Anglicans. 

Dr. Elliott-Binns has read widely, one may say omnivorously, in the relevant 
literature of those decades. He has produced a useful book which gives the reader 
the feel of the period. Sometimes he uses secondary sources quoting material 
found in biographies of the persons whose work he is discussing and does not 
go back to the primary sources themselves. No end of witty comments are 
passed on from various writers, and the author at times has his own gay wit. 

He discusses science and biblical criticism, and enters upon a detailed investi- 
gation of biblical studies and the philosophy and theology of the period. He con- 
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siders social and economic thought as they were related to the Christian religion, 
and pays his respects to the comparative study of religions. He sees the gradual 
triumph of liberal views and describes quite honestly the loosening hold of moral 
and religious sanctions. He is sometimes uncritical, Humanism for him is con- 
fined to a nontheistic position, and he quite ignores the long history of Christian 
humanism. He is, on the whole, on the side of the angels, but is often quite 
too casual in his generalizations. His book, however, is a necessary part of the 
equipment of any one studying the period. 

The author of this notice found the volume significant enough to demand 
a second reading. ‘The last forty years of the nineteenth century are beginning 
to seem far away. But we cannot wisely forget them. Days of difficulty for 
Christian thinkers have never really been days of defeat. ‘Ihe chapter in the 
book on the influence of literature is welcome and important. A chapter might 
have been written on the preacher as a thinker. One insight emerges clearly as one 
reads Dr. Elliott-Binns’ book. ‘This is the insight that bad thinking makes for 
insecure living, while clear and penetrating thinking supports and develops the 


good life. 


Lynn Haroitp Houcu 
New York City. Formerly Dean of Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey. 


Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic Through Religion and 
Psychology. By Howarp J. CLINEBELL, Jr. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1956. 252 pp. $3-75- 

Howard J. Clinebell has, in the short scope of this book, done the following 
things: He has summarized the pertinent and relevant research on the dynamics of 
alcoholism. He has done primary research of his own as to the ways in which religion 
has been applied to the emotional and spiritual needs of the alcoholic. He has plumbed 
the depths of the psychodynamics of religion and ethics in relation to alcoholism. And, 
he has provided a practical guide for pastors and lay people in the principles of helping 
the alcoholic and his family, and preventing alcoholism in the lives of others. 

Clinebell covers several significant areas of ministry to the alcoholic which have 
not been covered in the literature up to this time. For instance, he gives a penetrating, 
sympathetic, and yet critical analysis of the Rescue Mission approach to the homeless 
alcoholic. Also, he gives a careful study of the significant but short-lived Emmanuel 
movement, which sought very early to combine religion and psychotherapy in meeting 
the needs of alcoholics as well as other disturbed and unhappy people. 

Clinebell did the major portion of the research for this book in his Ph.D. work 
at Union Theological Seminary under the guidance of the late Professor David 
Roberts. The book is dedicated to Dr. Roberts. He reflects the religious concern, 
the historical insight, the psychodynamic point of view, and the pastoral theological 
wisdom which makes the book a work of art as well as a science. 

For a long time I have wanted a serious one-volume treatment of the problem 
of alcoholism which would put at the disposal of student, pastor, and teacher all that 
he needs in the way of reading material on the subject of alcoholism. We have 
that in Clinebell’s book. It should be a part of the library of every practicing pastor. 
Wayne E. Oares 

Professor of Psychology of Religion, The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

Louisville, Kentucky. 





Book Notices 


T. A. Kantonen, Lutheran theologian and ecumenist, has written 4 Theology 
for Christian Stewardship (Muhlenberg, $2.00). “Theology” and “stewardship” 
seem a strange combination; but stewardship even in Jesus’ usage means more than 
the use of money. It is a concept which to this author affords “a bridge from 
doctrinal theology to the actual work and life of the church.” He quotes Bishop 
Lilje: “To knew that with all that we are and all that we have, we are God’s 
stewards, is the answer to a particularly deep yearning of this time . . . the yearning 
for a vita nova, a complete renewal of our life.” “The author treats of stewardship 
in connection with the Word of God, the Nature of God, Christ, the Holy Spirit 
and the Church, the universal priesthood of believers, etc. 

The various paperbound commentaries on the prophets edited by the late Julius 
A. Bewer in Harper’s Annotated Bible Series have now been collected into one book, 
The Prophets ($5.95). The King James Bible is used as text; and Dr. Bewer 
here collated in succinct form much material “embodying the best of contemporary 
biblical scholarship.” “Scholarly competence and spiritual quality.” From further 
south we have Tools for Bible Study, edited by Balmer H. Kelly and Donald G. 
Miller, published by John Knox Press (Presbyterian Church U.S.), Richmond, Va. 
($2.00). The eleven chapters that make up this paperbound, volume appeared in 
successive issues of /nterpretation, and the reprinting is in answer to many urgent 
requests from schools, seminaries, and individuals. Authors include the editors, H. T. 
Kuist, C. T. Fritsch, B. M. Metzger, John Bright, R. M. Grant, E. J. Goodspeed, 
J. W. Bowman. 

Two more useful items have been published, commendably, in paperbound form. 
(1) S. R. Driver’s classic /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament is 
reprinted by Meridian Books, Inc., 17 Union Square West, New York City. 
Representing a peak of nineteenth-century scholarship, it is still in use in leading 
seminaries and is unsurpassed in its field—‘“‘an account of the contents and structure 
of the several books, together with such an indication of their general character and 
aim as I could find room for in the space at my disposal.” 

(2) Doubleday has put out as an “Anchor Original” at 95¢ (also hard- 
cover, $4.00), The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation, with introduction 
and notes by Theodor H. Gaster of Columbia University and Dropsie College, 
leading Hebraist and authority on the intertestamental period. “A complete and 
reliable translation of the celebrated Dead Sea Scrolls, insofar as the original Hebrew 
texts have yet been published,” dedicated “to the Memory of the Men of Qumran.” 
The material is arranged under topics: “The Service of God” (Rules of the Brother- 
hood), “The Praise of God” (hymns and psalms), “The Word of God” (Scripture 
study), “The Triumph of God” (eschatology). Brief bibliography, analytical index, 
biblical quotations and parallels are listed. Mention should also be made of Charles 
T. Fritsch, The Qumran Community: its History and Scrolls (Macmillan, $3.25). 
The author has traveled extensively in the region, and adds to his scholarship a gift 
for lively description. Complete bibliography. 

A major portion of the November issue of the New York University Law 
Review is devoted to the problems discussed in Joseph Fletcher’s Morals and Medicine. 
Telling patients the truth, contraception, artificial insemination, sterilization and 
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euthanasia are examined from legal, religious and philosophical angles by a distinguished 
group, including Thomas Cowan (Rutgers Law School), Sones M. Kallen, Joseph 
Hassett, S.M. (Fordham), Paul Ramsey, I. Phillips Frohmann, M.D., etc. This 
issue may be obtained from N.Y.U. Law Review, Vanderbilt Hall, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y., at $2.00 a copy. 

W. Norman Pittenger has a useful little book, Rethinking the Christian Message, 
Seabury Press, $3.25, based on a series of lectures “popular” rather than technical, 
given to clergymen in San Francisco. “My concern has been with intellectual diffi- 
culties created for our contemporaries by certain ways of stating the Christian mes- 
sage . . . The informed reader will find in these chapters traces of the influence 
of Rudolf Bultmann’s ‘demythologizing,’ not so much in an acceptance of Bultmann’s 
answer to the problem but in his vivid statement of it.” 

The Presbyterian Enterprise: Sources of American Presbyterian History is edited 
by M. W. Armstrong, L. A. Loetscher, and C. A. Anderson, and published by 
Westminster at $4.50. “A new departure in religious history. Records from American 
Presbyterian sources give a vital, warm glimpse into the lives of the men and women 
who were the Presbyterian Church—from colonial times to the present.” “The 
variety and interrelation of the life of a representative American Church will surprise 
many readers. The religious documents presented here touch on many phases of our 
common life—the isolation of early colonists, the need for education, the struggle 
for freedom, and mass developments as threats to the individual 7 

Where Judaism Differed, by Abba Hillel Silver (Macmillan, $4.50), is “an 
inquiry into the distinctiveness of Judaism.” Rabbi Silver gives “a lively account of 
the mainstream of Judaism, its distinctive traits, and its revolutionary message of 
Unity, freedom, and compassion.” He presents Judaism as “a religious humanism,” 


and sees vital contact but sharp difference between it and Christianity. He holds 
that Judaism, while not at all times consistent, worked out positive answers to such 
religious illusions as “that men need to be saved,” “that men should not enjoy 


life,” “that men are not free,” “that men should not resist evil.” 

Jerome Davis has written another challenging book, Religion in Action (Philo- 
sophic al Library, $4.75). Says E. Stanley Jones, “This is a vital book, out of the 
rich Christian experience of a devoted follower of Christ,” and the author himself 
calls it “the culmination of nearly fifty years of study and activity and the conviction 
that religion and action cannot be separated.” Especially disturbing are such chapters 
s “Religion: Opiate or Dynamic Power?” and “The Subtle Poisoning of the People.” 

We have from the Church Peace Union (170 E. 64th Street, NYC), a 
pamphlet, The Wal to Peace, by Miles H. Krumbine (50¢). Pres. R. H. 
Stafford says, “Dr. Krumbine stands neither with the pessimists nor with the 
optimists . . . He shows that, despite all portents of disaster, peace in the full 
no armistice but a true reign of law replacing war, is possible, and is therefore an 
aim which can reasonably be pursued.” The author calls for “dynamic hope” and 


sense, 


“ 


a stubborn faith.” 

Pendle Hill (Wallingford, Pa.), the Quaker center prolific in pamphlets for 
our times (35¢ each), has republished a pamphlet edition of Simone Weil’s essay, The 
Iliad, or, The Poem of Force-—a distinctive and moving literary study which she 
wrote in 1940, after the fall of France. It is deeply humanistic, not “mystical,” 
worth rereading. 


E. H. L. 














